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SIDNEY LANIER. 





BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 





* On the Paradise side of the River of Death.” 





THE River flows, how softly flows 
' (The one bank green, the other sere), 
How sweet the wind that hither blows. 


Its breath is from the blightless rose, 
Its voice, from lips of leal and dear- 
The River flows, how softly flows. 


Beyond, in dreams the spirit goes, 
And finds each lost and lovely peer— 
How sweet the wind that hither blows. 


Brief while the gleaming vista shows 
A singing throng withdrawn from here— 
The River flows, how softly flows. 


There mount: the wingéd song, there glows 
The ardor white, of rare Lanier— 
How sweet the wind that hither blows. 


His voice rang fearless to the close, 
He sang Death’s Cup with cordial cheer— 
The River flows, how softly flows; 
How sweet the wind that hither blows. 
GENEVA, OHIO. 
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THE LAST POSSESSION. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE. 





Hore has gone over—-my coffers are bare; 
Rifled by sorrow the paths that [ try; 
Darkness and daylight are riddled with 
care, 
Prying eyes peep at me, haughty eyes stare, 
Phantoms reply. 
Now he draws near who was far from me 
there— 
** Love, itis I.” 


All was for him who should seek me of old— 
All would be mine had you looked on me 
so! 
Dressed in the trappings of beauty and gold 
Praises could humble and pleasures grew 
cold— 
Long was the show. 
Fortune and fame are but heavy to hold, 
Sweet to bestow. 


Hope has gone over—my coffers are bare; 
Homeless, forsaken, unvaiued am L[: 
Naked the heart you would win of despair— 
Never the gift was so priceless, I swear— 
Sacred and shy! 
All that is left me, my freedom is there; 
Brother, good-bye. 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
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OUR PILGRIMAGE. 


[Atr: WOODLAND.) 
BY HENRY C. BADGER. 











JEHOVAH GOD! look Thou on me, 
Lead Thou my sinful soul: 

Then toward thy Canaan will I flee, 

My pathway through the parted sea, 
High though the rude waves roll. 


But ah, how vain! Fierce beats the sun, 
My song is soon a moan: 

Ere half my pilgrimage is done, 

My comrades fail me one by one, 
Till [ toil on alone! 


Alone with Thee ? Yet who was he 
That bowed as I do now? 

Who cometh from Gethsemane ? 

Who riseth thus, alone with Thee, 
The glory round his brow? 








_NEW_YORK, THURSDAY, 


O, holy One, so humbly bowed, 
Thy faith can fears control; 

Thy love illumines every cloud: 

Rend thou away doubt’s clinging shroud, 
Thou Saviour of my soul! 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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A GROUP OF NATURAL MONOPO- 
LIES. 


BY PROF, WILLIAM G. SUMNER. 


THE means of transportation are natu- 
ral monopolies. <A turnpike, a canal, or 
a railroad from one point to another, if it 
could run on a mathematical straight line, 
would be a complete monopoly, because 
there is but one such line. Ifmore and 
more railroads are built until they form a 
net-work, they eitherform a very highly 
developed form of competition, in which 
there are complicated factors, united un- 
der avery intricate combination, or they 
run over into artificial monopolies. In 
the former case the legitimate remunera- 
tion of the owners of the railroad is sac- 
rificed; in the latter case the tendency is 
to take away from the community allad- 
vantage of the railroads by making the 
people pay so much for it that they arein 
effect put back where they would have 
been if there had been no railroad. Hence 
the immense complexity of the railroad 
probiem, and the mischief of the various 
rough-and-ready solutions of it which 
have been offered. 

The transmission of intelligence by tel- 
egraph isa natural monopoly. The mail 
and express transportations are included 
under transportation in general. All 
other transmission of intelligence by tele- 
graph or telephone must be a monopoly. 
The physical difficulties of reduplicating 
the apparatus within thelimits of space 
where it must be used, produce this ne- 
cessity. 

The organization for this purpose which 
has the most widely extended apparatus, 
which can reach the greatest number of 
points, and is ready to take any business 
at any time, and perform it with the least 
doubt or delay, will always have an ad- 
vantage in competition for business, if 
there is competition, which will enable it 
to advance to a monopoly. The reasons 
lie in the natural conditions of the busi- 
ness, and there is, as yet, no means known 
for escaping it. 

The gas and water supply, and appar- 
ently now, also, the electric light supply 
of a city are natural monopolies. The 
reasons are chiefly those already given 
with regard to telegraphs. The physical 
conditions of the space within which the 
apparatus must lie make it impossible to 
bring competition to bear. 

All literary productions are natural 
monopolies. A newspaper is a natural 
monopoly. It uses itsname for a defini- 
tion and limit of its monopoly. It exploits 
its reputation, and its efforts toward suc- 
cess all take the form of distinguishing 
itself from other journals and conquering 
a field of influence and profit which it can 
maintain as exclusively as possible. The 
great number of journals which lack dis- 
tinction of apy kind are on a basis of 
competition, limited only by locality, 
sect, party favor, or otber special advan- 
tages which may be more or less valuable. 
The great journals tend more and more, 
as they win success, to become individu- 
alized and then the exploitation of their 
productive power is subject to the rules of 
monopoly. 

Every book is a monopoly, and copy- 
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rights, perhaps, better than anything 
else, serve to illustrate the wide range 
through which monopoly may act. Vol- 
umes are printed which scarcely any one 
will buy. The owner of the copyright has 
an absolute monopoly, but, there being 
no demand, his monopoly is worthless, 
from which it appearsthata man cannot 
oppress his fellows, simply because ‘“‘he 
has a monopoly.” From this supposition 
upward there may be all stages of de- 
mand for a book, until wecome to those 
which can be sold by the tens of thousands, 
The law of copyright does not create the 
monopoly. That lies in the unique crea- 
tion of the author. The law only enables 
him to prevent any one else from exploit- 
ing it, justas it prevents one man from 
exploiting @nother man’s land. Neither 
does the law give him possession of the 
ideas in the book, but only of the me- 
chanical form and verbal dress in which 
they are composed. Hence the custom- 
ary coupling together of patents and 
copyrights is incorrect. Patents are arti- 
ficial m>nopolies; copyrights are natural 
monopolies. 

On account of the common element of 
natural monopoly, the business of a great 
publishing house, and the business of a 
great railroad, have common elements in 
the economic principles on which they 
are conducted, however far apart the 
two forms of business may, in their gen- 
eral character, seem to be. 

A paper currency is a natural monopoly; 
banks did not make 1t a monopoly. The 
amount of money-metal in the world 
being taken as itis, and the proportion of 
a nation’s trade to the trade of the world 
being taken as it is, the specie circulation 
must be an exact quantity. Paper cur- 
rency to that amount can be issued, and 
no more. It may all be issued by one 
bank, or a thousand may compete for it, 
but its total is limited in value amount. 
If more should be issued, it would depre- 
ciate so that its value would, at least, not 
exceed the specie which it displaced. 

Finally all forms of personal excellence, 
superiority, skill and distinguished attain- 
ment, constitute natural monopolies and 
find their reward under applications of 
the monopoly principle. The doctrine of 
non-competing groups in industry is sim- 
ply a case of monopoly. Those men who 
enter into the industrial organization 
armed only with muscular power and 
without natural or acquired power to dis- 
tinguish them from brutes or machines, 
are ona dead level of competition with 
brutes or machines. Every advancing 
grade of acquirement forms the basis of a 
new and, generally speaking, less numer- 
ous group of persons. Every such group 
of higher and higher specialization is pro- 
tected in its higher advantages by the 
principle of monopoly. When we try to 
stimulate our young men to work and 
study, and to the improvement of their 
youth, we declare to them that every at- 
tainment which they make will secure to 
them command over the ills and chances 
of life. Wehave no guarantee for the 
truth of what we say except in the monop- 
oly advantage which comes from supe- 
riority. The professions, in general, owe 
their superior advantage to the double 
fact that they are occupied with personal 
services in which machines cannot com- 
pete and that the natural monopoly in 
them is hedged about by high acquire- 
ments. which cost long effort and large ex- 
penditure of capital. 


16, 1888. 
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From these instances and those which 

I gave in a former paper it is evident that 
‘‘monopoly ” is not what it is often called 
in current declamation. Monopoly is not 
au invention of man, least of alla mod- 
ern invention, or a product of “ capital- 
istic society.” It is interwoven with the 
whole life of man on earth, in all its forms 
and from the earliest times. It is not 
now at one pole of society, with competi- 
tion and liberty at the other. They meet 
and shade off into each other at a com- 
mon boundary. It itis not reasonable to 
denounce natural monopolies, because, if 
they are founded in the order of Nature, 
no one is to blame for them, and nothing 
can modify them but such applications 
of intelligence as may change their form, 
or combine their action with new forces. 
Neither are natural monopolies all or al- 
ways mischievous; they have very great 
utility and advantage. It is therefore an 
abuse to use ‘‘monopoly” asa word of 
sweeping and self-evident condemnation. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 

THE LYRIC AND DRAMATIC POETS 
OF MEXICO. 


By BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, D.D., LL.D, 
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THE immediate literary effect of the 
Mexican War of Independence, in the first 
third of the present century, was not sal- 
utary or encouraging. Military life is al- 
ways destructf¥e of the literary spirit, In 
fact, the long struggles for freedom from 
the Spanish yoke did retard a literary 
current already in broad and hopeful 
movement. Even with far-off Mexico 
there was something of a new birth of 
literature toward the end of the eighteenth 
century and in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth. The very ends of the earth had 
felt the thrill of the fresh and original 
spirit which arose out of the agonies of 
the French Revolution of 1789, and when 
Germany, for the first time since Luther, 
began to give new thought to the world. 

Spain caught some of the far-floating 
ideas, and Mexico, her ill-used but favor- 
ite child, soon shared them. The more 
quiet and reflective sciences began to be 
cultivated. That the scholarly spirit be- 
gan to grow into strength is plainly prov- 
en from the aside revelations of Humboldt 
and the new interest of other Europeans 
in the unknown province. But this was 
a process fatal to the Spanish dominion. 
When Mexico felt the new shock from 
Europe, the sleep was at an end. The 
education budded into revolution. The 
revolution blossomed into independence. 
The first thought of the aroused giantess 
was of the earlier time, when Montezuma, 
and not the Spanish Viceroy, lingered be- 
neath the cypresses of Chapultepec. 

That the literary spirit was already 
aroused, and was only subdued by the ap- 
pearance of a graver interest, may be seen 
in the dramatic works of Gorostiza. Some 
of his plays are still popular, and serve 
their purpose in satisfying the strong 
taste of the Mexican for theatrical effect. 
Navarrete was distinguished for his relig- . 
ious poetry. Tagle was the first to catch 
the air of the coming vernal storm. His 
verses abounded in patriotic fervor. His 
Ode addressed to the Army of the Three 
Guerantees, commanded by Yturbide, 
prove him to have been a true prophet of 
the coming deliverance.* Other poets ap- 
peared during this period of suspense. 
Ortega, Quintana Roo, Carpio, and Pe- 


* Janvier, in The Critic (New York), Nov. 20th, 1656, 
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sardo were the most notable of the class. 
But the most permanent contribution to 
Mexican literature was Lizardi’s ‘“ Peri- 
guillo Sarmiento,” of which Mr. Janvier 
says: ‘“‘It might be styled the Mexican 
‘Gil Blas,’ and that to this day remains one 
of the wittiest and most delightful books 
in the whole range of Mexican literature. 
This has been republished again and again, 
and although several other of Lizardi’s 
works still survive, this will be the work 
by which he will be enduringly known.” 
But of the prose as of the poetry of Mexi- 
co, it may be said that there was no se- 
rious production of this transitional period 
which can be called permanent or broad. 
The poetry consisted of little more than 
inarticulate prophecies of what might 
justly be expected of Mexico when all its 
chains were once broken, when the sores 
were all healed, the school-house built on 
every hillside, the Protestant Church in 
every valley, and the ballot in the hand 
of every man and woman. 

Immediately after the Mexicans had 
fought their last battle, and Spain ac- 
knowledged their independence, the chief 
literary tendency was toward poetry. 
Historiography and kindred work were 
compelled to wait until the new nation 
had time to reflect on its bloody and tu- 
multuous past. The poetry was, indeed, 
volcanic and sulphurous; it was the hot 
lava from the boiling caverns of the pas- 
sion for a new national life. Everything 
was to be created. Spain, the mother 
who had sent over her Jesuit theology 
and in return required merciless tribute, 
and galleys loaded to the gunwale with 
gold and silver, was now less respected 
for ideas. France was looked to for mod- 
els even more than Spain. There was a 
general disposition to sunder all the ties 
which had bound the province to the land 
of Cortes and the autos-da-fé But there 
were the language, the kinship, and the 
religious faith. These mighty bonds were 
strong enough to make the connection be- 
tween Spain and Mexico still close. 
Whatever filial animosities might still be 
cherished by the Mexicans, blood was 
thicker than water. Mexico would re- 
quire many a decade before it could cease 
to draw its life from Spain, It was com- 
pelled to do what it had no desire to do. 

A precise parallel to the Mexican condi- 
tion may be found in the former relation 
between the United States and Great 
Britain. While there were at first among 
us the recollections of the stamp act and 
tea tax and other oppressive measures, 
which were vivid and bitter for at least 
three-quarters of a century, the common 
ties of blood and literature and religious 
faith finally came into the foreground, 
and have now long been asserting them- 
selves with new power. In the coming 
years all the sympathies and common 
bonds will gain such ascendency as to 
blot out the memories of 1776 and 1812 
and the threats of 1861-65. There is, how- 
ever, this difference between Mexico and 
the United States in their relation to their 
mother countries. The new republic at 
our side will steadily drift away from the 
old Spanish moorings. Ultramontane 
theology and skillful bull-fighters will 
still be imported from Spain, but the gen- 
eral tendency of the country will be to 
absorb the ideas of progressive European 
countries and the United States, and to 
take on every year an intenser glow of 
Protestant life. The United States and 
Great Britain, on the contrary, will ad- 
vance together. Each will! learn from the 
other. They cannot grow apart, but must 
intertwine. The problems of each will 
be solved by both together. As a proof, 
America is now helping Gladstone and 
the Liberal Party to settle the Irish ques- 
tion, and when local government comes 
to Ireland—as come it must—it will be 
seen that the glad day has been hastened 
many a decade by American sympathy. 

Prieto was the first Mexican poet who 
reflected all the characteristics of a new 
national existence. His poetic quality 
was most prominent, but he was great on 
many fields. As statesman and scholar 
he would have been an honor to any land. 
But the Mexicans revere his name most 
tenderly because he was the first great 
poet of their new nation. He was in the 
habit of writing for the serials, which 





sprang into existence, in large number, 
during the early years of the nation. One 
of his earliest volumes was his ‘‘ Curbstone 
Muse.” This, too, has remained the public 
favorite. His ‘‘ National Romance” is a 
critical work of large plan, and undoubt- 
edly the most ambitious work of Prieto. 
His ‘‘ Inedited Verses” is a volume of va- 
ried import, in which serious poems and 
patriotic odes predominate. Prieto is still 
living, though beyond his threescore and 
ten. 

Mateos is more prolific than Prieto, but 
less universalin quality. His lyric poems 
have never been collected. Some of his 
stronger single productions are: ‘‘ The 
Jealousies of Philip IV.,” ‘‘ The Honey- 
moon,” and the ‘Death of Lincoln.” 
These, with others, have given him his 
widest fame. Among his dramas may be 
mentioned the following: ‘‘The Burning 
of the Gate,” ‘‘One for a Hundred,” *‘ The 
Domestic Tyrant,” and ‘‘Time and Eter- 
nity.” His novels are: ‘‘ The Crag of the 
Plains” and the ‘Sun of May.” ‘Jose 
Rivera y Rio,” also a lyrist, has gone into 
many fields. His three chief novels are: 
‘*The Three Adventuresses,” ‘‘ Fate and 
Providence,” and ‘‘ Recollection and Dis- 
enchantment.” He has published three 
volumes of poems: ‘‘ Flowers of Exile,” 
‘‘Sunbeams and Clouds,” and ‘ Poetical 
Works.” Estava, besides a volume of 
poems, has written the following works 
of fiction: ‘‘The White Woman,” ‘‘ Don 
Juan Rodrigues,” and ‘‘ Miguel Jipes.” 
Vigil, Director of the National Library in 
Mexico, and distinguished in many de- 
partments of literature, has written some 
stirring lyric poems. He has gathered up 
a number of the popular legends, written 
dramas, produced a series of lectures on 
Spanish authors, and performed a rare 
service to the literature of his country by 
a strong and pure translation of the ‘‘ Sat- 
ires of Persius.” Contreras has been dis- 
tinguished as a lyric poet by the correct- 
ness and classical finish of his style. He 
has also been an industrious dramatic 
writer. Among his principal productions 
the following may be mentioned: ‘ The 
Man of the House,” ‘‘The Punishment by 
God,” ‘‘ Up to Heaven,” ‘ Gil Gonzales,” 
and an ‘Intrigue of Cortes.” Apart 
from the drama, Contreras has written 
two volumes of poetry of general char- 
acter. 

The dramatic poets of Mexico have 
drawn their inspiration largely from the 
tumultuous history of the country itself, 
Cuellar has made important practical ef- 
forts to elevate the general culture of his 
country, and was one of the founders of 
the Museo Hidalgo. He has been one of 
the most frequent contributors to La 
Libertao, a leading journal, and has served 
as Secretary of the Mexican Legation in 
Washington. His chief dramatic works 
are: ** Duties and Sacrifices,” ‘‘ Disasters 
of a Revenge,” ‘‘ The Art of Love,” ‘* Re- 
demption,” and an ‘‘ Eastern Tour.” He 
has also cultivated fiction. The chief of 
his novels are: ‘‘ The Sin of the Century,” 
and ‘‘ Chicken Salad.” Cuellar wrote at 
first under the pseudonym of ‘* Faciendo.” 
He began his literary work in 1848, by 
articles in the Echo of Commerce, a jour- 
nal devoted to trade. His poems ap- 
peared in a collected form in 1856. 

Chavero has written a few general 
poems, but his work has been chiefly 
dramatic. His principal plays are the 
following: ‘‘ Zochitl,” ‘‘ The Loves of Al- 
caron,” ‘‘ Quetzalcoatl,” ‘‘The Author of 
the Dispatch,” and ‘*The World of an 
Hour.” Chavero is known in literary 
circles as an accomplished bibliographer 
and archeologist. Early Mexican history 
has especial attractions to him. Palacio 
has cultivated dramatic writing with 
great industry. But while his poems 
have been numerous, he has never taken 
enough interest in their permanence to 
collect them. He has been, in addition, 
a successful writer of fiction. His most 
important novels are the following: 
‘*Calvary and Tabor,” ‘“‘ Garatuza,” ‘‘ The 
Pirates of the Gulf,” and ‘‘ Virgin and 
Martyr.” Peza has written in pure and 
elegant style. His three dramas are: 
‘The Science of the Hearthstone,” ‘+ Ro- 
salia,” and ‘‘The Death of Columbus.” 
He has spent his life chiefly in Madrid as 
Secretary of the Mexican Legation, where 





his opportunities have been abundant to 
equip himself thoroughly as an author. 
He has edited ‘‘The Mexican Lyre,” a 
most excellent collection of the lyric 
poems of contemporary Mexican authors. 
He has written a historical novel, ‘‘ The 
Virgin of Guadelupe.” His ‘‘ History of 
Beneficence in Mexico” is his most serious 
and thoughtful work. Enriquez is one of 
the few Mexican poets who have been ed- 
ucated in Germany. His principal dra- 
matic writings are: ‘‘The Exposition,” 
‘** Paula,” and ‘‘ The Slave.” His elegaic, 
descriptive and patriotic poems and trans- 
lations have been combined in one vol- 
ume — ‘‘ Tropics.” Sierra has written 
maay dramatic works, but the best of all 
is his ‘‘ Piety.” He has also written an 
‘** Ancient History,” anda novel, the ‘“‘An- 
gelof the Future.” Cuenca has labored 
in the dramatic field, of which his ‘‘ Iron 
Chain” gives excellent proof. Rosas has 
won his chief claim on popular affection 
by his precious volume of ‘‘ Fables.” But 
his dramas constitute the larger portion 
of his work. He has written many, but 
the best are: ‘‘ Flowers and Thorns,” 
‘“‘The Parents,” and ‘‘Cesar’s Wife.” 
Cuevas has produced several excellent 
dramas, and, in addition, has written a 
number of philosophical and. moral stud- 
ies. Perhaps his most successful book is 
his beautiful study on the celebrated poet- 
ess, the nun Juana Inés de la Cruz. Mo- 
rales has written a dramatic work under 
the title of ‘‘Country and Honor.” He 
has also written a society novel, ‘‘ The 
Skeptic.” Lerdo has produced three dra- 
matic works: ‘‘ Lerisa,” ‘‘ The Step-Moth- 
er,” and “‘ The Sisters of Charity.” Ortiz 
has been a busy author in the same favor 
ite department of literature. Among his 
wrilings may be mentioned ‘* The Daugh- 
ter of the Insurgent,” *‘The Weeper,” 
“The Philanthropist,” and ‘‘ The Aveng- 
er.” 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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THE AUTHORITY OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





THE readers of the Bible should always 
keep in mind that the term ‘‘Scripture” 
or ‘‘Scriptures,” when occurring in the 
New Testament, refers to the sacred writ- 
ings existing among the Jews at the time 
of Christ, by them regarded as of divine 
authority, and among Christians now 
spoken of as the Old Testament, and by 
them accepted as apart of the Word of 
God. The manner in which Christ and 
his apostles treated these writings is a 
matter of no little importance to the 
Christian, in this age,or in any age, 
in determining in what light he should re- 
gard them. If they accepted them as of 
divine authority, then we have in this 
fact, not only a safe, buta conclusive rule 
for our guidance. 

Nothing is clearer, in the New Testa- 
ment, than that Christ, in the days of his 
flesh, had freyuent occasion to refer to 
the Jewish Scriptures, and that, in doing 
so,he placed upon them the seal of his 
own indorsement, as a whole, and in va- 
rious parts, often quoting from them to 
confirm his own teaching, not infrequent- 
ly explaining them, always implying their 
divine authority, and never suggesting 
the remotest doubt on this point. Allud- 
ing to them as a whole, he said to the 
Jews: ‘‘Search the Scriptures, for in them 
ye think ye have eternal life; and they 
are they which testify of me.” The rec- 
ord of this interview with the two disci- 
ples on the day of his resurrection, when 
they were going to the village of Em- 
maus, contains the following words: 
“And beginning at Moses and all the 
prophets, he expounded unto them in all 
the Scriptures the things concerning him- 
self.” He met his apostles in the even- 
ing of the same day, and said to them: 
‘*These are the words which I spake unto 
you, while I was yet with you, that all 
things must be fulfilled which were writ- 
ten in the law of Moses, and in the 
prophets, and in the psalms, concerning 
me.” It is said that ‘‘then opened he 
their understandings that they might un- 
derstand the Scriptures.” He told the 


Jews before his death that he had not 
come ‘‘to destroy the law or the prophets,” 
but rather to fulfill them. 








The language of Christ in regard to 
the flood is an example of a specific ref- 
erence to a portion of the Old Testa. 
ment Scriptures. These are his words: 

“But as the days of Noe were, so shall 
also the coming of the Son of Man be. For 
as in the days that were before the flood 
they were eating and drinking,marrying and 
giving in marriage, until the day that Noe 
entered into the ark, and knew not until 
the flood came and took them all away, so 
shall also the coming of the Son of Man be.” 

The Book of Genesis gives an account 
of the flood in the days of Noah; and 
here Christ sets his seal to the truth of 
that account. He who denies the occur- 
rence of such a flood, and the destruction 
of the race thereby, with the exception of 
those saved in the ark, assumes to be 
wiser than the great Teacher. He rejects 
what Christ accepted as true. Christ, 
beyond all question, did commit himself to 
the divine authority of the Old Testament. 
There never was a word of dispute be- 
tween him and the Jews on this point. 

Precisely the same attitude was as- 
sumed by his apostles; and of this fact 
we have a general statement in the fol- 
lowing words »f Paul to Timothy: 

‘*But continue thou in the things which 
thou hast learned and hast been assured 
of, knowing of whom thou hast learned 
them: and that from a child thou hast 
known the holy Scriptures, which are able 
to make thee wise unto salvation through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus. All Scrip- 
ture is given by inspiration of God, and is 
profitable for doctiine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in righteousness, 
that the man of God may be perfect, thor- 
oughly furnished unto all good works. ”’ 
Paul here stamps the Jewish Scriptures, 
referred to collectively, with the signet of 
his own authority, and in the most express 
manner declares them to be stamped with 
the signet of God’s authority. For three 
Sabbath days in succession he reasoned 
with the Jews at Thessalonica, ‘‘out of the 
Scriptures,” assuming their divine author- 
ity, and showing therefrom that the 
Jesus whom he preached was Christ. 

So, also, the same apostle, having in 
the firs? and second chapters of his Epis- 
tle to the Romans declared Jews and 
Gentiles to be alike sinners and con- 
demned by the law of God, supposes a 
Jew to ask this question: ** What advan- 
tage then hath the Jew, or what profit is 
there of circumcision?” His answer is the 
following: ‘* Much every way; chiefly 
because that unto them were committed 
the Oracles of God.” There is no doubt 
that he here refers to the Old Testament 
Scriptures as a whole, of which he speaks 
as ‘‘the Oracles of God,” without any 
distinction between different parts. The 
Scriptures, or Oracles of God, of which 
Paul spoke, and from which reasoned, 
included the five Books of Moses; and in 
the first of these books we have an ac- 
count of the creation of the world, of 
Adam and Eve as the primitive ancestors 
of the human race,of their temptation and 
fall in the Garden of Eden, and of the in- 
troduction of death among men. This ac- 
count is a part of the ‘‘ all Scripture” that 
was ‘‘ given by the inspiration of God”; 
and toit Paul was no stranger. What 
he thought of it appears in the following 
reference to it: 

‘* Wherefore as by one man sin entered 
into the world, and death by sin; and so 
death passed upon all men, fer that all have 
sinned.”’ 

‘For since by man came death, by man 
came also the resurrection of the dead. For 
as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 
all be made alive. . . . And soit is writ- 
ten, The first man Adam was made a living 
soul.... The first man is of the earth, 
earthy; the second man is the Lord from 
Heaven.”’ 

“For Adam was first formed, then Eve. 
And Adam was not deceived, but the wo- 
man being deceived was in the transgres- 
sion.”’ 

‘“‘But 1 fear lest by any means, as the 
serpent beguiled Eve through his subtility, 
so your minds should becorrupted from the 
simplicity that is Christ.” 

These are the words of a man who claimed 
to have been taught ‘‘ by the revelation of 
Jesus Christ,” and to speak in the words 
‘‘which the Holy Ghost teacheth,” and 
whom the Christian world accepts as the 
great inspired expounder of Christianity. 
It is impossible not to see that, in the pas. 
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sages above quoted, he refers to the crea- 
tion and fall of Adam and Eve, as stated 
in the Book of Genesis. There was 1n his 
mind an Adam and an Eve, who were the 
first parents of the race. ‘‘ Adam was first 
formed, then Eve.” ‘‘ Adam was not de- 
ceived but the woman” was ‘ deceived.” 
“The serpent beguiled Eve through hissub- 
tility.” Death came into the world by 
the sin of Adam, andfrom him passed 
upon allhis descendants. This is what 
Paul says; and what he says exactly ac- 
cords withthe record given by Moses in 
the Book of Genesis, upon whose writings, 
as a part of the holy Scriptures, Christ 
placed the seal of his own authority. 

We have then Paul’s authority, as an 
inspired apostle, in regard to the truth of 
the record in reference to Adam and Eve 
as found in Genesis, and also in reference 
to the source of human mortality. If not 
good authority here, then where is he 
good authority, and when shall we believe 
what he says, and what rule shall we 
adopt in determining whether to believe 
or reject his words? To say that he sim- 
ply used current Jewish notions without 
intending to indicate his own faith in 
respect to them, is not only an assump- 
tion without a particle of evidence to 
support it, but also discreditable to bis sin- 
cerity and honesty. If he really believed 
as he wrote, but was entirely mistaken, as 
shown from other sources, then what be- 
comes of his inspiration, and indeed of all 
his teaching as an apostle? This is a 
question for those to answer who reject 
the record which Paul accepted as true. 

The fourth chapter of Genesis gives an 
account of the murder of Abel by Cain, 
both of whom are described as the sons of 
Adam and Eve. In the first Epistle of 
John we find an exhortation to love one 
another, followed by these words: ‘ Not 
as Cain, who was of that wicked one, and 
slew his brother. And wherefore slew he 
him? Because his own works were evil, 
and his brother’s righteous.” This shows 
that John knew the history in Genesis, 
and believed the facts there detailed, with 
regard to these two sons cf Adam and 
Eve. Paul, moreover, makes a reference 
to these facts in the following words: 
‘* By faith Abel offered unto God a more 
acceptable sacrifice than Cain, by which 
he obtained witness that he was right- 
eous, God testifying of his gifts; and by 
it he being dead yet speaketh.” Still 
further, Jesus Christ himself refers to this 
very Abel, saying: ‘‘ That upon you may 
come all the righteous blood shed upon 
the earth from the blood of righteous Abel 
unto the blood of Zacharias son of Ba- 
rachias, whom ye slew between the tem- 
ple and the altar.” These words of Christ 
recognize the history given in Genesis in 
regard to ‘‘ the blood of righteous Abel,” 
and assume the truth of that history. 
Were Paul and John and Jesus Christ 
alike in error in respect to this history? 
The infidel may say this, but it will hard- 
ly do for the Christian to imitate his ex- 
ample. 

Jude, in his epistle, speaks of Enoch as 
‘*the seventh from Adam,” implying both 
an Enoch and an Adam, and clearly re- 
ferring to the reccrd of both as we find 
it in the Book of Genesis. Paul, in his 
Epistle to the Hebrews, cites this Enoch, 
who was ‘“‘the seventh from Adam,” as 
one of his examples of faith: ‘“‘ By faith 
Enoch was translated that he should not 
see death; and was not found because 
God had translated him; for before his 
translation he had this testimony that he 
pleased God.” So, according to Genesis, 
there was a Noah and also a flood; and 
this Noah, in connection with the flood, 
furnishes another example of faith, as 
cited in the Epistle to the Hebrews. These 
examples of faith are based on the history 
given in Genesis, and are no examples at 
all, but mere fancy-work, if that history 
be not true. 

Luke, in giving the genealogy of Jesus 
of Nazareth, goes back to Adam, and 
there stops with all human ancestors, and 
speaks of Adam as “‘the son of God,” 
meaning that Adam had no human father, 
but was himself the first man, as described 
in Genesis. Adam, according to Luke, 
was not the product of a protoplasm 
fully grown, nor the lineal descendant of 
a monkey, but was *‘ the Son of God” by 








direct creation; and this is just what 
Moses says about him. 

Wethus see that the New Testament, 
in the words of Christ, and in the writings 
of his apostles, places the stamp of itsown 
authority upon the Old Testament, includ- 
ing the writings of Moses. If we accept 
and believe the former, we must also ac- 
cept and believe the latter. This indorse- 
ment of the latter by the former ought, 
with Christians, to be the end of the ques- 
tion in respect to the divine authority of 
the Old Testament. Such teachers as 
Christ and his apostles are not to be set 
aside or corrected by any uninspired hu- 
man wisdom. 

There are, however, some scientists who 
profess to have discovered that the Mo- 
saic account of the origin of man is not 
correct, that the race did not begin as de- 
scribed in the Book of Genesis, and that 
at least the earlier parts of this Book are 
nut to be regarded as historical, but rather 
as legends or fables which Moses or some- 
body else incorporated therein. What shall 
the Christian do with these scientists? 
The answer is that, if heisa scientist 
himself, he may reason with them, if he 
chooses, upon the merits of the question 
as one of simple science, and that whether 
he does so og not, he should not hesitate 
a moment to accept «s true that which has 
the indorsement of Christ and his apostles, 
especially as the scienti ts, so called, are 
at almost an infinite distance from cer. 
tainty as to what they affirm, and what 
they deny. Their theory, taken at its 
best, does not rise much, if at all, above 
a mere conjecture on a subject in respect 
to which every man, except as taaght by 
a revelation from God, must necessarily 
be profoundly ignorant. 

A Christian pays avery poor compli- 
ment to the Bible, and to his own faith in 
it, when he starts out with the assumption 
that on such a subject, science is the fixed 
point of certainty, and that the Bible is 
the variable point of uncertainty, and that 
if there be any seeming conflict between 
the two, the Bible must yield to the su- 
preme authority of science. This, in re- 
spect to the matter involved, is giving to 
science more honor than it deserves, and 
to the Bible far less honor than it deserves. 
What Christ thought and Paul thonght 
about the Mosaic record is a much. better 
guide, to the Christian, as to what he 
shall think, than any scicntist that ever 
lived or died. Christ and his apostles 
treated it asa true record ; and this fact, 
though not enough for an infidel, ought 
to be enough for every one, whether 
learned or unlearned, who believes in him 
and in the inspiration of his apostles. It 
is not possible to rest our faith upon a 
higher or more reliable authority. We 
must trust Christ and his apostles in re- 
spect to the great doctrine of our salvation. 
Why not trust them in every other mat- 
ter to which they have affixed their signet? 

BROOKLYN, N, Y. 

> 
THE MILITARY STRENGTH OF EU- 
ROPE AT THE DAWN OF 1888. 


BY FEDERICO GARLANDA, PH.D. 





ONCE more we are presented with the 
usual New-Year gift: the prospect of a 
European war. France, Germany, Austria 
—in fact, every nation is armed to the 
teeth, and, what is worse, Russia and 
Austria, with renewed and warm protes- 
tations of their peaceful and friendly in- 
tentions, have actually begun to move 
their enormous masses of uniformed slaves. 
Shall we have war? When? These are the 
questions which everybody is asking of 
everybody else. Meanwhile business en- 
terprise is lagging, exchanges oscillate, 
all trade hangs in awful suspense. Even 
if peace should be the outcome of all this 
agitation, itis hardly possible to figure 
up the amount of damage which this 
crisis causes to the economical life of Eu- 
rope. If we have a war at all, in all prob- 
ability it will be such a conflict as 
history has not yet seen. No campaign 
was ever undertaken with such enormous 
masses of men, with such dreadful weap- 
ons as those which are now at the dispo- 
sal of the great military powers. 

In the meantime in the awe of sucha 
terrible revolution, it is important to 
know the relative strength of each of the 








powers. In our summary military review, 
if it is of no consequence from where we 
start, we may just as well start from 
home. Italy has now in Africa, prepar- 
ing for a possible campaign against Abys- 
sinia, four brigades with the usual divi- 
sions of infantry,cavalry, sharp-shooters, 
artillery, alpini, engineers — altogether, 
about 20,000 men. Incase of a European 
war, Italy can dispose of 94 regiments of 
infantry, 12 of bersaglieri (sharp shooters), 
7 of alpini, 24 of cavalry, 19 of artillery, 4 
of engineers. These troops, which form 
the Italian standing army, are in detail 
as follows: 

In actual 

service. On leave. Total. 
Royal Carabineers... 22,596 2,083 24,579 


a ae 126,562 180,708 807,265 
Boraaguert.....0.cc.se0e 15,189 29,908 45,097 
arc nccrenink ae 9,850 40,392 56,242 
Military districts..... 9,260 255,867 264,727 
SS  a ee 26,870 74.827 = 100,797 
NUE co isis cc winds 7,718 17,178 24,886 
ee 25,450 8,850 54,280 

Sanitary companies, 
schools, etc... . 5,408 11,112 16,520 
251.284 620,015 871,299 


To these there must be added the milizia 
mobile (Landwehr), the milizia terrilo- 
riale (Landsturm), and the special militia 
belonging to the Sardinian Island. 

The artillery commands 1,254 guns. 
Summing up, the Italian land forces con- 
sist of 17,800 officers, and 871,299 men be- 
longing to the standing army; of 2,916 
officers and 278,714 men belonging to the 
milizia mobile, besides 17,129 men belong- 
ing to the Sardinian Island: then, of 
5,393 officees and 1,400,838 men belonging 
to the milizia territoriale; so that we have 
a grand total of 32,248 officers and 2,475,- 
533 men. 

The naval forces comprehend 18 men- 
of-war of the first class, 16 of the second, 
25 of the third; besides 18 torpedo boats of 
the first class, 23 of the second, 47 of the 
third; altogether, with an adequate num- 
ber of transport ships, 235 ships, of 
which, Lowever, about 50 are now being 
built. 

The French army has acquired of 
late an enormous development. In time 
of peace France keeps under arms 25,532 
officers, 499,118 men and 122,394 horse- 
men, her artillery has 1,856 field-gurs, 
and 99 fortress batteries. Then there is 
the territorial army with 145 regiments of 
infantry, 144 squadrons of cavalry, 18 
regiments of artillery, 18 battalions of 
engineers. In a case of war France can 
call to the ranks over two million men. 

The French navy is also exceptionally 
strong. It has altogether over 400 ships, 
with some iron-clads of enormous size. 
Her yearly expenditure on her navy is 
230,000,000 francs ($46,000,000). 

The land forces of the German Empire, 
after itsnew military laws, consist in time 
of peace of 19.264 officers,468,409 men, with 
84,091 horses. The artillery has 364 batter- 
ies, 47 of which have six pieces each, and 
317 have four. In time of war those 317 
batteries have also six pieces, bringing up 
the total to 2,184 guns, No other parts of 
the army in time of war, are increased in 
in the same proy ortion. Now there is be- 
fore the Reichstag a bill tending to pro- 
long the military service of the Landwehr 
and the Landsturm. In case of war Ger- 
many can muster 1,753,000 men of the 
standing army, and 993,000 men of the 
Landwehr. The Landsturm numbers 3,- 
955,000 men. Altogether, about sia mil- 
lion men! 

The navy of the German Empire, whol- 
ly of recent building, is strengthened by 
all the improvements which science has 
introduced of late. It consists of 13 iron- 
clads (from 7,000 to 9,000 tons), 9 frigates, 
23 gun-boats and 63 other ships; besides 75 
torpedo boats. Severalof the torpedoes 
are built after a new pattern and loaded 
with gun-cotton, from 40 to 115 kilos 
each. 

The land forces of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire also are divided into 
standing army, special troops, Landwehr 
and Landsturm. In time of war the 
strength of these several departments is 
represented by the following figures: 

Standing army: 26,711 officers, 778,889 
men, with 188,224 horses and 1,720 guns; 
Landwehr: 2,870 officers, 131,758 men, 
6,496 horses; Hungarian Landwehr: 4,178 





officers, 171,634 men, 14,814 horses; spe- 
cial troops, 429 officers, 19,000 men; Land- 
sturm, 9,582 officers, 481,540 men, 7,500 
horses, Altogether 43,774 officers, 1,533,- 
296 men, with 207,034 horses. The navy 
consists of 106 ships, with 295 guns. 

The English army has now under 
arms 218,557 men with 24,242 horses 
and 624 guns. The navy, by far the 
most powerful in the world, has near- 
ly 700 ships. The Russian Empire can 
dispose in time of war of 48,681 offi- 
cers, 2,001,379 men, 500,000 horses. 4,876 
guns. The Russian navy is also consid- 
erably strong. It consists of four divi- 
sions: the Baltic navy and that of the 
Black Sea, the Siberia flotilla and that of 
the Caspian Sea. The most powerful is 
the Baltic navy with 19 iron-clads, 138 
turreted ships, 106 torpedo boats, 20 
cruisers, and 17 gun-boats. The other 
three have together 142 ships of various 
size and form. The Turkish standing 
army has 12,000 officers, 170,000 men, 30,- 
000 horses, 1,888 field pieces and 2,874 for- 
tress pieces. Turkey’s navy is no longer 
strong enough to do much damage in 
an offensive war, but as this is not likely 
to be the case with Turkey, its service may 
yet prove effectiveenough ina defensive 
war. The Spanish army numbers 131,400 
men, namely, 100,000 in the peninsula, 
the rest in the colonies. In time. of war 
this army can swell up to 869,353 men 
23,467 horses and 484 guns. The navy 
has 6 iron-clads, 14 cruisers, and 134 other 
ships. 

This array of figures may have tired out 
the reader, I fear, and proved dry and un- 
interesting enough; but only at first 
sight they may appear dry. Just look at 
them awhile ahd you will see with what 
a ghastly light they appear circumfused. 
Think not of the waste of wealth and toil 
they represent—a waste which is part im- 
agination, but yet is the least damage. 
Think, onthe contrary, of these millions, 
no one of whom can call himself a free 
man, as no one is the free master of his 
own life, but may be summoned from day 
to day to imperil it for a cause in which he 
does not believe. Think of the rivers of 
human blood that will run when such 
forces come to clash; think of men’s 
brotherhood destroyed, and crops of ha- 
tred sown to be reaped with bloody scy thes 
by the coming generations. Alas! poor 
Europe! America, on her part, can once 
more enjoy that which Lucrece calls a 
godlike pleasure: to watch, secure from 
the shore, the raging sea, foaming, beaten, 
torn by the angry waves. 

ROME, January. 1888. 





ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 





CREMATION does not seem to make its 
way in this country with the speed of the 
Cross of Fire. Sir Henry Thompson’s ac- 
count of it in The Nineteenth Century, 
is convincing enough, both as regards 
health and convenience, but it is not 
encouraging as respecting progress. On 
the continent, indeed, the system seems 
accepted, no less than 787 cremations 
having taken place in Italy alone during 
the last ten years, and 475 in Germany; 
but in England there have been only ten 
per annum, and one of those was a Brah- 
min. For ten guineas ready money one 
can insure—if one can use such a word in 
such a connection—one’s being cremated 
after death; but there are very few cre- 
mated. This is curious, when one consid- 
ers the many advantages it offers as com- 
pared with our cumbrous and gruesome 
mode of burial, The fact is that the vul- . 
gar rather like the pompand circumstance 
of a funeral from which sensitive natures 
shrink with loathing. A friend of mine 
who had an especial horror of such cer- 
emonies, was once compelled to attend 
one, in the character of executor. He 
described his feelings to me, when he had 
put into his hand the program of ‘ the 
procession,” with ‘‘ the body” occupying 
a ghastly prominence in the center, when 
the undertaker whispered to him: ‘“‘ Now 
sir, we are going to lift.” Atlast it was 
all over, and he was leaving the cemetery 
with shattered nerves but a thankful heart 
when a man half hidden in crape ran up 
to him: ‘ Please sir, the corpse’s brother 
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wishes to speak to you.” These hideous 
things would be dispensed with by the 
new process, and especially the dangerous 
practice of standing inrain and snow, 
bareheaded by the grave-side, which is 
supposed to dohonor to the departed. 
Yet somehow the English public will not 
have it. The truth is perhaps, that we 
take a more material view of the matter 
than we like to own. 

The ways some people find for them- 
selves by which to quit the stage of life are 
very remarkable; their last look is often di- 
rected ‘‘ to the gallery,” their last thought, 
that is, engrossed with the idea of impress- 
ing their fellow-creatures with the catastro- 
phe of their end, rather than with its possi- 
ble effect upon themselves. One would sup- 
pose, that next to *‘ faith and prayers,” the 
cutting short of one’s own existence would 
be the ‘‘ very privatest of man’s affairs”; 
that the very quickest poison would be 
selected, and the very quietest spot for 
drinking it. But this is not so, as isclear, 
from the iron cages round the Monument 
and the Duke of York's column. The ego. 
tism of the suicide has probably never 
been more fully displayed than in the 
Spanish stock-broker who killed himself 
the other night, witha dynamite cartridge 
in the stall of atheater. As the explosion 
blew him to pieces, put the lights out, and 
caused over 100 persons to be injured by the 
universal panic, if his object was to make 
a sensation, he succeeded. Yet a word 
from a friend (but such unhappy wretches 
rarely have friends) would probably have 
averted the whole catastrophe, for it is 
certain that those who meditate sensa- 
tional self-slaughter are much more easily 
moved from their intent, than the resolute 
natures, full of the calmness of despair, 
who have done with the world even before 
they are out of it. Astory istold of a 
posing Frenchman who, before putting off 
this mortal coil, prepared, in writing, an 
account of his undoing it. ‘‘ I follow,” it 
began, ‘* the lesson of a great master,and, 
as Moliére said, ‘when all is lost, and 
even hope is fled’—Here it suddenly 
struck him, *‘ but is it Moliére who says 
it? Imust make sure or elseI shall be 
laughed at.” And while he was looking 
through his Moliére, a friend arrived and 
took his razor away from him, and locked 
it up. 

It is the habit of some people who have 
never even been in a captive balloon in 
their lives, to underrate the dangers of 
sailing in the sky. Now a days, such ad- 
vances have been made in science, they 
say that there isno more danger in it than 
in going on the switch-back railway. I 
don’t know how science can help a 
gentleman who drops—and there is always 
a chance of his dropping—even a hundred 
feet on to the earth or ten into the sea; 
and it isa fact that there were two fatal 
accidents last month to aeronauts, though 
in‘different hemispheres, within two days 
of one another. It isnot more thana 
hundred that the brothers 
Montgolfier first explored ‘‘ the viewless 
fields of air,” and yet the balloon, of which 
Benjamin wrote that it was ‘‘ a child about 
to become a man,” is no nearer its matur- 
ity. It is what some Brummel of science 
might well call, ** one of our failures.’ One 
of the eeriest things about these adventures 
in the air is the possibility to the outsider 
of their having no discoverable end. The 
balloon and its human freight may disap- 
pear together, of course; after a month 
or two one gives the voyager up, but still 
one cannot absolutely say of him, that 
‘*he is not lost but gone before;” he is 
lost and we don’t know where ‘he is gone. 
I know a man, who when asked whether 
a certain uncle of his is alive or no, always 
answers that ** he doesn’t know.” Twenty 
years ago his relative went up in a balloon 
with a professional aeronaut, and made 
a successfnl descent; but in getting out 
together the aeronaut was too quick for 
him, and up went the balloon like a sky- 
rocket, with the other init. It has never 
beenseen since, but the nephew still 
speaks of the matter with modest diffi- 
dence, and inherits the missing gentle- 
man’s property, as it were under protest. 

It is said of the selfish that when one 
of them does make up his mind to an act 
of self-sacritive, he does it thoroughly, 
and similarly it would seem thatthe Boers 


years ago 


of the Transvaal, whoare not famous for 
their peliteness, when they are persuaded 
to make an apology, perform the amende 
honorable with great completeness. ‘I, 
the undersigned,” writes one of them in the 
African Patriot, ‘‘ retract hereby, every- 
thing I have said against the eminent Mr. 
G. P. Bezuidenhowt, striking my mouth 
with the exclamation, ‘ You mendacious 
mouth, why do youlieso? I declare fur- 
ther that I know nothing against the 
character of Mr. G. P. Bezuidenhowt. I 
call myself besides a genuine liar of the 
first class. Signed, A. du Plessis. Wit- 
nesses J. du Plessis, J. C. Holmes.” “A 
genuine liar of the first class” though but 
a free translation of splendide mendax, 
has a fine effect and suggests some foreign 
order of knighthood. 

At this season of the year, when our 
country friends are so especially hospita- 
ble, it mightnot be out of place for them 
to consider whether they make us, their 
guests from town, quite as comfortable as 
they wish to do. There is nothing of good- 
will lacking, we are certain; indeed there 
may be even too much of it, in their pas- 
sionate desire to make us happy in their 
own way which is not always our way. 
That remark of the poet about our warm- 
est welcome being found at an inn is 
mere cynical nonsense ; but it is never- 
theless true that many a man would 
rather stop at an inn than at a friend’s 
house for this very reason. Why cannot 
these too kind friends of ours ‘let a body 
be?” The chief charm of a holiday to us is 
to do as we like, or as much as we like as 
is compatible with the convenience of 
others ; but they won’t allow us to do it. 
They make it a point of honor to take 
charge of us, to put us into drags and 
wagonettes and drive us to see places 
we don’t want to see. They insist upon 
our calling upon their friends, who are 
not our friends and never will be. Worse 
than all, they take us ten miles through 
frost and snow to dine withthem ; a ter- 
rible journey, but not so bad as the re- 
turn home. To sleep and then to wake; 
to sleep, that is in the carriage, and then 
to wake cold and shivery at the hall 
door is an experience that no dining with 
the De Veres, of Loamshire, in their an- 
cestral mansion, can atone for. When we 
ask our friends to town, which we seldom 
do—not I hope that we are less hospita- 
ble than our country friends, but because 
we have seldom a spare room to give 
them—we do not fall into this error, and 
why should they? I am certain this is 
why that agreeable fellow Jones, of Lon- 
don, so often gets the telegram that cuts 
short his visit to Arcadia, and doesn’t 
come to that part of it again. 

Our out-of-town friends may in their 
turn complain of the increasing lateness of 
the dinner-hour in town that one hears so 
much of nowadays. Ladies of fashion are 
now absolutely sitting down to dine at the 
hour when their grandmothers went to 
bed. Nevertheless, though the meal is 
prolonged enough—mainly by reason of 
those entrées to which we say, ‘‘No, 
thanks,”’ but mean it without the comma 
—the time occupied in actual eating and 
drinking is much less than it used to be. 
Half a century ago, we dined three hours 
in advance, but had not finished the re- 
past much earlier than at present. It is 
told of a Mr. Hay, of Edinburgh (afterward 
a Lord of Sessions), that he was called 
upon by aclient at four o’clock, who was 
surprised to find bim at dinner. “I un- 
derstood that five was your master's din- 
ner-hour,” he said to the servant. ‘‘So it is, 
sir; but this is his yesterday’s dinner,” 
was the reply. 

The price of truffles, it if telegraphed 
from Paris, is rising ‘‘alarming}ly ;” but it 
alarms me no more than it does the un- 
employed. I had just as soon eat a turkey 
stuffed with chestnuts as one stuffed with 
truffles, and would much rather it was 
destitute of either. To my palate, truf- 
fles have less taste than chestnuts, while 
they are infinitely more indigestible. Of 
course, it is mere impertinence to deny 
the appreciation of anything to others, 
simply because one cannot enjoy it one’s 
self; but there are some *‘acquired tastes” 
which the natural mind has a difficulty 
in believing to be genuine, and truffles is 





one of them. If they were cheap and com- 





mon as mushrooms, and not dependent 
for their discovery on the learned (or 
trained) pig, one can hardly imagine they 
would be so highly valued. It is gener- 
ally believed they come from France 
alone, whereas Hampshire produces heaps 
of them. They are not, however, rooted 
out by the Hampshire hog, but by dogs 
that are dedicated to their pursuit. The 
frost does not interfere with this out-door 
sport, and ‘‘the pace” has never been 
known ‘‘to kill” at it, which gives it a 
great advantage over hunting. 

The Registrar-General’s report upon 
marriages in England 1s far from cheerful 
reading. The market is “ flat,” ‘‘ de- 
pressed,” and the demand, it is rudely 
hinted, out of all proportion to the sup- 
ply. Matrimony has been steadily on the 
decline for the last twenty years. In 1866 
the ratio was 174 per thousand (the half 
does not indicate a marriage between juve- 
niles, but .5); in 1886 it was only 14. At this 
rate England will, ina hundred years, re- 
semble Heaven in so far as there will be 
‘neither marriage nor giving in mar- 
riage” in it; and there the similarity will 
end. It is in all seriousness a bad lookout 
for everybody. It is no sort of satisfac- 
tion to our maidens tolearn that the 
same sort of thing is going on in every 
other civilized country. 

“ That loss is common does not make 
Their own less bitter; rather more;” 
forit shows that there is no chance of 
their capturing even that ‘“‘ count of no 

count,” the noble foreigner. 

The particular reason of ‘this ‘“ back- 
wardness in coming forward ” is not ap- 
parent, but there are many circumstances 
that may well conduce to it. The matrons 
say it is the clubs, where yonug men 
prefer to live in dissolute luxury to taking 
to themselves a partner for life; the 
young men say it is the expensive way 
in which young ladies are brought up, 
and which prevents them from asking 
them to share their modest means; the 
young ladies, of course, have no obser- 
vation to offer, except ‘‘ they don’t care.” 
But these things only affect the upper 
ten thousand. Among the population in 
general, I suppose badtimes have some- 
thing to do with this decrease of mar- 
riages, and the result of hard times—emi- 
gration, which, though it does not out- 
strip population, takes a large percentage 
of young men away from thehome mar- 
ket. Perhaps the example of their betters 
may also have had an evil effect. At all 
events the fact is a grave one. There 
seems to be only one way out of it; to put 
a tax on bachelors. I shall welcome leg- 
islation in this direction. One remark of 
the Registrar-General’s, by the by, should 
not be omitted. He tells us, with the ut- 
nost gravity, that among those who still 
favor matrimony, the class that make the 
earliest marriages is the miners. Most 
people would have expected this. 

There is a good deal of talk about sav- 
ing bauks for the young just now, but 
their object should not be so much the in- 
culcation of thrift as the discouragement 
of extravagance. The old device of giv- 
ing a boy a sovereign on New Year’s Day 
and promising to double it if kept intact 
to the 1st of December was, no doubt, well 
intentioned, but it did not work well. If 
a lad saves all his pocket money he will 
probably die a very rich man, but will 
not be much regretted. There isa general 
notion abroad that your Charles Surface 
is not such an attractive character as he 
used to be considered, and this view is no 
doubt a correct one; but at all events he 
is a better fellow than his brother Joseph. 
There should be moderation in all things 
and it must be remembered that there is 
as great a tendency in thrift to become 
meanness as in liberality to become lavish- 
ness, and a mean boy is a skunk indeed. 
How a lad spends his money is of more 
consequence than how he hoards it; but 
since it gives us elders some trouble to dis- 
cover this, we recommend the bank. I 
am afraid this indolence lies at the bot- 
tom of much of our treatment of our ju- 
veniles. Wewink with both our eyes, 
because ’tis easier than to think. 

Of all the strange tales that travelers 
have told us, there is none queerer than 
Lieutenant Greedenfeldt’s account of the 
whistle-language in use on Gomera Isl- 
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and. This spot, which should be by 
rights in the Blackbird group, is situate 
in the Canary Archipelago; it is of vol- 
canic origin and full of fissures which it 
is supposed has caused this mode of com- 
munication to be adopted, as it admits of 
conversation between persons at a great 
distance. It is of no use for the female 
Gomers to whistle, 

** Whistle and I'll come to you, my lad,” 
because there are no bridges, and she 
can’t get to him; but she can say things a 
mile off which may cause ‘“ father and 
mother and all to go mad,” since not a 
word of it can escape them. These good 
people do not whistle for want of thought,. 
but to express it. They are not given to 
liquor, which proves that the necessity of 
wetting your whistle is a popular error, a 
fact most gratifying to us teetotallers, 
My only fear is that this one Traveler who 
has Returned (pace Mr. Christie Murray) 
from this very remarkable spot, is a Fic- 
tionist. His statements, it is true, have 
been made before the Berlin Anthropologi- 
cal Society, but even learned societies have 
been ‘‘ made hay of” before now. Lieu- 
tenant Greedenfeldt is an officer and a 
gentleman, butso was his countryman, 
Baron Munchausen. 

M. Auguste Maquet, who worked out 
the elder Dumas’s ideas for him, has lately 
died very rich—for a literary person— 
as his master died very poor. Itseems the 
same thinghappens in letters as in me- 
chanical science, where the man who in- 
vents the patent is generally buried by 
the parish, andthe gentleman who works 
itsleeps under a mausoleum of marble. 
M. Maquet, however—if his share of the 
partnership was what it isreputed to be— 
did something for his money. He had to 
write the love scenes, the moral reflec- 
tions (not very numerous, however), and 
those interminable but almost monosylla- 
bic conversations which in Dumas’s later 
volumes are so significant of payment by 
the line. He was like the poor curate 
who is never permitted to ‘extend him- 
self” in the pulpit lest he should detract 
from his rector’s popularity; or, like the 
small school-boy who has to ‘“‘fag out” at 
cricket, without ever being allowed any 
innings. Tolead up tothe most dramatic 
crimes, yet to leave their commission to 
another hand; to undermine the princi- 
ples of the most beautiful females only 
that some one else should run off with 
them at last; to paint the villain in colors 
of eclipse but to leave another to kill him, 
must have been trying work indeed and 
deserved good pay. 

The novels of M. Gaboriau and his 
sensational contreres must have been 
works of the imagination indeed if the 
French police can be judged by their pro- 
ceedings in connection with the death of 
Mr. M’Neill. What dunderheads these 
directors must be if, ina ‘‘one-horse” 
place like Boulogne, they cannot discover 
the truth of a matterso simple. Edgar 
Poe had, I think, a greater genius for the 
analysis of crime than any of his Paris- 
ian rivals. The ‘‘Murder in the Rue 
Morgue” and ‘‘ The Purloined Leter” are 
excellent examp!es of it,though his ‘*‘Mys- 
tery of Marie Roget” is a maze without a 
plan, and altogether disappointing. One 
cannot somehow help feeling convinced 
that if his friend Dupin could have been 
set down at Boulonge Pier with one end 
of the clue of poor M’Neill’s fate in his 
hand he would soon have arrived at the 
other end; whereas, though given plenty 
of rope, the only use, up to this present 
writing, the French police have put it to 
is to hang themselves. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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CHRIST IN GOVERNMENT. 


BY FRANCES E,. WILLARD, 
PRESIDENT OY THE WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPER- 
ANCE UNION. 








To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 
THE recent National W.C. T. U. Con- 
vention at Nashville, resolved to ask the 
Prohibition Party to declare its purpose 
to help forward the universal reign of 
Christ in the customs of society and the 
laws of the land. Some criticism has re- 


sulted from this action, as one that looked 
to a union of Church and State, one that 
would help the Catholics into power when 
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omen should achieve the ballot, etc. 


In reply, I have written the following 
"fetter and would be glad to have you print 


itif you are willing. 





An Open Letter to Mrs. Lucinda B. Chandler, 
and in reply to several other Letters. 


EVANSTON, ILL., Jan. 3d, 1888. 


Dear Sister and Friend:—A reply to your 
courteous letter of criticism would have 
been made earlier, but for the engrossing 
duties that preceded and have followed 
our recent Convention of the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 

It isa psychological curiosity that two 
women as individual as you and]; as de- 
yoted to liberty of thought and action; as 
consecrated, soul, body and spirit, to free- 
dom of religious opinion and the total 
separateness of Church and ‘State, could 
view the recent declarations of the W. C. 
T. U. concerning Christ, from standpoints 
so diametrically opposite. There is no 
parallel to the phenomenon that I can 
think of, except the belief of our German 
friends that you and I, who favor total 
abstinence, are sworn foes of personal 
liberty, whereas we both believe ourselves 
to be among its most loyal friends and 
stout defenders. 

Perhaps the explanation in each case is 
that we approach thesubject along widely 
different paths of thought and from start- 
ing-points as widely dissimilar. ‘‘ Come, 
let us reason together”; should be our 
motto in dealing with each other, even as 
itis in dealing with our German friends. 
Suppose we take as our first position that 
which is conceded with practical unani- 
mity by the human race, viz.: that (to 
quote your own apt language), ‘‘ The 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man, the unity of creation and Crea- 
tor, were the supreme truths of the mes- 
sage of the Son of Man. ” Could anything 
better happen to a political platform than 
that it should recognize this truth a thou- 
sand times declared by the lips and life 
of Him whom the ages have accepted as 
** the Counsellor ”? Would any other truth 
so much exalt the workingman and the 
manacled woman, or give tothem more 
speedily their rights before the law ? 

Can the heart of God beat anywhere 
else more potently than ina party and a 
platform that allies itself to God as re- 
vealed in that Christ-spirit which knows 
neither foreign nor native, neither bond 
nor free, neither male nor female, but 
lifts humanity to one equal level of op- 
portunity and hope? Nothing short of 
high standards can elevate a nation to 

high achievement, and more than any 
other being who has trod its soil, Christ 
gave to our pitiful and broken-hearted 
world the law of love and love as a law. 
Ecclesiasticism has cursed and slain its 
thousands, but Christianity, like its au- 
thor, lives only to bless and make alive. 
Men have invented hierarchies, enthroned 
a fisherman as God’s vicegerent, lighted 
inquisitorial fires, and made the Prince of 
Peace a mighty man of war. Men have 
taken the simple, loving, tender Gospel 
of the New Testament and translated it 
into terms of sacerdotalism, dogma and 
martyrdom. But religion is an affair of 
the heart. The world is hungry for the 
comfort of Christ’s Gospel, and thirsty 
for its every-day beatitudes of that holi- 
ness which alone constitutes happiness. 

To the exegesis of the cloister the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
opposes that of common life; to the Ori- 
entalism that is passing off the stage, we 
oppose modern Christianity. Could a 
political party have a better plank than 
‘Peace on earth, good-will to men”? 
Could not the soundest planks ever laid 
down for the Labor Party to stand upon 
be found in the New Testament? Is 
there really anything to fear, nay, is there 
not really everything to hope from the 
rule of Christ’s Gospel in the world? Be- 
lieving this, the National Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, at its recent 
meeting, with every state in the Union, 
except Nevada and five of the territories 
represented by delegates, declared its 
** purpose ” as follows: 

“* Resolved, That the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, in its four- 
teenth convention assembled, offers its de- 


who has led its hosts through light and 
shadow, success and defeat, even unto this 
auspicious hour, and declares its solemn 
purpose to help forward the universal reign 
of Christ in the customs of society and the 
laws of the land; not in form but in fact, 
not ecclesiastically but really; through the 
spirit of truth that he promises to all his 
followers, and who will lead into all truth 
every heart that is loyal to God and home 
and native land.” 

Christ is to-day the great world-force 
for righteousness, for gentleness, for pur- 
ity;and I believe with all my heart the 
world can in no other way do itself so 
great a favor as by making much of his 
mission. He is so high as to be seen from 
everywhere; to whom else can the nations 
rally with such unanimity ? Heis so vast 
as to encompass us all in bis plan and his 
regard; shall we not let him gather usasa 
hen gathers her chickens under her 
wings? He is so universal as to be claimed 
by all, from Catholic to Spiritualist, and 
even Agnostics and Atheists say with Pi- 
late: ‘‘ I find no fault inthe man.” Can 
we not then all consent to be claimed by 
him as loving, loyal followers? In law, in 
politics, in government, there cannot bea 
creed. To creeds we hold according to 
our nurture, and I, atleast, would as soon 
desert my mother as my mother-church. 
But when we come out from our different 
heart-homes of training and of faith, we 
may surely meet and mingle on the broad 
plains of the Christ-Gospel, and confess, 
in the customsof society and the laws of 
theland, that ‘blest tie that binds our 
hearts in Christian love.” 

I believe the ballot in woman’s hands 
will mightily help onward the day of 
this fraternization, not only in our own 
progressive land, but in all the wide, wide 
world. I believe the Catholic Church is 
growing more liberal than is generally sup- 
posed, and that it can no more regain its 
temporal power than medival ignorance, 
superstition, and abject servitude to 
kings and popes can be restored. Ido 
not believe that the noble, patriotic men 
who constitute so large an element of 
its leadership, expect or desire any such 
power, more than a swift, forward mov- 
ing deer would desire to be a slow, back- 
ward crawling crab. I believe that with 
the cobwebs swept from man’s brains by 
total abstinence, and with the removal 
of the barbarous alcohol trade, we shall 
enter upon a golden age in which men 
shall welcome women to a place beside 
them in the throne-room of government. 

My whole heart cries out, 

**O Freedom, deepen thou a grave, 

Where every king, where every slave, 

Shall cast in crown ard chain, 

Till only man remain !” 
And when that day of days shall come 
I believe that Christ, the strongest friend 
that manhood ever found, the tenderest 
that womanhood shall ever know, will be 
enthroned in every heart, and lifted to 
the spiritual plane, ‘‘so near and yet so 
far”; ‘‘ weshall be like him for we shall 
see him as he is.” 

Praying, working and living, through 
the Spirit, for that hour, Iam 

Your sister in the liberty wherewith 
Christ maketh free, 


FRANCES E, WILLARD. 
Rest COTTAGE, EVANSTON, ILL. 
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THE VIKING EXHIBITION. 


CELEBRATION OF THE DISCOVERY OF 
AMERICA, BY LEIF ERIKSON, A.D. 1000. 


BY MARIE A. BROWN, 








IF Mallet’s words are true that ‘‘history 
has not recorded the annals of a people 
who have occasioned greater, more sud- 
den, or more numerous revolutions in 
Europe than the Scandinavians, or whose 
antiquities, at the same time, are so little 
known,” and if Wilhelm was also correct 
in stating that ‘‘in the ‘Heimskringla’ we 
obtain from the narratives of the Ice- 
landers’ extensive journeys through all 
Europe to Rome, Constantinople and Je- 
rusalem, also the knowledge of the his- 
tory, geography and antiquity of Eastern, 
Western and Southern Europe,” the mod- 
ern world cannot but conclude that the 
ancient Scandinavians, and particularly 
the Icelanders, were a people of unequaled 
prowess,the ripest attainments, capable of 





vout thanks to the Wonderful’ Counselor, 


any race they chose to subdue, capable 
alike of discovery and conquest. The dis- 
covery of America, pronounced th¢ great- 
est achievement in modern times, was 
the least of their achievements, for they 
had already done so much more than that 
in Europe. 

The Viking Exhibition, which I have 
proposed should be held in Washington 
in 1889, in connection with the celebra- 
tion of the forming of our Constitution, 
would be a revelation, a resurrection, so 
to speak, of the brilliant Viking Age, 
presenting vividly and objectively the 
surroundings amid which those proudest 
and mostindomitable of men lived, the 
old Icelandic Vikinga-skdli, or banquet- 
ing hall, their shields and weapons, orna- 
ments of gold, silver and bronze, their 
beakers, and specimens of decorative art 
in carved panels, tapestry, etc., etc., 
together with the edifice, which could be 
reproduced with perfect historical accu- 
racy, thanks to the minute details of hab- 
itations, manners and customs given by 
the Northern writers, and also afull- 
size model of the famous Viking ship 
exhumed at Gokstod, in Norway, in the 
year 1880. Such a revelation of Viking 
life, of the precise period of the discovery 
of America, by Leif Erikson, would bea 
marvel of beauty and a priceless treasure 
to the historian and antiquary. It would 
bring to our shores all the cultured peo- 
ple and scholars of Europe, and it would 
give to the United States the unprece- 
dented distinction of having conceived of 
and brought to perfection the most mag- 
nificent and unique historical exhibition 
ever arranged by any nation. 

The design forthe Viking-hall I found 
in that very valuable work by Sir George 
W. Dasent, the *‘Saga of Burnt Njal,” 
the introduction to which contains excel- 
lent descriptions of the dwellings and 
mode of life in Iceland at that period. 
The facade and ground-plan were 
sketched by the noted Icelandic artist and 
antiquary, Sigurd Gudmundson. The 
author states that ‘‘ in the abodes of chiefs 
and great men, this building had great 
dimensions, and was then called a skdli, 
or hall.” Rudolph Keyser, the late pro- 
fessor in history at the Royal University 
in Christiania, Norway, mentionsin ‘‘ The 
Private Life ofthe Old Northmen,” that 
they sometimes had as many as 1,200 
guests at a banquet, and had to borrow 
silver and table linenfrom their neighbors 
on these great occasions. He also gives 
minute descriptions of the Vikinga- 
skdli. He said: 


“ The skali was erectedin the form of an 
oblong, generally in a direction lying east 
and west, with the main entrance probably 
in the eastern gable-end. Before this en- 
trance was a kind of vestibule, which was 
called by various names. - It ap- 
pears to have been open in the front, and 
so broad that several persons could stand 
abreast in it. The skdli was open 
to the roof, and one could see above the 
rafters up to the ridge. . . The walls 
of the skdli were commonly paneled on the 
inside; and sometimes~the inside of the 
roof was ornamented with carved work and 
paintings, representing mythical or histor- 
ical events, or subjects taken from Nature. 
It was, moreover, the custom to hang up 
weapons, especially shields, on the walls. 
5 Sometimes on great occasions the 
walls were decked with tapestry (tjUld), 
which probably was composed of home- 
wrought embroidery, or of embroidered 
woolen cloths, and occasionally with costly 
stuffs of foreign manufacture. The 
beds were often furnished with costly cov- 
erings and curtains, and were stuffed with 
down and covered with ticking; and sheets 
of foreign linen were not wanting. ° 
There can hardly be any doubt that 
wealthy people, especially in Norway, 
where there was a superabundance of tim- 
ber, used to have special skdli intended 
only for festive occasions, in which cases 
they were not furnished with beds. Different 
circumstances tend to the belief that the 
skali were in general very spacious; for it 
required a great deal of room to accommo- 
date so many guests as might often be 
found assembled at the banquets of the old 
Northmen.”’ 


Sir George Dasent’s description coin- 
cides with the above. I quote some in- 
teresting details he gives: 

‘* Internally the hall consisted of three di- 
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The walls of these aisles were of stone, and 
low enough to allow of their being mounted 
with ease. The center division, or 
nave, on the other hand, rose high above the 
others on two rows of pillars. It was of 
timber, and had an open-work timber roof. 
The roofs of the side-aisles were supported 
by posts as well as by rafters and cross- 
beams leaning against the pillars of the 
nave. There were fittings of wain- 
scot along the walls of theside-aisles and all 
around between the pillars of the inner row 
supporting the roof of the nave, ran a wain- 
scot panel. In places the wainscot was 
pierced by doors opening into sleeping- 
places shut off from the rest of the hall on 
all sides, for the needs of the family. ; 
The whole of the nave within the wainscot, 
between the inner round pillars, was: filled 
by the hall, properly so called. It had long 
hearths for fires in the middle, with louvers 
above to let out the smoke. On either side 
nearest to the wainscot, and in some cases 
touching it, wasa row of benches (bekk); 
in each of these was a high seat (Unduegi), 
if the hall was that of a great m-.n, that on 
the south side being the owner’s seat. Be- 
fore these seats were tables, boards, which, 
however, do not seem, any more than our 
early middle-age tables, to have been always 
kept standing, but were brought in with, 
and cleared away after each meal.” 

We have in these two works, and 
others at command, all the details neces- 
sary for the construction of one of these 
sumptuous festive halls, while the muse- 
ums of the Scandinavian lands, and, to 
some extent, of Great Britain and France 
also, would supply all the appointments, 
the swords and shields of the Vikings, 
the massive belts and gold armlets and 
necklaces, ornate and beautiful, that both 
men and women wore, their gold and 
silver beakers, wood-carving,tapestry, etc., 
etc. There also should be displayed the 
proofs of their great maritime achieve- 
ment—the discovery of America—the 
identical Icelandic manuscripts, in which, 
in exquisite penmanship, the accounts 
of their voyages and settlements in 
Greenland and Vinland are recorded. 
A Roman Catholic author, the Rev. Su- 
perior of an industrial school at Skida- 
way Island, Savannah, Fr. P. Oswald 
Moosmiller, who has made an exhaust- 
ive study of this subject, and given the 
fruits of it to the world in his book 
‘* Europaeer in Amerika vor Columbus,” 
includes a list of the sources in the Royal 
Library at Copenhagen—an astonish- 
ingly large one; two manuscripts, the 
Codex Legati Arna-Magneani, No, 544, 
and the Codex A.-M. No. 557, contain 
the life of Thorfinn Karlsefe: two be- 
sides the well-known Codex Flatoiensis, 
containing the Saga of Erik the Red, and 
of Thorfinn Karlsefne—the Codex Fri- 
sianus A.-M. No. 45, and the Codex A.- 
M. No. 61, include the discovery of Vin- 
land by Leif Erikson ; two, the Codea 
Regius Annalium and the Codex A.-M. 
No. 420, contain the account of Bishop 
Erik’s voyage to Vinland. But irrespect- 
ive of all these, the reverend author in- 
forms me in a private letter, that he 
‘“‘eollected his material in Rome about 
twenty yearsago,” and refers me to the 
Vatican for authentic data and the 
most interesting documents concerning 
the bishops of Iceland and Greenland, In 
regard to Christopher Columbus the 
writer states, unequivocally, that the fact 
of Columbus’s visit to Iceland, in 1477, is 
proved by the Archives of the island, and 
he affirms that Columbus conferred in the 
Latin language with the Benedictine, 
Bishop Magnus, the former Abbot of the 
Monastery of Helgafell, and that Bishop 
Magnus had the records of the discovery in 
hisown monastery. In Chamber’s “‘Ency- 
clopsedia,” in the paragraph devoted to 
‘‘Vinland,” the statement is to be found 
that ‘‘ Finn Magnusen has conclusively 
established the fact that Columbus did 
visit Iceland in 1477, fifteen years before 
he undertook his great expedition across 
the Atlantic.” Ali the Scandinavian his- 
torians corroborate this, and a largenum- 
ber of authors of other nationalities, von 
Humboldt, Malte-Brun, Beamish, Laing, 
Tonhuin Smith, Arthur Helps, Bayard 
Taylor and many others. A very im- 
portant admission was made a year ago, 
by Fr. Bodfish, of Boston, in the paper he 
read on the ‘‘ Discovery of America by 
the Northmen,” before the Bustonian So- 
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ciety, thus quoted by the Boston Jovrnal- 
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“ The Catholic evidence from Church his- 
tory was cited, which said that mission- 
aries accompanied Leif on his expeditions. 
Erik was the first Catholic bishop of Amer- 
ica, a fact worthy of historical belief, and he 
sent word to Rome. Afterward Columbus 
obtained this knowledge at Rome, and in 
spired his sailors with accounts of maps 
of the places in the New World visited by 
the Northmen.”’ 
In view of the mass of records, of au- 
thentic history, contained in all the great 
libraries of Europe, including those of 
Rome, that fully establish the fact of the 
*prior discovery of America by the Ice- 
landers, and also of the fact that Colum- 
bus obtained full knowledge of this dis- 
covery in Iceland, during the visit he 
made there for this distinct purpose, in 
February, 1477, it does not lie at all in my 
plan to have the honor of the discovery 
of America shared between Leif Erikson 
and Columbus, or to have a joint celebra- 
tion in any sense of the word. The man 
who simply followed Leif Erikson and 
imitated his achievement, 500 years after- 
ward, is in no wise to be regarded as the 
equal of the original discoverer, as little as 
Spain, the couutry that was his patron, 
monarchical, benighted, _priest-ridden 
land that it was then, and is still, was the 
equal of the republican Iceland of the tenth 
century. A man who wrote in one of his 
letters that ‘‘ in the name of the Sacred 
Trinity there may be sent as many slaves 
as sale could be found for in Spain,” was 
not the man who at thislate day is enti- 
tled to the homage of the free people of 
the United States. ‘‘ {nthe course of 
these letters,” affirms Sir Arthur Helps, 
** through which Columbus speaks after 
the fashion of a practical slave-dealer, he 
alludes to the intended adoption, on be- 
half of private individuals, of asystem of 
exchange of slaves for goods wanted from 
the mother country.” 

No, let the homage of the American 
Republic be given to Iceland, the grand 
and noble Republic of the past, and let 
this nation acknowledge as the discoverer 
of the land, the free-minded, brave Ice- 
lander who sailed hither in his own ship, 
accompanied by an intelligent, manly 
crew, for the sole object of discovery and 
exploration, who traversed the West toa 
great distance, and who gave to the coun- 
try the name of the Good Vinland! 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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IS PREACHING NOT WORSHIP? 


BY THE KEV. CHARLES E. SMITH. 





OF course not, if the assumptions of 
many writers on this subject are to be ac- 
cepted as the truth. I have observed 
numerous articles, editorial and maga- 
zine, in which such assumptions are cool- 
ly made. They donot take the trouble 
to preve the point; they assume it as un- 
questionable, and argue from it that we 
ought to have less preaching and more 
worship. Ishould think so; if preaching 
be not worship what business has it in a 
house of worshiponthe day of worship ? 
It becomes an impertinence and a dese- 
cration, and should be discontinued at 
once. 

If any one doubts the fact of such rep- 
resentations let him look into the Septem- 
ber number of the Homiletic Review, and 
read a sermon onthe ‘** Church for the 
Times.” The third quality of such a 
church is said to be that *' its services em- 
phasize the element of worship.” The 
Protestant Church ischarged with hav- 
ing obscured this element. It has ‘““made 
instruction the central idea of church 
service to the minifying of worship.” 
** The services of most Protestant church- 
es .. . minify and subordinate the 
features of worship and give countenance 
tothe idea that the sermon is the chief 
and only really important feature.” 
‘** There is great need in this day that all 
may be made to feel that in keeping the 
Sabbath we are honoring God, and 
equally when we go to his house it is to 
offer our praises and pay our vowsunto 


him.” ‘‘Men are to be drawn to the 
church not merely to learn about 
God and their duty, important as 


this is, but . to worship.” I have 
quoted enough to show that this dis- 
course sharply discriminates preaching 
from worship, and implies that the ser- 


mon has usurped a placein sanctuary 
services which does not belong to it. 
Such viegys from our Episcopal brethren 
would be neither surprising nor alarm- 
ing, butto meet with them from the pas- 
torsof non-liturgical churches, and the 
editors of religious papers belonging to 
those denominations which use the sim- 
plest forms, is somewhat disconcerting, 
and seems to demand discussion and 
reply. 

Is it possible that we and our Protestant 
fathers have made such a serious mistake 
as to make that the chief feature of our 
worship which is not worship at all, but 
something alien and inferior? Our fathers 
were intelligent men; they were most 
anxious to ‘* worship in spirit and in 
truth”; they studied their Bibles most 
reverently, and they mademore of the 
sermon than we do. What long sermons 
they preached! They must have supposed 
it to be worship. And Paul, when he 
preached at Troas, so long that Eutychus 
got asleep and fell from the window—did 
not Paul suppose he was honoring the 
Lord’s Day and honoring God by his ser- 
mon? Is it possible that so great a mis- 
take has been made from first to last, by 
the most enlightened and holy of God’s 
ministers, as to substitute for worship 
that which is not worship, and so dis- 
honor God, and rob men of that which is 
both their chief duty and their greatest 
privilege ? 

What, then, is worship? ‘* The act of 
paying divine honors to the Supreme Be- 
ing; religious reverence and homage; 
adoration.” This is the definition of 
Webster. The services of Protestant 
churches may be divided into two parts. 
We honor God by speaking to him, and 
by listening, while he speaks to us. Which 
of these acts honors God the more, and is 
therefore in the highest sense worship? 
Listening, by all means. When God 
would have his Son honored, he said 
‘* Hear ye him!” Itis far more reveren- 
tial to listen to another than to speak to 
him ourselves. Listening is deferring to 
his wisdom; speaking seems like asserting 
our own. 

The sermon if-it have any place in 
worship at all, belongs to this part of the 
worship which seems its very noblest 
act. In praise and in prayer we speak to 
God; in the Scripture-reading and the 
sermon God speaks to us. If the sermon 
can he defended as a part of public wor- 
ship it must be upon this ground, that 
the minister voices the mind and heart of 
God to the people. If he does not do this, 
he has no business to speak at all; if he 
does do this, in listening to the sermon 
the people are worshiping God truly and 
grandly. 

It may seem preposterous to those who 
have been accustomed to take low views 
of the sermon to accord it this high place. 
It may even seem ludicrous thus to char- 
acterize some of the poor sermons which 
they have heard. Doubtless there are 
many sermons not worthy of the 
name; much preaching is not preaching 
atall. But, then, if it must be granted 
that this part of public service often falls 
pitifully below its ideal, so also does 
the other part. Who believes that all the 
prayer and praise afe really prayer and 
praise, or anything better than a weari- 
some formalism? To a non-ritualist the 
gallop which is so often heard in liturgi- 
cal churches, the break-neck race between 
minister and congregation to keep up 
with each other, seems a painful parody 
upon real worship. Let it be granted, 
then, that only real prayer and praise de- 
serve the commendations of those who 
emphasize this part of the service; we 
have only to show that the true sermon is 
the voice of God to the people. 

What is the view of the sermon taken 
in the New Testament? Many texts at 
once recur to the mind which range 
themselves-in support of the position that 
the preacher is the ‘“‘ voice of God” to 
the people. Such certainly was he who 
came ‘“‘preaching in the wilderness of Ju- 
dea,” and such pre-eminently He who 
‘* went about preaching,” of whom else- 
where we are told that ‘‘God hath in 
these last days spoken unto us by his 
Son.” Paul had no other idea of himself 





when he said that his own preaching had 





been ‘‘ in demonstration of the Spirit and 
of power,” nor of preachers generally 
when he said that ‘ the preaching of the 
cross is, to them that perish, foolishness; 
but unto us which are saved it is the 
power of God.” Could our idea of the 
sermon as God’s thought voiced to men 
be more explicitly stated than when Paul 
says of himself and his associates: ‘‘ We 
are ambassadors for Christ; as though 
God did beseech you by us, we pray you, 
in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to 
God.” 

There can be no doubt in view of these 
Scriptures that the ancient preaching had 
a legitimate place in the worship of 
God. To hear it was to honor God in the 
best possible way. How about the modern 
sermon? The sermon that is but an expo- 
sition and enforcement of some inspired 
passage? The sermon preached by a min- 
ister of Christ as truly called and qualified 
for his office as was Paul himself? The 
sermon for whose utterance the preacher 
has prepared himself by lying low before 
God and listening to hear what his Lord 
hath to say unto him? Let the pulpit 
mountebank be discredited to the utter- 
most. Ihave nothing to say for the men 
who multiply ‘‘ words without know- 
ledge,” or who speak with what some 
consider the ‘‘ tongues of angels,” but 
without love. But when aservant of God 
prepares for the pulpit as Canon Wilber- 
force says his honored father did, is he 
not a modern prophet? I mean prophet 
in the strict sense, one who speaks for 
God. The Canon says: 

‘*My father did not so much prepare par- 

ticular sermons as prepare himself; he 
would be alone with God an hour or two 
before he preached, he would open himself 
as utterly as he could to the inflowing of the 
Spirit and the truth of God, he would take 
the most particular pains that he might 
himself become fitted to become the channel 
of the divine power; then, out of a mind 
studiously filled with various preparation, 
he would tell forth, as God’s prophet, the 
truth of God.” 
I am sure no one can deny this to be 
true preaching ; and who can gainsay such 
preaching as a fitting and invaluable part 
of public worship? The way to improve 
worship is not to leave out or disparage 
this most important element. We cannot 
mend public services by increasing the 
human element at the expense of the 
divine. We are worshiping most devoutly 
when we say with the child Samuel: 
‘* Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth !” 
Praise and prayer are as likely to be 
poorly done as preaching, and an increase 
of formal praise and parrot-like prayer is 
not a promising improvement of public 
service. What is wanted is improvement 
at all points; more real speaking to God 
and more real voicing of God to men, and 
consequent listening to the divine message, 
But if the view which I have taken be 
correct, itis time that the advocates of 
more ritual in public religious services 
should learn that they are ‘‘ darkening 
counsel” and that preaching is as much 
worship as praise and prayer, and wor- 
ship in the highest sense. 

FREDONIA, N. Y. 
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Mr. CLEVELAND has at last learned to 
walk. He has been seen on the pave- 
ments of the street moving along like 
others of his kind, who have plantigrade 
feet and who do not object to a boot-sole 
that will allow the use of the whole lower 
surface of the foot. He has taken up this 
accomplishment rather late in his term. 
General Grant went out every day and 
strolled along the avenue, with his cigar, 
returning the salutes constantly given 
him—for, of course, every one knew his 
face—with a soldierly erectness and 
promptness. Mr. Cleveland is said to 
have walked as far as Oak View and to 
have come in witha reluctant manner as 
if he had found fresh air unexpectedly 
pleasant. The President evidently means 
to survive for his second term, which is 
supposed to be looming up before him, 
when he looks out of his library window 
toward the Capitol. The window com- 


mands the beautiful vista of the wide, 
thronged street, Pennsylvania Avenue, 











with the dome of the Houses of Congress 
rising at the end. Mrs. Cleveland hag 
also taken up the same exercise beyond 
the limits of the White House grounds, to 
which she has hitherto confined her 
walks, Ten days ago Mr. and Mrs, 
Gilder were here from New York, 
and their children were taken ill with 
scarlet fever; Mrs. Gilder visited Mrs, 
Cleveland at the White House, earlier in 
the season, continuing a friendship begun 
last summer at Marion, Massachusetts, 
The scarlet fever is nota pleasant disease, 
it is contagious and it often leaves some 
unpleasant reminder with its victim, if it 
does not killhim. Mr, Gilder went every 
day to report on the condition of his lit- 
tle boy and girl, walking always on the 
other side of the path from Mrs. Cleve- 
land and with the wind toward him and 
away from her, so that there should be no 
possibility of carrying away a touch of 
the fever. Mrs. Cleveland and her friends 
called their questions about the children 
down the wind to Mr. Gilder, and he 
answered as best he could, like a sailor 
who is hailed from adeck. ‘Since then,” 
said a lady who knows her well, ‘‘I have 
met her on the street walking, with the 
confidence of the righteous, in a belief 
that the public would not know her. She 
tied her face up with a thick brown veil, 
so that it was concealed, but anybody 
would notice her grace of movement, and 
then she is followed by a big dog, not so 
graceful as she, but even more unmistak- 
able. However, people seemed to take 
the hint of her veil, and did not stare 
much, even those who knew her giving 
no painful evidence of their knowledge.” 

The Saturday receptions every other 
week have not been enough to satisfy the 
crowds of people who come here evéry 
winter, so that once or twice there have 
been small informal receptions in the Blue 
room at neon, when a hundred or two 
people would be present. People liked 
that very much. only (there is always 
something to complain of) in going 
through the door from the Red room she 
stands so near it, that they came upon her 
before they had time to see her, and 
found themselves promptly taken by the 
hand, and passed along so that oneor two 
bewildered women said: ‘‘ Where is Mrs. 
Cleveland ?” and, on being told that they 
had seen her, were filled with amaze- 
ment, and manifested a disposition to go 
back and do it over again ‘“‘so as to see 
her,”” Last week the people were sent in to 
the East room, and had the pleasure of 
watching her come in, and of holding 
back as long as they could, in order to 
have ‘‘a good look at her and see what 
she had on.” The ushers found them re- 
luctant to fall into procession line, and 
had to recommend them to do so several 
times before they would yield to persua- 
sion. 

The East room in the White House is 
open every day to visitors, and so much 
of the mansion above-stairs is taken up 
by the offices, the library and the Cabi- 
net room, that it makes one speculate 
whether the family of the President has 
a corner itcan call its own in all that 
great building. 

With all its wide-spread look, there are 
only five or six rooms at the White House 
on the second floor, at the disposal of the 
President and his guests, and the rooms 
down-stairs are always more or less on 
exhibition. Congress ought to build as 
kindness to the Executive head of the 
nation, an addition, which should con- 
tain the offices for the clerks, the room 
for Cabinet meetings and the President’s 
library, and leave the rest of the mansion 
forsuch private use and semi-public occa- 
sions as receptions and dinners. 

The last State dinner was for the Su- 
preme Court and included Mr. Lamar, the 
new Justice and his wife, and a margin 
of other guests notin the law, of whom 
there were President and Mrs. Angell, 
Senator and Mrs. Hoar, Senator and Mrs. 
Pugh, Senator Coke, of Texas, ex-Senator 
and Mrs. Joseph E. MacDonald, of Indi- 
ana, Mr. and Mrs. Putnam, of the Fish- 
eries Commission, Mrs. Lamont, Mr. A. 
T. Collins, representative from Massa- 
chusetts, Miss Willard, the niece of Miss 
Frances Willard, of the Woman’s Temper- 
ance Union and several others. Miss 
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' Willard is visiting Mrs. Cleveland. The 
~ table decorations were very beautiful al- 
'. though they included the scales of Justice 
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in a flower-piece which the judges, all 
save Mr. Lamar, have gazed upon annu- 
ally, ever since Justice came to these 
coasts with the head of government in 
1800. That flower-piece, however, was 
not brought over in the ‘‘ Mayflower.” 

The newspaper of the next day said 

that there were eight hundred people at 

Mrs. Whitney’s last evening reception, 

not the last one she is to give, but the 

fourth of the series. Her house is a large 

one, with a hall running half-way down 

the middle, a small room at the right 

of the entrance door, double parlors 

on the left with a long ball-room at the 

back, and a dining-room across the 

end of the hall. But there are lim- 

itations even to generosity of space, 

and if there were eight hundred people 
there, some of them must have been out 
on the front steps and others down onthe 
street or in at the neighbors. It would be 
better to say that the company was un- 
usually large, and while they stayed until 
after the supper at eleven o'clock, it 
thinned out afterward, and then the 
younger set stayed and danced until 
three o'clock. There were to be seen a 
few senators—Mr. Dawes, Mr. Farwell, 
Mr. Wilson; a few representatives—Mr. 
Symes, Mr, Boutelle, Mr. Gibson, Mr. R. 
R. Hitt; and the rest were dwellers in 
Washington not actually in official so- 
ciety, a few diplomats and a few naval 
officers—of these last, not so many as one 
might expect to see, as Mr. Whitney is 
Secretary ofthe Navy. Possibly, as some 
one suggested, the navy wants tv think it 
is at work, and cannot spend time gving 
to evening parties. A friend who ought 
to know said in answer to a question of 
how the Secretary was filling his position: 
‘‘He is doing well, he is taking hold 
now.” 

‘There was some complaint of him at 
first.” 

‘Yes, but he is doing better now; he 
has got hold, as sailorssay when they are 
tailing on a rope’s end and some pull and 
the green hands blister their tingers and 
don’t pull half a pound apiece. Now he 
is desirous of building us a navy and he 
means to do that.” 

‘*So that we shall no longer have to 
be ashamed of the old tubs in which 
our officers have gone abroad for the last 
ten years?” 

‘*Precisely. Our square-rigged vessels, so 
poetical to the eyes of young ladies—we 
shall anchor them along our shores in safe 
harbors, and let them have a respectable 
old age. But the modern ship is a ma- 
chine-shop, with akeel. It is not practi- 
cal at all. You see I feel like saying ‘ it’ 
instead of she; that is what we shall come 
tol fear. All the loveliness and change- 
fulness that made a sailor delight in call- 
ing his ship ‘ she’ will be gone.” 

‘*But we should be able to offer a re- 
monstrance if Peru or China should send 
a ship of war into our harbors?” 

‘* Ah, there is my officer of the deck 
from whom I take my sailing orders,” 
and the officer turned to lis wife witha 
last reassuring word—‘‘ Oh yes, we will 
havea navy now soon.” 

The Fisheries Conference has been so very 
active and so numerous have been its meet- 
ings that deep suspicions are entertained of 
its intention to break up soon. President 
Angell has been kept away from his col- 
lege a long time, and Sir Charles Tupper 
wants to know about politics in Canada 
from personal contact and so perhaps per- 
sonal reasons will help make a motive for 
bringing matters to a conclusion. Mean- 
time, the Senate is a little stiff about the 
matter, and it is highly probable that all 
these meetings will end in the pigeon- 
holes of the desks of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. Canada will have 
brought about the political crisis, the dis- 
placement of her present Premier, which 
it is whispered is what she really wants in 
all this unpleasantness with us, and mat- 
ters will settle of their own accord by 
simply being let alone. 

The Ways and Means Committee of the 
House is of interest this winter because 
to it is assigned the pleasant little task of 


job than making the Constitution in 1787 
or whenever it was,” said a gentlemen 
much interested in the subject. ‘‘ They ’ve 
got to steer between wind and water. It 
will have to be a series of compromises 
just as the Constitution was, and they 
have got to contend with business and 
partisanship, and go by way of reform, 
and not revolution.” The business inter- 
ests of the country are dreadfully touchy. 
The moment you breathe the word ‘ tar- 
iff’ and look to one point of the compass 
more than another, every interest in that 
section sends you pamphlets upon the im- 
portance of its work and the sacrifices in- 
volved if you do anything—or if you 
don’t do anything, and howls and dances 
until it has received positive assurance 
that the noses of the Committee were only 
turned that way by accident. We are 
talking about the Committee; they are 
not enjoying life— this trying to go be- 
tween two policies and not hit either too 
hard involves an immense amount of 
work, and their Bill will probably be 
_handed back to them when they bring it 
before the House, as being still too crude 
and indigestible. The Republicans are in 
the mimority on the Committee and in 
the House, but they are strong enough to 
roake a row if a radical bill comes in, and 
the Democrats know that. Both sides 
have got some good names there. I don’t 
know much about the chairman, Roger 
Q. Mills, of Texas, though he has been 
here for fourteen years and must know 
the ropes pretty well. There is Breckin- 
ridge, of Kentucky, an able man, a good 
speaker and behind that a good thinker. 
Kelly, of Pennsylvania, we all know, and 
besides him there is Reed, of Maine, and 
Burrows, of Michigan, both leaders, and 
again William L. Scott, of Pennsylvania. 
Well, I had rather be on an easier com- 
mittee. It is not the hard work; we have 
that on almost any committee. It is the 
results after you have worked two or 
three months; it is the wrestle when the 
Bill gets before the House, and if it should 
pass there, what will the Senate do with 
it? If the talk about Tariff is a little 
heavy, here is a light bit to buoy up the 
last part of this letter: 

Senator Beck, of Kentucky, rather ex- 
cused himself for not having listened to a 
speech delivered by some of his brethren 
who expected that amount of gracious- 
ness from him. 

‘* The fact is,” said Mr. Beck, ‘‘I would 
often rather read a speech when it comes 
out in the Record than listen to it here in 
the stir and bustle of this room. I sit 
here in the tumult we keep up and it goes 
in at one ear and out of the other.” 

‘*Yes,” said Mr. Vance, quickly, ‘‘there’s 
nothing between to prevent.” 

Here is another trifle light as air: As 
the Senate was about to adjourn one Sat- 
urday evening until the next Monday, 
Mr. Hvar said to Mr. Vance: ‘If you 
were a good Republican, you could quote 
that little hymn: 

*** How pleasant, is Saturday night, 
When all through the week we've been 
good.’ ” 

Mr. Vance answered, ‘‘ Not being a Re- 
publican, I can’t tell such a lie.” 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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BY MRS, SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 


THE Florida landscapes of Mr. Homer and 
the Japanese studies of Mr. La Farge have 
already been mentioned. Most of their 
companions in the present exhibition por- 
tray familiar local scenes, although a few 
have gone abroad in search—one cannot 
think of better subjects—perhaps of com. 
pleter teaching of a more stimulating men- 
tal atmosphere. 

It is impossible here to particularize all 
the creditable works which present them- 
selves as we pass the various galleries in re- 
view. Every season of the year has found 
its painters, but it seems as though winter 
were destined to become almost more at- 
tractive to the brush than summer or than 
spring itself, or than our autumn with its 
thrice-difficult glory of contrasting hues. 
Winter, too, has its special difficulties, but 





getting up a Tariff Bill, “It is a harder 


painters just now, and they have been at- 

tacked in many of these pictures with as 

much skill as boldness. Mr. Walter Palm. 

eris again incomparable in his renderings 

of the brilliance of sun on snow, but again 

—not as always in the past but asin the 

last works in vil of which I had occasion to 

speak—he loses repose and suavity and 

unity by caring too exclusively for shining 

and glittering effects. Mr. Kruseman Van 

Elten, Mr. Wiggins, Mr. C. Harry Eaton 

and Mr.C. Warren Eaton are among the 

others who have done best with similarsub- 

jects, while Mr. Ranger sends an impres- 

sionistic study showing ‘‘Sunset and 

Snow” in Madison Sauare. 

Autumn finds excellent interpreters in 

Mr. Shurtleff, Mr. Wiggins, Mr. Richard 
Pauli (a new-comer and a clever one), Mr. 

Van Elten, Mr. Ochtman, Mr. C. W. Eaton, 

Mr. Harry Eaton and Mr. Bolmer, and a very 
poetic and individual interpreter in Mr. 
Dewey, whose progress is steadily percepti- 
ble from year to year. Mr. Farrer also re- 
peatedly paints the more sober, melancholy 
moods of autumn with more truth of effect 
and tenderness of sentiment than we are 
apt to think compatible with so careful an 
attention to detail and “‘ finish.” Among 
those who reveal the greener moods of Na- 
ture it is impossible to name more than one 
or two—Mr. Mente, for example, Mr. Chase 
and Mr. Lathrop, with his poetic ‘“ Upland 
Farm.”’ Pictures ofsea and shore are also 
abundant. Mr. Twachtman’s delicately 
imagined and rendered river-views in Hol- 
land being, perhaps, the most remarkable 
of their especial kind, though Mr. Ross 
Turner’s are also admirable. Mr. Smillie, 
Mr. Monks and Mr. R. Le Grand Johnston 
exhibit admirable little landscapes with 
sheep; Mr. Johnston’s being, perhaps, the 
most attractive, despite the unfamiliar 
sound of his name. In short, whatever may 
be the intending purchaser’s taste in 
matters of landscape, he will be pretty sure 
to find something to meet it in this exhibi- 
tion; and the fact that so many of the best 
pictures are small in size and modest in 
price Ought to bring something which does 
meet it within his reach even if his pockets 
are not very richly lined. 

Other interesting pictures, combining 
landscape and figures, are Mr. Hopkinson 
Smith’s clever, rapid sketches in Mexico, 
and, especially, Mr. Harry Fenn’s ‘* Wash- 
ing-Ground, Madrid,” a sparking and spir- 
ited piece of work with .a brilliant color 
scheme in which the stretches of snowy 
linen strike the most conspicuous note. 
Mr. John Johnston’s ‘‘ Choir of the Cathe- 
dral, Avila,’’ should also be mentioned with 
much commendation. 

The large room recently formed by throw- 
jng together the west and northwest gal- 
leries is entirely filled by the collection of 
the Society of American Etchers—a collec- 
tion which seems to me more satisfactory 
and promising than that of last year. Fig- 
ure-pieces are not so abundant, but this is 
hardly a matter forregret since it takes a 
much greater master to etch the figure well 
than to do really good work with landscape 
motives. Moreover, the rarity of figure- 
subjects means a decrease in the number of 
those big, shoWy, inartistic plates in which 
an attempt is made to catch the popular 
taste for “something effective to frame,” 
and in which the true aims of etching are 
subordinated—if not entirely suppressed— 
in favorof a painful imitation of the steel- 
engraver’s methods. A large proportion of 
the works of this year—not all of them of 
course—are true etchings in idea and clever 
ones in execution. And the fact is all the 
more cheering since by a new regulation 
the exhibition was limited tothe works of 
Americans only. A single exception was 
made in favor of M. Rajon’s reproduction of 
a painting by Jules Bréton, as the famous 
Frenchman executed it in this country and 
the paintingit pdrtraysis owned here. It 
is a most beautiful piece of work techni- 
cally considered, very charming in effect, 
and very faithful to its original, except, as 
it seemed to me, in one important particu- 
lar. The picture—exhibited two or three 
years ago at the Knoedler Gallery—is 
called ‘* The Last Ray,” and shows a group 
of old people sitting in the shadow of a 
house, while the young couple with their 
laughing child who approach them are 
touched by the warm rays of the setting 
sun. Itis this contrast between sun and 
shadow which, assisted, of course, by the 
character of the various personages,explains 
the title, and makes the sentiment of the 
canvas; and it is just this contrast which I 
did not find quite soclearly expressed in the 
etching asin the painting. Of courseit was 
difficult to express it and still keep the 
tone of the work harmonious—since the 
painter has color to help him and the etcher 
only black and white. But there is no diffi- 





* harmonies in white” are popular with all 


have not a right toexpect M. Rajon to mas- 
ter. A comparison of his work with anoth- 
er etching after a picture by Jules Bréton, 
which hangs not far away, will still more 
plainly explain his skill. In this last we 
have the general effect well enough pre- 
served, but with aloss of the strength and 
also of much of the tenderness of the origi- 
nal, and with a loss, too, of the individual- 
ity and meaning of the figures. 
The most important landscape etching as 
to size and one of the very best in treatment 
is Mrs. Moran’s view on the Long Island 
shore—well composed, fine in tone, detailed 
but by no means over-detailed in handling, 
and both strong and attractive in effect. 
Almost equally good, and perhaps still more 
attractive, is her stretch of Florida shore, 
with the beautiful curve of the coast clever- 
ly repeated and accented by the few tall 
palms. Mr. Platt sends five plates, all of 
much excellence. It is hard to choose be- 
tween the delicate strength of his ‘Omnibus 
Boats on the Seine” and the rich color and 
charming composition of his little dry-point 
—‘Cape Ann Willows.’”’ Mr. Stephen Par- 
rish has gone far afield for his subjecis— 
from Brittany to Nova Scotia, from Quebec 
to Florida—and everywhere has done virile 
and individual work. Mr. Twachtman etches 
“Boats on the Maas”’ almost_as charmingly 
as he paints them in aquarelle; and Mr. 
Alden Weir loses none of his individuality 
and poetic feeling in making what I believe 
are his first attempts with the needle. The 
work of Mr. Rosenberg, Mr. Meilatz, Mr. 
Leo Hunter, Mr. Bently, Mr. Colman and 
Miss Canby, should also be mentioned, and 
Mr. Bacher’s large plate of the ‘Interior of 
St. Mark’s,’’ with its exceilent rendering of 
the tones and textures of marble and 
mosaic. : 
Yet the finest piece of work in the room is 
still unnoted—or, perhaps, I should say, 
the finest work of art. Technically consid- 
ered in the narrower sense of the term— 
considered for mere beauty of workmanship 
as such—there are other things which out- 
rank Mr. Winslow Homer’s first etched 
plate, ‘“ Eight Bells.’’ But for individual- 
ity of conception, strength and impressive- 
ness of effect, and simple vigor of feeling 
there is none which rivals it. Other men 
may etch better—no one else here repre- 
sented can think to such good purpose, and 
put his thoughts into such forcefully attract- 
ive shape. It isa large plate, showing two 
sailors taking an observation after a storm 
from the deck of their pitching craft. 
They are shown only at _ half-length, 
with a background of tumbling sea 
and shredded, storm-beaten cloud. But 
in the full figure their pose {could not 
have been more clearly indicated, the way 
in which they are braced against the rolling 
of the vessel. And though the sky is some- 
what too heavy in effect its life, depth, mo- 
tion are admirably indicated, while the 
foamy sweltering sea is a marvel of veri- 
similitude. It is, in trath, a fine, powerful, 
original and artistic piece of work, and we 
can only wish that Mr. Homer may persist in 
his new endeavor and give us many more of 
the same sort. 

New YORK Crry. 





Sanitary. 


CARE OF WATER SUPPLIES. 


It is generally recognized that a pure 
water supply is one of the most desirable of 
possessions. It is not true that all impuri- 
ties of water make their record in percepti- 
ble ill-health. It is indeed quite surprising 
how far we may transgress many of the 
laws of health and still survive. Such is the 
compensating power of Nature that many 
evils are only temporary in their influence, 

It is true that in the compensation there 
is an expenditure of vital force that might 
be more wisely used. But nevertheless the 
person survives without any apparent record. 
Itis unfortunate if this leads us into careless- 
ness. And this for two reasons: if this 
trespassing is often repeated it does begin 
to tell and the record is made in a shortened 
life orin diminished powers of vitality in 
old age; besides now and then there occur 
so-called accidents which would not have 
happened if we Lad kept within the bounds 
of safety. 

This is well illustrated in the use of im- 
perfect drinking-water. While it raay only 
show its effects in imperfect digestion or 
occasional disturbance, now and then we 
light upon some specific disease of which it 
becomes the ready conveyancer. There can 
be no doubt that we have a standard of 
what pure water is and thet it is an intui- 
tion and a primary belief that pure water is 
best for drinking purposes. IfI know that 
the pitcher of water from which I drink has 
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added to it a little decayable matter each 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








day either of animal or vegetable nature, I 
object upon principle even though my neigh- 
bor tells me that he has long used poor water 
with impunity. If I withstand the effect of 
taking each day a spoonful of putrescent 
matter, as some undoubtedly do, that does 
not show that such matter was intended for 
use 

One of the first necessities of life is to fur- 
nish water such as will agree with all. In 
the choice of the source there are now well 
understood rules. We know where to go 
for pure water, as Nature has a pure source 
and its own filtering apparatus, if we do 
not embarrass its working. But after the 
pure source has been secured there are many 
other risks to be guarded against. The 
mode of conveyance is very important. Not 
every kind of pipe keeps in order. The ex- 
clusion of air is of itself an evil. Reservoirs 
may become contaminated. The filters or 
filtering beds, if neglected, often cause 
the evils they were intended to remedy. It 
is thus that water often becomes fouled in 
the act of being conducted into houses. 

In the houseitself, there are often chances 
of pollution. It may stand too near a sink 
or the overflow pipe have a wrong connec- 
tion. Where the watersupply is being pol- 
luted in its course it is often a question what 
can be done to purify or to protectit. Some- 
times the sanitary patrol of astream has 
been found of great advantage. Unsus- 
pected sources of pollution are found, 
which are easily prevented. Where the 
refuse of factories is being put into streams 
it needs careful examination as to its char- 
acter and effects. The Rivers Pollution 
Commissioners of England say in their re- 
port that “‘there is not one trade pollution 
which cannot be kept out of the 
streams altogether or so _ purified 
before admission as to deprive it 
of its noxious character. And this without 
unduly interfering with manufacturing 
Operations, but even in some instances with 
direct profit to the manufacturers.” The 
laws in many states protect potable streams 
from pollution, but no effective adminis- 
tration enforces the law. It should be the 
duty of water companies to make frequent 
examination of the courses of the streams 
of supply, and health boards should accept 
it as a part of their duty, from time totime, 
toexamine the supply. It is now incontest- 
able that many diseases are conveyed by an 
imperfect water supply, and that the evil 
is not remedied when the water is served 
with an addition in the form of milk or 
beer. In no direction has art done more 
than in providing methods for the securing 
and storing of water supplies, and in provid- 
ing means for filtration. Many a city that is 
poorly sewered owes the degree of health- 
fulness maintained to a good drinking-wa- 
ter. Now that the people are more intelli- 
gent than formerly as to sanitary matters, 
not a few shun those cities that are known 
to have a hazardous water supply. For pe- 
cuniary as well as for sanitary defense it is 
good policy to satisfy the just demand for 
pure water, and thus promote alike the 
business and health interests of our rapidly 
growing cities. 





Science. 


ALTHOUGH at most of the stations the 
solar eclipse of last August was a dismal 
failure on account of the weather, yet ata 
few points, mostly near the Ural Mountains 
or in Siberia, the observers were more for- 
tunate. In the January Number of the Si- 
dereal Messenger, Professor Harkness gives 
a synopsis of the results so far as yet pub- 
lished. The stations at which more or less 
success was obtained were as follows: At a 
village on the MoscowRailroad betweenTwer 
and Klin, Prince Gagarin is reported to 
have obtained a photograph of the corona: 
we have seen no particulars relating to it. 
At Elpatievo Narischkina (about 100 miles 
due north from Moscow), Mr. Il. Urech had 
aclear sky just through the totality; but 
we have not heard as yet of any observa- 
tions of any importance made by him. He 
does not seem to have had any cousiderable 
amount of apparatus, and his observations 
were only of the contacts and such other 
phenomena as could be noted with a small 
telescope. At Petrowsk the weather was 
nearly fine. Kowalsky and Tatschaloff 
photographed the corona itself; Stuno- 
iewitsch, of Belgrade, obtained a set of 
photographs planned under the direction of 
Janssen for the purpose of determining the 
relative brightness of the different parts of 
the corona, and Kononowitsch, of Odessa, 
observed and photographed the corona 
spectrum. It seems likely that these Pe- 
trowsk observations nay prove, when fully 

vublished, to be of considerable value, and 


far more important than those obtained at 
any other station. At Jurjewez the weath- 
er was partly clear during part of the total- 
ity, and the corona was seen, and a draw- 
ing by Niesten and a photograph by Kare- 
lin were made. A copy of the photograph 
has been published in this country in An- 
thony’s Photographic Bulletin for October 
22d, 1887, but it does not seem to be of much 
‘value, as all fine details appear to have been 
obliterated by thin cloud. In Siberia the 
weather was generally fine, but details of 
results areas yet wanting. At Krasnojarsk, 
one of the Siberian stations, there was a 
party under the charge of M. Chamoutoff, 
who are reported to have obtained some fine 
pictures and drawings. But it was impos- 
sible to transport far from rail or water 
ways the spectroscopic and other apparatus 
necessary to attack the more delicate and 
important eclipse problems now specially 
inviting solution, and so the Siberian ob- 
servers were for the most able to do little 
more than see the ordinary phenomena and 
record their times, 


....The lunar eclipse of January 28th 
was widely observed in Europe and in this 
country, though the details of the European 
observations are not yet received. The in- 
terest of a lunar eclipse lies at present 
chiefly in the fact that at the time when the 
moon is in the earth’s shadow its light is so 
reduced that it is possible to observe the 
disappearance and reappearance of even 
very small stars as it passes over them ; and 
by means of such observations, made in 
concert at widely separated observatories, 
we get data of extreme accuracy and value 
for determining the moon’s exact place in 
her orbit, her diameter, and her distance 
from the earth. At Cambridge and Wash- 
ington the weather was fine and a great 
number of occultations were observed. At 
Princeton it was cloudy during the first half 
of the eclipse, and during much of the re- 
mainder of it there were light flying clouds 
near the moon which interfered with the 
occultation observations, so that less than a 
dozen stars were observed out of the 75 or 80 
on the working list. During the eclipse the 
moon was photographed repeatedly at Cam- 
bridge, and the remarkable result comes 
out that the photographic brightness of the 
eclipsed moon was less than 1-50,000 of the 
uneclipsed moon : a plate which would give 
a strong picture of the full moon in 140 
of a second, gave an under-exposed picture 
of the eclipsed moon; in 20 minutes. The 
visual brightness of the eclipsed moon was, 
of course, much higher, but the redness of 
the light which illuminated its disk after 
being filtered through the earth’s atmos- 
phere reduced its photographic efficiency 
immensely. 


....The Rev. Thomas Morong has con- 
tributed to the Bulletin of the Torrey Club 
for January, an interesting account of the 
well-known “cat-tails”’ of our swamps— 
Typha latifolia and T. angustifolia. Their 
productiveness is enormous. He finds that 
a single “ cat-tail” of average length—say 
five inches—will yield 60,000 perfect seeds, 
and some larger Ones may give 90,000. The 
seeds have a hairy perigone which enables 
them, balloon-like, to float long distances 
through theair. The plants often appear in 
swampy places long distances away from 
where they are known to grow, and this has 
been attributed to seeds brought in mud on 
the feet of water-birds; but in view of Mr. 
Morong’s observations such"a guess is not 
necessary to account for their appearance. 
There are but three species native to North 
America: T. latifolia, T. angustifolia, and 
T. Domingensis. Tieis growsin Mexico and 
the West India Islands, andis an enormous 
cat-tail. A form found by the Rev. E. L. 
Greene had stalks fifteen to eighteen feet 
high, and a “ cat-tail ”’ of three feet. The na- 
tives of New Zealand make bread of the 
pollen of some species of the Typha family, 
and in the State of New York the leaves 
have been used for baskets, and the bot- 
toms of chairs. Dr. Morong does not men- 
tion what we believe to be a fact, that the 
young shoots are used as a vegetable, as 
asparagus is used, in the North of Europe. 
The pollen is also inflammable, and used as 
a cheap substitute for the pollen of lyco- 
podium. 


....Patchouly is a perfume derived from 
an East Indian plant of the Labiute family, 
not very far removed from our common 
mints. Pogostemon patchouli is not the 
only species of the genus that produces the 
article cf commerce, It is used by the East 
Indians to give the peculiar odor of Indian 
shawls. Since this has been discovered, 
shawls made in England are perfumed with 
patchouly, and then palmed off on an inno- 
cent public, as ‘* genuinecashmere shaw]s.”’ 





A plant is growing in the curious collection 
at Shaw’s Botanic Garden at St. Louis. 





Personalities. 


AN amusing story is revived, which 
General Nye, always an amusing political 
speaker, used to employin the course of one 
of his campaigns during the early career of 
Fillmore, with ludicrous effect: 


* Fellow-citizens: I heard to-day an incident 
illustrating Mr. Fillmore’s fitness for the posi- 
tion. I am told that, one evening, when he re- 
turned home, Mrs. Fillmoretold him that there 
was a mouse in the meal chest. What did Mr. 
Fillmore do, fellow-citizens? Did he put a cat 
into the meal chest? No, fellow-citizens. He 
caught the mouse by the ears; and then, hold- 
ing him over the chest, he carefully blew off 
every particle of mea! that adhered to him, and 
then he let him go. Such frugality, combined 
with such humanity, fellow-citizens, commands 
my vote.” 





....-The following gentlemen have been 
appointed a committee to represent the 
American Historical Association at the 
Centennial Celebration of the Northwest 
Territory at Marietta, Ohio, on the 7th of 
April next: William F. Pool, LL.D., of the 
Newberry Library, Chicago; Ex-President 
Rutherford B. Hayes, the Rev. Dr. Alfred 
P. Putnam, Prof. Geo. W. Knight, of Ohio 
State University; Prof. Herbert B. Adams, 
of Johns Hopkins University, and Clarence 
W. Bowen, of THE INDEPENDENT. 


....T wo German sovereigns will be sev- 
enty years of age next June—Duke Ernst of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, whose recently pub- 
lished memoirs have excited attention, and 
the Grand Duke of Saxe- Weimar, who is the 
brother of the Empress of Germany and the 
grandson of Karl August, the friend of 
Goethe. The Duke of Coburg has been 
reigning since 1844, and the Grand Duke of 
Weimar since 1853, 


...»The late Jules von Praet, who died at 
Brussels, at the age ot eighty-one, was born 
at Bruges, and was for many years the close 
friend and adviser of Leopold I, and of his 
son. M. von Praet was not only an emi- 
nent man in his own country; his judgment 
and learning, his knowledge of European 
politics and acquaintance with European 
rulers made him highly respected through- 
out the continent. 


...-The Menard statue at Springfield, 
Tll., dedicated last week,is more than life- 
sized, Pierre Menard having been a man 
below the medium stature, and it is raised 
upon a simple granite pedestal ten feet in 
hight. This pedestal is large enough to 
support also the figure of an Indian, seated 
upon a bale of pelts, a sample of which he 
is holding up fer the inspection of Menard. 


....Bush Otter, a young Sioux, is the only 
full-blooded Indian who was ever employed 
by an executive Department of the United 
States Government. The Geological Sur- 
vey has for sometime past employed Otter, 
who is well educated, to prepare for publi- 
cation a series of Indian legends which he 
learned in his father’s wigwam when a 
child. 


....W. P. Bennett, for many years super- 
intendent of the teams and stages of Wells, 
Fargo & Co., has just sent East from Virgin- 
ia City, Nev.,the Norwegian snowshoes with 
which for twenty years he has traversed the 
Sierras. They are of white ash, and ten feet 
long. 


....Calvin Fairbank, the Abolitionist 
hero, who received 35,150 lashes at the hands 
of chivalrous Southern jailers, is still living 
in good health at Angelica, N. Y. A move- 
ment has been started to raise a fund of 
$35,150, or one dollar for each of his stripes, 
for the education of Negroes. 


.... Fifty-six years ago last month William 
Lloyd Garrison and eleven others organized 
in Boston the New England Anti-Slavery 
Society. Of the twelve men who signed the 
constitution of the society that night Oliver 
Johnson alone survives. 


..The death is announced of Mme. Rose- 
lina, the last surviving daughter of Cheru- 
bini. Her husband was an Italian savant 
who took part ina scientific expedition to 
Egypt. She died at Pisain her eighty-eighth 
year. 


....The corner-stone of the new Starr 
King Memorial Church in San Francisco is 
the same that was laid in the foundation of 
the old church by Dr. King himself. 


...-Ismail Pasha, the ex-Khedive, in- 
forms the Sultan that no longer has any am- 
bitious plans, and he wantsto livea quiet, 
private life henceforth. 


...-Queen Victoria has commissioned Mr. 
Hutchinson to execute a marble bust of the 
late Dr. Norman Mcleod for the hall of 
Balmoral. 


....M. Pasteur still suffers from paralysis 
of the left arm. 





$$$, 
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Pebbles. 


CHICAGO people who have heard Josef 
Hofmann, say that he is real cute.—Puck, 





....Chicago will bore for natural gas. She 
ought to find it very near thetop. The 
surface indications are immense.—Buffalo 
Express. 


.... Hostess; ‘‘Let me help you to some 
more salad, Mrs. Newcomb.” Mrs. New- 
comb: “Just a little, please. (Thought- 
fully.) I wish you would let me copy some 
of your recipes; all mine are so rich,”~ 
Puck. 


....Husband (groaning): ‘‘ The rheuma- 
tism in my leg is coming on again.” Wife 
(with sympathy) : ‘‘ Oh, Iamso sorry, John, 
I wanted to do some shopping, to-day, 
and that is a sure sign of rain.”’—The 
Epoch. 


...-A serious accident oceurred in an up- 
town house the other night by a misplaced 
switch, The owner’s husband stepped 
upon itand ran a hair-pin into his foot 
to the depth of an inch.—Norristown 
Herald. 


....At the Bridge Station of the Brooklyn 
Elevated Road a great crowd pushed and 
struggled. ‘‘That’s right, gents,’ sang 
out a brakeman with fine irony, ‘‘ jam in, 
jam in, or the ladies will get all the seats.” 
—The Sun. 


....First Social Sport: “ Didn’t they 
have anything to drink at the Brookline as- 
semblies ?”” Second S.S.: ‘* Oh, yes; lemon- 
ade.” First S. S.: ‘* Nothing stronger than 
that?” Second S. S.: ‘“‘ Well, yes; ice- 
water,”’—Harvard Lampoon, 


.-..“‘T’ve searched the shops all the way 
from Fourteenth to Twenty-third streets 
for a wedding present for Staggers,” said 
Jaggers to Daggers, ‘‘and I can’t find any- 
thing to suit me. Can’t you suggest some- 
thing?” ‘‘How high do you want to go?” 
inquired Daggers. ‘I’m willing to go as 
high as Forty-second Street.””—The Epoch. 


....Cheerful Citizen : *‘ Well, Mr. Iceman, 
you won’t have much excuse for putting up 
the price of ice on us this year.’”’ Gloomy 
and Sad lceman: ‘‘ Don’t know about that 
—the ice is in a very bad condition.” ‘‘ How 
so ? It looks remarkably clear and solid.” 
““So it does; but, you see, this last cold snap 
has frozen all the life out of it.”—Spring- 
field Union. 


....No, that ceiling in the Capitol at Al- 
bany isn’t going to fall down on the heads 
of the legislators. We'll tell you just what 
it’s going todo. Some day, when there is 
no session, a nice, respectable party of tour- 
ists will be inspecting the building, and will 
go undertbat ceiling, and a great big ten- 
ton chunk of stone will come down and kill 
a decent citizen. That’s all the luck the 
people of New York State everhave.—Puck. 


....He got aboard the train at Larchmont, 
sat down in the forward end of the smoker, 
and began to talk in a voice that woke up 
the rear brakeman four cars behind. “Just 
been over to‘ Execution Rock’ duckin’,”’ 
he howled. ‘‘ Had a bad accident there 
yesterday. The steam fog-horn brokedown 
—’”’ “How did the authorities happen to 
allow you to leave in such an emergency ?” 
asked the meek man with big biceps, in the 
seat back of him.—Tid-Bits. 


.... There was a card over the bell-handle 
with the ominous inscription: ‘*Come in; 
please do not ring.’”’ Opening the unlatched 
door she hastened in with a beating heart, 
prepared to hear of the critical illness of a 
member of her friend’s family. In the hall 
the mistress of the household met her, tip- 
toeing across the hard-wood floor, with 
finger on her lips. ‘‘ What is the matter?” 
gasped the visitor, thoroughly mystified. 
“Sh!” whispered the other, “‘it is a meeting 
of the Browning Club.”—Buffalo Com- 
mercial, 


.... The old story of the British tar’s ac- 
count of his experience at a cathedral ser- 
vice on shore is again being told, and is 
worth retelling. He was particularly en- 
thusiastic in his description of the singing 
of an anthem. ‘“ What’sa hanthem?” asked 
alistener. ‘‘What, do you mean to say 
you don’t know what a hanthem is?” ‘ Not 
me.” ‘Well, then I'll tell yer. If I was to 
say to yer, ‘Ere, Bill, give me that ’and- 
spike,’ that wouldn’t be a hanthem. But 
was I tosay, *‘ Bill—Bill—Bill—giv—giv—giv 
—giv me, giv me that—Bill, giv me, giv me 
that hand, giv me that, hand, handsp:ke, 
spike—spike—Bill, giv—giv me that—that 
hand—handspike, hand—handspike, spike, 
spike—spike—spike, ah—men, ah—men; 
Bill, givemethathandspike, spike, ah—men”’ 
Why, that would be a hanthem.”—The 
Sun. 


[February 16, 1888, * 
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© School and College. 


Own Thursday last Francis L. Patton was 
elected President of Princeton College, to 
succeed Dr. McCosh. In the absence of 
* Governor Green Dr. McCosh presided at the 
meeting of the trustees and read his last 
official report. He then retired, the trustees 
standing as the venerable president passed 
out. Then came the report of the com 
mittee on the presidency, recommending 
that the resignation of Dr. McCosh be ac- 
cepted and that Dr. Patton be chosen to 
succeed him. The recommendation, con- 
trary to previous intimations, wgs unani- 
mous. There was some discussion and a 
full expression of views, and a unanimous 
decision for Dr. Patton was reached. Min- 
utes appreciative of the services of Dr. 
McCosh were adopted. By special request 
of the Committee heis to remain at the head 
of the College until June. By this arrange- 
ment the senior class will realize their de- 
sire to have his signature to their diplomas 
of graduation. It is also provided that Dr, 
McCosh shall remain at the head of the 
School of Philosophy, which he has so suc- 
cessfully organized, and that during his 
active connection with the College, and for 
the remainder of his life, he shall receive an 
honorarium of $2,500 a year, in recognition 
of his services to Princeton. It is probable 
that in case of an acceptance, Dr. Patton 
will be installed and will assume the du- 
ties of the office at the Commencement in 
June. Dr. Patton was informed of his 
election and announced that his reply would 
be given in due time. In his report Dr. 
McCosh expressed his intention of giving to 
the public a full account of his life and work 
at Princeton, setting forth his plans and 
systems of work, and showing wherein they 
have succeeded and failed. The class of 
1879 formally presented to the trustees as 
its decennial gift to the college, a $12,000 
bronze statue of Dr. McCosh, by the cele- 


brated sculptor, St. Gaudens, to be 
placed in position next June. No 
action was taken concerning the office 


of Vice-President, there being an evident 
feeling against creating the new office. 
Francis Landey Patton, D.D., LL.D., is a 
native of the Bermudas. He was born Jan. 
22d, 1843, and was educated in Toronto, in 
the University College and in Knox Col- 
lege. He passed through Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, and held pastorates in 
New York City, Nyack, and Brooklyn, 
and became Professor of Didactic Theology 
in the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, in 1872. Heis widely known as 
the prosecutor of David Swing. He occupied 
for several years the Chair of Relations of 
Philosophy and Science to the Christian 
Religion in Princeton Theological Seminary, 
and a few years ago also accepted the Chair 
of Ethics in the College. 


....The report of President Eliot, of 
Harvard, says that the most impertant 
improvement in the college instruction 
made im 1886-87 was the enlargement of the 
instruction in English literature, which was 
announced last May on the list of courses 
for 1887-88. The table in the dean’s report, 
which exhibits the choice of studies made 
by freshmen for four years, beginning with 
1884-85, indicates roughly that Greek is 
losing a little ground, that Latin and 
French are holding their own and that 
German, history, mathematics and the 
sciences are gaining gronnd; but, of course, 
he says no useful inferences concerning the 
activity or worth of any department can be 
drawn from the mere number of students 
who enter it in the freshman year. The 
President also says that the experience of 
the year indicates that the chapel services 
can be usefully and honorably maintained 
on the method of voluntary attendance. 
Religious interest among the students has 
undoubtedly increased with the abandon- 
ment of prescribed attendance, and the 
serious-minded students have now the 
wholesome feeling that they are themselves 
partly responsible for maintaining and en- 
larging religious influences at the uni- 
versity. 


....The Hartford Theological Seminary 
(Congregational) has: an attendance of 40 
students, of whom 7 are seniors and 17 ju- 
niors. According to the catalogue the 
“plan of instruction is so arranged as to 
make the study of the Bible the chief fea- 


ture of the entire course. The patrons, 
guardians, and teachers of the institution 
are persuaded thatan exegetical and exper- 
imental knowledge of the Divine Word 
should be sought first of all by candidates 
for the Gospel ministry.” 


....The three colleges of the Free Church 


of Scotland are in a very prosperous condi- 


tion. New College, Edinburgh, has 168 
students. Glasgow has 107 regular stu- 
dents, and Aberdeen 83. 


Music. 

A PERFORMANCE of Beethoven’s ‘“‘ Heroic’”’ 
Symphony by the Philharmonic Society 
generally attests itself a potent attraction; 
and with deference to the fact that Mr. 
Hmil Fischer was announced to sing, and 
that the rest of the music was not wanting in 
interest, it was evident that most of the 
large audiences on Friday afternoon and 
Saturday night came to hear Beethoven’s 
work, the very name of which stirs one like 
the sound of one of the trumpets inits score. 
The work was played with that splendid 
illustration of its intellectual and musical 
qualities, which weexpect from such a band 
as that conducted by Mr. Thomas. The 
impressive effect upon the audience was 
once more to be noticed very significantly. 
Mr. Fischer sang Schubert’s ‘‘ Wanderer” 
(this season Mr. Fischer, even at a Phil- 
harmonic concert, seems unable to get rid 
of being a ‘“ Wanderer’’ of one kind or 
another) most beautifully: supplementing 
it by a song of Jensen’s, and it need not be 
said that his rendering of the famous scene 
from Spohr’s ‘“‘ Faust’’ was admirably artis- 
tic. An overture, ‘‘ Prometheus,” by Bar- 
ziel (not an especially striking composition), 
and a Bach concerto for strings, completed 
the program. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra on 
Wednesday evening played through, to a 
large and highly responsive audience, a rel- 
atively trite and uninteresting program— 
Beethoven’s ‘*Egmont’’ Overture, Saint- 
Saén’s ‘‘ Danse ~ Macabre,” Raff's ‘Im 
Walde” Symphony and (much more of nov- 
elty than the other pieces) Schumann’s 
Concerto for Violoncello. Mr. Fritz Giese, 
who isa highly accomplished ’cellist, and one 
possessed of much genuine musical feeling, 
was the soloist. It has been remarked of 
the Bostou Orchestra that its playing often 
gives the listener the same sense of an even 
greater volume of tone, dynamic effect, and 
dramatic spirit than some eminent singers 
produce—even inthe midst of their most re 
markable efforts. The sense of reserve 
power and emotionality was curiously ob- 
servable on Wednesday during portions of 
the Raff Symphony where a little more 
laissez aller would have been commend- 
able. 

Once more Italo Campanini as impresario 
of a concert company whose artists’ names 
sound unpleasingly like echoes from a past, 
appeared with them at two concerts at 
Steinway Hall last week. The only element 
of real interest in the performances, of 
which there were two, was another attempt 
on the part of Mme. Etelka Gerster to de- 
monstrate her possession of a voice, and the 
power to employ it, once so beautiful and 
so applauded by all that it would seem to 
be an exceptionally cruel fate which could 
prematurely deprive the musical world of 
such pleasure as she afforded. That at- 
tempt was again a conclusive and most 
painful failure. We sincerely hope that 
Mme. Gerster will not allow herself to be 
inveigled into any further public abpear- 
ances, at least into none of such pronounced 
and ambitious sort, unless some remedial 
change should yet occur to enable her to 
support better the justice of criticism and 
to win once more the praises of her frieads 
instead of their sincerest pity. But such a 
state of circumstances is decidedly improb- 
able. 

At the Metropolitan Opera House the 
Nibelungen Trilogy was sung in a second 
and last cyclus last week to the same 
packed ardiences that have attended its 
representations from the first. The artists 
stood the stress of such a musical ordeal re- 
markably; and after ‘“‘ The Valkyr” on 
Monday, ‘Siegfried’? on Wednesday, and 
“The Dusk of the Gods’’ on Friday, some 
of the artists, including Miss Lehmann, 
appeared in *‘ Faust’’ on Saturday, and gave 
a fine performance, in which scarcely any 
signs of fatigue were noticeable. Appar- 
ently the growth of a Wagnerian school 
of singers means indeed the growth of 
physical constitutions able to support such 
demands as a Ring cyclus exacts on muscles 
and nerves. Miss Lehmann is, especially, 
a wonder in bodily endurance, as well as 
vocal and dramatic talents. There is no 
one like her. A failure in her strength 
during this last fortnight would have been 
human and pardonable enough even in 
Britinnhilde; but it would have been ruin 
instead of triumph to close the perform- 
ances at the Metropolitan. The cyclus is 
repeated in part this week, though not in 
order; three performances of the ‘ Gitter- 
diimmerung” and one of “‘Siegfried”’ being 
anaounced, but “The Valkyr’” being om- 


mitted. ‘‘Gdtterdimmerung” was given 
on Monday, and is to be repeated this 
afternoon and to-morrow evenipg. With 
the performance of “Siegfried” on Satur 





day the 1887-88 opera-season terminates, 


Vews of the Werk. 


WASHINGTON. 


AT the meeting “of the Ways and 
Means Committee, last Thursday, Chair- 
man Mills called up for action the bills in- 
troduced by himself and Mr. Breckinridge, 
of Kentucky, relative to the investment of 
the funds in the Treasury in United States 
bonds, and after some discussion the Com- 
mittee decided to report favorably Mr. 
Mills’s bill, which reads as follows: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized to apply the sur- 
plus money now in the Treasury and not other- 
wise appropriated, or so much thereof as he may 
consider proper to the purchase or redemption 
of United States bonds. 

Mr. Breckinridge’s bill, which was laid 
over upon this section, is of a wider scope, 
and not only authorizes a like investment 
of the surplus, but also the investment of 
the funds now held for redemption of legal- 
tender notes, and as security for national- 
bank circulation. 


.... The resolution which had been offered 
some days previously by Mr. Frye, instruct- 
ing the Committee on Foreign Relations to 
prepare a statement showing the political 
organization of the Dominion of Canada 
and of the several provinces of which it is 
composed, and of the geographical re- 
lations sustained by them to the United 
States, and various other matters, was 
adopted on Wednesday of last week. 


....Ex-Judge Alex. McCue, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., who at present holds the office of 
Solicitor of the Treasury, has been offered, 
and has accepted, the position of Assistant 
Treasurer at New York, vice Mr. Canda re- 
signed. Itis said that Mr. McCue did not 
seek the office, and accepted it only upon 
the solicitation of the President. 


....-A memorial tablet to General John 
A. Logan was dedicated at the Metropoli- 
tan Church, Washington, on Thursday of 
last week. Mrs. Logan and her son and 
daughter were present. Senator Stanford 
presided at the meeting, and speeches were 
made by Mr. Justice Miller, Senator Ingalls, 
Senator Vorhees, and Congressman Long. 

DOMESTIC 

....A number of important public din- 
ners were given last week. One of these 
was that given by the Home Market Club of 
Boston, at the Hotel Vendome on Thursday 
evening of last week. There were 450 men 
present, the guests of the evening being 
Senators Sherman, Chase and Aldrich, Con- 
gressmen McKinley, Goff and Grosvenor, and 
others. The chief speech of the evening was 
that by Senator Sherman, who devoted him- 
self largely to replying to the recent eulogy 
upon President Cleveland by James Russell 
Lowell. The same evening the King’s 
County Democratic Club celebrated by a 
dinner at the Brookiyn Academy of Music, 
the birthday of Samuel J. Tilden. Ad- 
dresses were made by ex-Governor Hoadley, 
Governor Hill, the Rev. Dr. Charles H. Hall 
and others. On Saturday evening Lincoln’s 
birthday was celebrated by a dinner at Del- 
monico’s in this city, at which speeches were 
made by Senators Sherman, Evarts, Alli- 
son, Manderson, Spooner, Ex-Senator War- 
ner Miller, Congressman McKinley and 
others. Senator Evarts paid a glowing 
tribute to Lincoln in the first speech of the 
evening. Referring to Lincoln and eman- 
cipation, he said: 

“Then we come to the culmination of our his- 
tory—the emancipation by pen of the millions 
of long-suffering, enslaved fellow-countrymen. 
And then, to crown all, to make that actual and 
constitutional that had been justified and was 
needed in the steps of war, he proclaimed peace 
over a subjugated rebellion; and he, through 
the inspiration given to men, was able todo 
what no orator since Pericles has done— 
to add one sentence, or one exhilarating or en- 
nobling thought tothe oration which Pericles 
delivered over the dead of Greece that died for 
Greece, and every orator, since reading that 
perfect speech of patriotic feeling and of elo- 
quent truth, finds in the few words of Abraham 
LincoJn at Gettysburg, this simple phrase: ‘ It 
matters little what we say here, but it matters 
much what was done here.’ ” 

Senator Spooner spoke for the Republican 
Party and said in conclusion: 

“Gentlemen, the party is preparing for the 
contest. Its lines are forming; its ranks are 
closing up. It demands in this critical hour of 
its life, and it will have it,a bold, honest and 
self-denying leadership that shall hold 
the interests of this party and _ the 
success of its principles infinitely above 
all other things. The logic of events 
makes New York the battle-ground and assigns 
to you the position of honor and with the posi- 
tion of honor the burden of the battle. Be as- 
sured that the Republican States of the West 
and the Northwest will not fail you. Lead on, 





New York! Lead on!” . 
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Senator Sherman spoke on “A Free Ballot 
and a Fair Count,” Senator Manderson on 
“The Union Soldier,”” Mr. McKinley on 
“The Tariff,” and Senator Allison on “The 
Surplus.” 


....Dr. McGlynn caused surprise and ex- 
citement by some of his remarks at a meet- 


ing of the Anti-Poverty Society in Pythag- 


oras Hall last Friday evening. Referring 
toa report that Henry George had declared 
he would not run on a National ticket of 
the Labor Party, Dr. McGlynn said: 

“ Henry George has practically declared him- 
self for Cleveland, and some of the editorial 
writers on his paper, the Standard, have tried 
to side-track our party. We will not be side- 
tracked, nor will we be a wretched bit of a tail 
to a Democratickite. If Cleveland is defeated 
we will not put crape on our hats. If Henry 
George does not see fit to be our candidate or 
support our candidate, we have plenty of good 
material without him. Mr. George will have to 
take a very humble position among us if he 
persists in supporting Cleveland. NowI have 
opened mymind to you. If he did consent to 
run I doubt very much if he would get much of 
ashowing from our party.” 

These statements were loudly applauded by - 
many in the andience 


....A letter from Mr. Blaine, addressed 
to B. F. Jones, chairman of the National 
Republican Committee, has been made pub- 
lic, in which Mr. Blaine says that he desires 
to state to the members of the Repub- 
lican Party that his name “ will not be pre- 
sented tothe National Convention, called 
to assemble in Chicago, in June next, for the 
nomination of candidates for President and 
Vice-President of the United States.’’ Mr. 
Blaine declares that in this withdrawal he 
is actuated only by personal cpnsiderations. 


....The Reading strike is not yet ended, 
nor does it seem likely to be soon. The 
correspondence between President Corbin 
and the Executive Board of the Knights of 
Labor has been made public. President. 
Corbin, under date of February 9th, has re- 
plied that he knows of ‘‘no trouble exist- 
ing between the company and its employés, 
and consequently there is nothing for in- 
vestigation or discussion.’’ President Cor- 
bin hauded over the letter which he had 
received from the Executive Board of the 
Knights of Labor to George de B. Keim, 
President of the Reading Coal and Tron 
Company, who, in his reply, states that he 
is willing to discuss the question of wages 
with any person representing the men actu- 
ally in the service of the company “ with 
the understanding that no basis different 
from the one already in existence will be 
established that will require the company 
to pay more for Jabor for the same class of 
work than is paid by its competitors.” 


....At the six days go-as-you-please race, 
which took place at the Madison Square 
Garden in this city last week, James Albert 
Cathcart, who walks under the name of 
** Albert,’’ beat the record, making in the 
six days 621 miles and 1,320 yards. 


....Natural gas has been discovered at 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


FOREIGN. 

..Parliament was opened on Thursday 
of last week and the Queen’s Speech was 
read. Her Majesty says: 

“The deliberations of the Conference at 

Washington to adjust questions which have 
arisen between Canada and America are still 
progressing.” 
Two Nationalist members of Parliament 
were arrested outside of the Parliament 
buildings, Mr. Pyne before, and Mr. Gil- 
hooly after the session. Mr. Pyne is the 
gentleman who shut himself up in Lisfarny 
Castle, in Waterford, and defied the police 
to arrest him, and who afterward eluded 
the Irish authorities and escaped to Eng- 
land. Such arrests are unprecedented, and, 
therefore, caused eonsiderable excitement. 
The next day there was a bitter debate in 
the House of Commons. Mr. Balfour quoted 
statistics to prove the decrease of crime in 
Ireland under coercion, and reprobated 
“the mendacious vituperation resorted to 
by certain members of the Opposition.” 
John Morley criticised Mr. Balfour’s man- 
ipulation of the figures, and Edward Har- 
rington called the speech ‘“‘a choi.e sample 
of his mendacity.” The expression was 
withdrawn under the command of the 
Speaker. 


_...On Thursday of last week the breath- 
ing of the Crown Prince of Germany was so 
much worse that it became necessary to 
perform the operation of tracheotomy. 
This was done successfully by Dr. Bra- 
mann, as it was not deemed advisable to 
await Dr. Bergman’s arrival at San Remo 
from Berlin.. The patient is said to be do- 





ing well. 
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MR. BLAINE’S WITHDRAWAL. 


Mr. BLAINE’s withdrawal from the field 
as.a candidate for the f’residency is a very 
important political event. His letter isa 
frank one and an able one. It distinctly 
takes him out of the race, and ina mas- 
terly way it shows what is the hope of the 
Republican Party in the next cangpaign. 

Mr. Blaine says that he has been im- 
pelled to this action by considerations en- 
tirely personal to himself. 
lieve. And yet we believe that these con 
siderations would have resolved them- 
selves finally into this one only, that he 
did not believe he could be elected. It is 
not a question of health; nor is it a ques- 
tion of his being nominated. We do not 
doubt that he could have the nomination, 
The party managers, those that run the 
conventions, like Mr, Blaine better than 
any other man inthe Republican Party, 
Tae reasons why they like him are just 
the reasons why we do notlike him. They 
would have been able to pile up a large 
enough vote to nominate him inthe con- 
vention, but those who agree with us are 
numerous enough to defeat his election. 
He sees it and he does not believe that he 
could carry the country against Mr. 
Cleveland. That is the only reason he 
has withdrawn. It is incredible that his 
ambition has failed; it is only bis power. 
He is too sensible to believe he could 
succeed, 

We do not believe that he will be nomi- 
nated by his friends against his expressed 
desire. His letter will set loose all those 


This we he- 





cannot now be rallied to his support. He 
needed for a nomination all his friends,in 
acompact body. They will now be di- 
vided if an effort is made to force his 
nomination. We believe him to be sin- 
cere in his desire to withdraw from the 
field. 

This clears, or should clear, the situa- 
tion. The Independents are by no means 
so hostile to any other man as they were 
to Blaine. Wecan hardly conceive any 
nomination that would not be more ac- 
ceptable to them. Some have gone al- 
ready, on the tariff issue, over into the 
Democratic camp. Many others have 
their old affections fastened on the Re- 
publican Party, and will be glad to re 
turn to it, if Mr. Blaine is out of the way. 
Such a nomination as that of Mr. Sher- 
man or General Hawley or Mr. Allison or 
General Sheridan would restore the allegi- 
ance of most of them. We trust some 
man will now be chosen whose heart is 
very evidently in honest and non-partisan 
administration of the government of the 
nation. 

Coincident with the withdrawal of Mr. 
Blaine, we are informed that Senator 
Ingalls, of Kansas, is about to deliver a 
great speech. May we say that Mr. In- 
galls is more nearly the counterpart of 
Mr. Blaine than any other public man in 
the Republican Party? He is audacious, 
eloquent, unscrupulous, a partisan of the 
most pronounced type, and just the man 
that partisans would whoop up as a 
‘magnetic’ man. We want something 
better than magnetism just now. Give 
us conviction and patriotism. Let us 
have a candidate about whom all can ral- 
ly. Let the Republican Party, as of old, 
present a united front. 
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THELORD’S MONEY—WHEREISIT? 


THE conversion of the world waits on 
the generosity of God's people. There 
was a time when it waited, or seemed to 
wait, on the opening of doors into the hea- 
then world. But all doors are’now open. 
There wasa time when it waited, or 
seemed to wait, on the consecration of 
men and women for the foreign field; 
This era is also about finished. Men and 
women are knocking at the doors of our 
missionary societies, and asking to be sent 
to India, China, Corea, Africa—anywhere 
—to preach and teach the Gospel of Love. 
Some go out at their own charges; some 
are waiting for opportunity to go out; 
and hundreds are preparing for the work. 
Golden opportunities offer in Japan and 
China and Burmah and elsewhere; thesoci- 
eties are anxious to seize upon them ; can- 
didates are ready to accept commission, 
What hinders? Simply lack of God’s 
money. 

Who has the Lord's money? The Lord’s 
people. It is they who withhold it. He 
has given themin abundance. He has 
supplied their every want. He has be- 
stowed so liberally, that the limits of ne- 
cessity are passed and comfort is insured; 
and comfort broadens into ease, ease into 
luxury, luxury into great wealth. Where 
is the Lord’s portion? Withheld, through 
ignorance or avarice. Wot ve not, O 
Christian people, that the Lord hath need 
of his money? Look around you! The 
harvests are ripe, the reapers are ready; 
all waits for you. The Lord of the barvest 
waits for the reapers, the reapers wait for 
you. 

The world never lay beneath the Cross, 
as it now lies, There never was such an 
opportunity to lift up the Cross for the 
healing of the nations. There never was 
such a desire to look upon it. There never 
were 30 many willing hands to hold it up. 
The fullness of time has come. To wait 
now is to trifle with God, and with the 
great work he has opened before us, 

More than two thousand young men and 
women, now studying in our colleges and 
seminaries, have declared their willing- 
ness to go out as foreign missionaries. 
There are fields fur them, there are open 
doors for them to enter, there are societies 
anxious to send them ; but they cannot go 
unless the churches furnish the funds. 
There isa wonderful movement in our col- 
leges. The young menand young women 


are coming forward by the score, in re- 





eagerly saying: ‘‘ Here am I; send me!” 
And the missionary spirit has become so 
strong in our educational institutions that 
they are raising funds themselves. Prince- 
ton College will maintain one missionary, 
Princeton Seminary will maintain one, 
the Union Seminary of this city will 
maintain one ; and other seminaries and 
colleges will do likewise. This wonderful 
movement will be checked; these stu- 
dents, ready to consecrate their lives to 
foreign missions will be turned aside from 
their purpose; the expectant heathen, 
waiting for the light of the Gospel, will be 
disappointed; the conversion of the world 
will be sadly delayed, unless the good 
Christian people of this land seize the 
opportunity of the moment and pour 
their offerings into our missionary treas- 
uries. 

It is idle to pray for open doors, for the 
increase of the missionary force, for the 
speedy conversion of the world, and keep 
the Lord’s money locked up. 
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ANGELIC MINISTRATIONS. 


THE existence of angels, as being dis- 
tinct from and superior to the human 
race, is asclearly taught in the Bible as 
the existence of God, or any other fact or 
doctrine of that Book. The Saviour tells 
us that ‘‘there isjoy in Heaven among 
the angels of God over one sinner that 
repenteth.” Referring to those whom he 
designates asthe ‘‘little ones,” he says 
that*‘in Heaven their angels do always 
behold the face of my Father whois in 
Heaven.” He declares that when he shail 
come the second time in his glory to judge 
the world, ‘‘all the holy angels” will 
come with him. He spoke of Lazarus as 
being ‘carried by the angels into Abra- 
ham’s bosom” at the time of his death. 

Angels were present at the giving of the 
law on Mount S.nai. An angel was de- 
puted from Heaven to visit and instruct 
the prophet Daniel. Anangel announced 
to the Virgin Mary that she was to be the 
mother of Jesus ‘‘ according to the flesh.” 
Angels came to earth and sang tne praise 
of God when Jesus was born. Angels 
ministered to him at the time of his temp- 
tation, and also atthat of his agony in 
Gethsemane. Angels were present at the 
sepulcher in which he was buried, and an- 
nounced the fact that he had risen from 
the dead. Two angels appeared to the 
apostles and spoke to them when Jesus as- 
cended into Heaven. An angel delivered 
Peter from the prison in which he had 
been confined by the order of Herod. 
Angels, alike in the Old Testament and 
the New, are repeatedly spoken of as mes- 
sengers sent tothis world toexecute the 
will of God, whether in the form of wrath 
ormercy. The doctrine of angels, as a 
race of beings not resident on earth, dif- 
ferent from men, yet cognizant of them, 
interested in them, and in the past hav- 
ing had much todo with human affairs, 
runs all through the Bible, and attaches 
itself alike to the law and the Gospel. 

There is, moreover, not a single pas- 
sage in the Bible that limits these angelic 
relations and ministrations to past ages,or 
excludes their continuance down to this 
age, and onward to the end of time. 
Paul evidently had no idea of any such 
limitation when, referring to angels, he 
said: 

** Are they not all ministering spirits, sent 
forth to minister for them who shall be 
heirs of salvation?” 

This language, though interrogatory in 
form, is affirmative in meaning. What 
the apostle intended to say is that the 
holy angels are ‘‘ ministering spirits,” and 
that they are sent to this world for the 
help and benefit of those who are * the 
heirs of salvation.” The phrase ‘heirs 
of salvation” is general, and not limited 
to any particular class of such heirs. or 
to any particular age or country. The 
plain idea of the apostle is that God em- 
ploys his holy angels as the ministers and 
helpers of his people in this world. He 
speaks of them as being sent forth upon 
this errand, and speaks of the fact as if 
it were a part of the divine dispensation 
in securing their final salvation. 

It is true that the angels who thus min- 
ister to the children of God, are not now 


once were, and that we do not understang 
precisely how they render a spiritua} 
4 Service to ‘ the heirs of salvation.” This, 
however, does not discredit or disprove 
the statement of the apostle. No Chris. 
tian doubts whether the Holy Spirit acts 
upon his heart in its regeneration and 
sanctification; and yet he never saw that 
Spirit in a visible form and does not un- 
derstand precisely how the Spirit acts 
upon bis mind and heart. Invisible 
agencies, forces and influences, utterly 
unknown to us except in their effects, are 
constantly operating upon us in this life, 
We are by no means to make our anima] 
senses the universal test of what is real, 
and reject as unreal anything not thus 
verified. God's Word as to the existence 
ofangels and their ministration to “ the 
heirs of salvation” is sufficient authority 
for the fact, whether our senses affirm the 
same fact or not. 

It is abundantly taught in the Scrip- 
tures that fallen angels are permitted to 
exercise a malign influence over men in 
this world, and we are repeatedly warned 
to resist this influence. If so, where is 
the difficulty in believing that gcod an- 
gels may be sent forth to be our helpers, 
tosuggest pure thoughts to cur minds, 
and aid us in fighting the battle against 
temptation? The providence of God 
largely embodies the principle cf benefits 
to his moral creatures through the agency 
of others and this is simply what we find 
in the ministration of angels. These an- 
gels, though not taking the place of the 
Saviour or of the Hcly Spirit, may be, 
and, according to the Bible, are our help- 
ers and servitors in traveling the road to 
Heaven, 

If Lazarus, when he died was “ car- 
ried by the angels into Abraham’s 
bosom,” why may we not suppose that a 
like service is rendered to every Chris- 
tian when leaving this earthly scene? 
What moment more fitting for angelic 
help than when one is closing his eyes in 
death, leaving the earthly house of this 
tabernacle, and about to ascend to the 
heavenly world? What service could be 
more welcome to the ransomed soul than 
the greeting and companionship of 
an angel from Heaven, as it retires from 
the body and treads the unknown path 
to God? Let us not discard or omit to ob- 
serve this doctrine of angelic help ex- 
tended to ‘‘the heirs of salvation.” Let 
us rather place it as one among the many 
evidences of God’s love toward his chil- 
dren. ** The angel of the Lord encampeth 
round about them that fear him.” 
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THE EXTRADITION BILL. 








A CONFERENCE of delegates from sev 
eral of the states was, last summer, held 
in this city to consider the subject of in- 
ter-state extradition, and the resnlt was 
the appointment of a committee to draft 
a bill and present it to Congress, as a sub- 
stitute for the law now existing. Sucha 
bill having been prepared, either has been, 
or will be, submitted to Congress for its 
consideration. Wehave given some at- 
tention to this biil, and are not favorably 
impressed with it as compared with the 
present law. 

The provision of the Constitution relat- 
ing to this subject deelares that ‘a per- 
soncharged in any state with treason, fel- 
ony, or other crime, who shall flee from 
justice, and be found in another state, 
shall, on demand of the executive author- 
ity of the state from which he fied 
be delivered up, to be removed to the 
state having jurisdiction of the crime.” 

In 1793 Congress enacted a law to carry 
this provision into effect, which was sub- 
sequently incorporated into the Revised 
Statutes of the United States. The sub- 
stance of this law 1s that the delivery of 
a fugitive criminal, ascommanded by the 
Constitution, shall be made by the ex- 
ecutive authority of the state or territory 
to which such criminal has fled, upon the 
demand of the executive authority of the 
state or territory from which he fled, and 
upon the production of a copy of an in- 
dictment found or an affidavit made be- 
fore amuzistrate of such state or terri- 

ory, charging the person so demanded 





with treason, felony, or other crime 
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must be certified as authentic by the de- 
manding executive. These conditions be- 
ing supplied by the demanding executive, 
then th2 law makes jt the duty of the ex- 
ecutive of the state or territory to which 
the criminal has fled to cause him to be 
arrested and delivered up. 

Tais law, embraced in a single section, 
is brief, clear, and entirely simple in its 
recitals, and has, moreover, been in oper- 
ationfor nearly a century, without any 
change, and without any general demand 
for a change. To it has been addeda 
large number of precedents, executive 
and judicial, in the way of interpretation 
and application. State governors have 
sought faithfuliy to execute the law ac- 
cording to its letter and intent. The sev- 
eral states have enacted laws auxiliary to 
that of Congress, making it the duty of 
their respective governors to comply with 
this law, providing fora preliminary ar- 
rest and detention of fugitive criminals 
coming within their jurisdiction until the 
proper extradition proceedings could be 
instituted for their delivery, and defining 
under what circumstances, and upon 
what evidence, their governors shall make 
demands for the delivery of fugitive 
criminals, These state laws have been 
held by the courts not to be inconsistent 
with the Constitution and the law of Con- 
gress on this subject. A law that has 
stood the test of experience for so long a 
period, and worked so well, ought not to 
be hastily repealed, and ought not to bere. 
pealed at all, without a strong prospect of 
putting a better law in its place, Itis a 
good rule in legislation, as in other 
things, to let well enough alone. 

The Extradition Bill, which is intended 
to supersede this law altogether, contains 
twelve sections, the first four of which, 
emoracing about three-quarters of the 
quantity of its matter, relate to the 
method of procedure in extradition. The 
design of the bill is to force upon the 
states an absolute uniformity in such pro- 
cedure, and to supersede and nullify all 
existing state laws on the subject, 
whether relating to a preliminary arrest 
ani detention of fuzitive criminals, or 
the circumstances in which governors 
shall make demands for their delivery. 
The bill assumes that the whole subject 
belongs exclusively to the legislative 
power of Congress, without a fragment 


in the Constitution to support this as- 


sumption. Inter-state extradition is pri- 
marily an affair between the states then:- 
selves; yet this bill treats the states as if 
they were mere municipalities existing 
under the authority of the General Gov- 
ernment, and not political sovereignties 
possessing and exercising all the powers 
of government, except those exclusively 
delegated to the United States, and those 
by the Constitution denied to the states. 

We desire to call the attention of the 
members of Congress, and especially the 
members of Judiciary Committees of the 
two Hvuuses of Congress, to the character 
of this bill. They will tind an article 
from the pen of Dr. Spear in the Albany 
Law Journal of February 4th, setting 
forth in detail the present law, and re- 
viewing this bill in extenso, showing its 
defects and giving reasons why it should 
not be adopted. We are quite sure that 
it will do them no harm to read.this 
article. 


> 
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NEGRO COLONIZATION. 





WeEagain raisea word of warning against 
the proposai made by a company char- 
tered in Kansas, to colonize the Southern 
Negroes, on a large scale, in South Amer- 
ica and Central America. We observe a 
certain tendency on the part of the intel- 
ligent Negroes of this country to fall into 
this trap. 

This is the old colonization scheme over 
again, and pushed for the same reason, 
only that now it appeals to the Negroes 
instead of the whites. We remember 
very well that before the War, in the 
great anti-slavery conflict, Colonization 
was the bitter foe of Abolition. Aboli- 
tionists were a unit in denouncing coloni- 
zation. Why? Not because they were 
unwilling that Negroes should better their 
condition by going tu Africa; but because 


they were sent to Africa, because our pro- 
slavery friends were not willing to treat 
them with justice in this country. It was 
the prejudice of slavery that could not 
endure them here, and sent them to some 
distant land. So the Tappans and Garri- 
sons of the forties and fifties, denounced 
colonization in the strongest terms as a 
hypocritical benevolence. They said the 
proper place for the Negro was here, 
where he was born, and the history of Li- 
beria and of America has proved they 
were right. 

The present scheme appeals to the col- 
ored people, tells them they have no 
chance here in America, that they should 
go where they can be by themselves 
and build up their own empires. It ac- 
cordingly kindly cffers to take their mon- 
ey and carry them to Guatemala or Bra- 
zil and drop them down on a piece of fer- 
tile land and let them shift for themselves. 
The company runs no risk. It makes 
money out of the emigrants, but it has no 
responsibility, and can have none for the 
emigrants after they are expatriated. 

Notice how this works. First, the Ne- 
groes are persuaded to leave just as they 
are beginning to see their way clear to the 
victory. of their rights. Every year 
marks progress. To give up the struggle 
for justice now is cowardly if not fatal. 
The battle should be fought out here for 
equal schools, equal ballots, equal rights 
of every sort. Here the contest must be 
made by thrift and worthiness to secure 
respect and power. 

Notice what advantages are thrown 
away by this scheme. Those who go 
leave behind them the schools which their 
children attend, and the teachers. They 
leave behind them the benevolent inter- 
est and aid of philanthropy. They are 
vot likely to be followed to Guatemala or 
the Argentine Republic by our Northern 
teachers. They conde nn their children 
to grow up in ignorance. They will re- 
lapse into a condition little better than 
slavery. They leav2 behind them the in- 
citements of surrounding superior culture 
and throw themselves into a wilderness, 
orinto the society of those whose culture 
and religion are utterly different from 
those which are about them here. They 
goout of a progressive into a stagnant 
community. Needing all the outward 
stimulus they go where they will get 
none. Rising out of slavery into civiliza- 
tion, they go where they will relapse into 
barbarism, 

Nor do they better their condition agri- 
culturally. The land they go to cultivate 
is no better than they can secure here, 
The money required to transport them to 
some distant land, and to purchase them 
homesteads at speculators’ prices would 
easily buy them their own homesteads 
here. If they will combine, why not 
combine here to buy large tracts of Jand 
and distribute it among their families? 
Here is their hope, to become freeholders 
where they were born, in Georgia and 
Mississippi and Louisiana, where they can 
control their own destiny under circum- 
stances of their own choosing and within 
the reach of schools and churches. We 
earnestly warn our colored friends 
against being carried away by this revised 
colonization scheme to get them out of 
the country. 


Editorial Uotes. 


Most men occupy their thoughts wita the 
things that are visible, tangible, present, 
and temporal, and hence exciude from their 
minds, either wholly or to a great degree, 
the things that are invisible, intangible, 
future and eternal. This is their settled 
habit of mind, and the result is that their 
idea of value and importance relates chiefly 
to the former, and what they shall gain or 
lose in this world, and scarcely at all to the 
latter, and what they shall gain or lose in 
the world to come. The great realities of 
existence and the great motives that should 
iufluence and control action lie, in their 
estimate, in things present, that come within 
the sphere of their senses; and hence they 
tvil and plan only for this world, as careless 
and indifferent 1n respect to the next life as 
if they supposed that such a life was not 
even supposable. It is no mis-statement of 
facts to say that the majority of mankind 
thus spend their earthlysojourn. Such was 











Gentiles, and such cannot be the life of any 
one who adopts the principles and follows 
the precepts of Jesus Christ. Paul’s theory 
“of life we have in these words: ‘‘ While we 
look not at the things which are seen, but 
at the things which are not seen; for the 
things which are seen aretemporal; but the 
things which are not seen are eternal.” 
We have the sume theory in these words: 
“Set your affection on things above, not on 
things on the earth.’”’ The great Teacher, 
in his Sermon onthe Mount, said: ‘ Lay not 
up for yourselves treasures upon earth, 
where moth and rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves break through and steal. 
But lay up for yourselves treasure in Heav- 
en, where neither moth norrust doth corrupt, 
and where thieves do n:t break thhrough 
nor steal.’’ ‘Lhe things unseen and future 
are, according to the Bible, the things which 
ought to be made supreme in thought, as 
well as most real in their impression upon 
the heart. One lives far below himself, and 
below what God intended for him, who 
chases the bubbles of the passing hour, and 
neglects future and eternal good. The 
brevity of his earthly life ought to be suffi- 
cient to teach him this lesson. Merely 
time-values will soon have no value to him. 





THE statement of the fundamental princi- 
ples of Islam, which President Washburn 
translated for us last week, shows clearly 
enough some of the reasons of the hold 
which Islam has on the hearts of its fol- 
lowers, vy the truth which it teaches and 
by the adoration of the Creator which it . 
claims to demand of men. It also shows 
some of the causes of the success of Islam 
among heathen, as compared with that of 
Christianity in the same region; for in- 
stance, in Africa. Where Christianity de- 
mands an absolute surrender of the heart to 
God, Islam asks only a verbal formula of 
belief, and where Christianity irsists on a 
change of heart leading to a detestation of 
sin and love for the holy model of purity, 
Isiam permits its followers to retain many 
sinful traits, and exercise most sinful habits, 
for which they are ready to accept a 
temporary punishment in the next life. 
The heathen sees that this religion offers 
him a God whose attributes will satisfy the 
cravings of his spiritual nature, and at tne 
same time suffers him to remain as he was 
in the matter of the carnal life. Itis no 
wonder that he should adopt the religion of 
ease and of universal salvation. 





THE ancient City of Tyre has quite per- 
ished, and the only monument of its an- 
cient glory has been the ruins of a cathe- 
dral of which Eusebius preached the dedi- 
cation sermon. In the twelfth century it is 
thought to have been rebuilt by the Crusad- 
ers, and the bones of Origen and Frederic 
Barbarossa were buried there. I; later years 
only the eastern portion with the three 
apses remained standing. In the interior are 
magnificent monolithic columns of red gran- 
ite, measuring twenty-seven feet long. On 
a recent visit to Tyre, made by acorrespond- 
eut, this ancient landmark was missing. 
Donkeys loading stone was all there was to 
be seen. ‘To where are you carrying this 
stone; why was the building taken down ?”’ 
asked our correspondent. “The Govern- 
ment ordered the stone to be removed to 
build the quay with.” Does it not seem as 
if ancient Tyre would rise from her ashes to 
express her indignation at such sacrilege ? 
Yet ought not sympathy to be expressed to 
the Government for inability to utilize the 
columns ? This vandalism occurred just as 
the same Turkish Government had seized 
and carried to Constantinople the fine sar- 
cophagi lately found in Sidon. 





IT is so long since we called attention to 
some of the peculiarities of the *‘ Journal ”’ 
of the convention of the diocese of Spring- 
field, Ill., that they might have passed out 
of memory if a member of that diocese had 
not recalled our language ina lette. to The 
Living Church. We mentioved with some 
surprise that the Protestant Episcopal 
Church to which this diocese belongs is 
misuamed on the title-page, and another 
false name substituted fur it. This writer 
now tells us: 


* As regards the matter complained of, name- 
ly, the placing the words. ‘Holy Catholic 
Church,’ on the title-page of the journal of the 
synod of the diocese of Springfield, we desire to 
say that it is a matter which is entirely and ab- 
solutely within our own control, and upon which 
there are no limitations placed by either the 
law of the State or the Canons of the Church. 

** We have an equal right to put the words, 
*Holy Catholic Church,’ upon the title-page of 
our Journal,as a number of our bishops, presby- 
ters,and laymen have to call themselves ‘ The 
American Church Missionary Society,’ or ‘The 
Evangelical Education Society.’ or the excel- 





not the life of the great apostle to the 


dar, ‘ Whittaker’s American Churchman’s Al- 
manac.’ We are all on the same piane precisely.” 
This is aremarkable statement to be printed 
with such italics and all unchallenged in 
The Living Church. What, the diocese of 
Springfield as independrnt, as much a law 
to itself, as an Almanac man or a tract so- 
ciety! We have not sa'dit, but this repre- 
sentative of the “highest ”’ diocese in the 
“highest ’ paper in the Church which es- 
pecially holdsitself the representative of the 
Apostolic Church. Even lawless Baptists 
and Coogregationalists will bardly takesuch 
liberties with the name of their Church in 
their Conference Reports. 





WE said: 

“The Romanism of France is no more a bul- 
walk against athei mand anarchh thau is the 
Protestantism of Germany; the Romanism of 
Spain no moie than the Protestantism of Eng- 
lan.i; the Romanism of Mexico if more than 
the Protestantism of the United States.” 

The Catholic Review makes just the 
strongest reply it can, and this is all there 
is of it: 

“THE INDEPENDENT is in error, for this rea- 
son, that Protestantism in itself is no bulwark 
against atheism. It is essentially the denial of 
God’s authority over man’s: eason and will, and, 
therefore, 1s the first sieptothe enial of God's 
existence. In Germany, for instance, the ranks 
of infidelity are recruited almost exclusively 
trom the followers of the founder of brotestant- 
ism, and so in England and the United States. 
The infidels in France, Spain, Mexico and Italy 
are ex-Huguenots and other Protestants, ex- 
Jews and ex-Catholics, the last of whom have 
been side-tracked by the secret society sects, 
which for their existence use the fundamental 
principle ot Protestantism. And even in Ger- 
many, England and the United States, which 
are classified as Protestant countries, obliterate 
the Catholic Church and the Christi.n revela- 
tion wouid be obscured and effaced.” 
Protestantism ‘‘essential'y the denial of 
God’s authority over man’s reason and 
will’! Why, it is essentially, even as Prot- 
estantism, and not as Christianity, an as- 
sertion of God’s authority, as against man’s 
authority, over man’s reason and will. It 
is amusing to observe how much Catholics 
make of the derivation of the word Prot- 
estant. Tous it has quite lost all its de- 
rivative meaning as a protest. To us it is 
simply a name, and a poor name, for Chris- 
tian faith, just as toa Romanist the word 
Romanism designates, from its derivation, 
a very small part of Lis Christian faith. 
What our neighbor says of France, Spain, 
and the other countries is simply ludicrous 
for its inexactitude. 


Ir education is good for Protestants it is 
good for Catholics. If education opens 
men’s eyes, and tends to prevent their being 
bigots, if it makes them think for them- 
selves, then it will help Catholics as well as 
Protestants. If we really believe in the 
highest education let us believe in it thor- 
oughly, and let us rejoice in the greatest 
advance that Catholics make in education. 
We would rather have higily educated 
Catholics than imperfectly educated Catho- 
lics. For this reason wé fail to sympathize 
with the protest made by some Protestants 
against the establishment at Washington 
of a great Catholic university. The univer- 
si'y always liberalizes Catholics. It will do 
it at Washington. But what some of our 
friends ‘o not like is that this university 
should be in Washington. Well, what will 
they do aboutit? Is not this a free couatry? 
Cannot any one put his school where he 
wants it? For Catholic purposes probably 
no place is better than Washington, and 
we are willing that Catholicism should put 
itself on exhibition where it will be most 
fully seen. All we have to say is that the 
United States Government must not give 
the University any support. No denomina- 
tional institution, school, college, hospital, 
orphanage, ought to get one cent from the 
public treasury. Let Cozgress keep clear 
of it. We shcwed last week how the Catho- 
lics had nearly got full possession of the na- 
tional funds used for the education of In- 
dian children in contract schools. This 
shows bow active Catholic organizations 
are—which we knew before. But this is no 
reason for going back on our settied convic- 
tions on religious liberty, or on ‘higher edu- 
cation. There is no danger of this becom- 
ing a Catholic country. The Roman Cath- 
olic Church will be very seriously modified 
here first, in the direction of Gallicanism, 





Pror. T. G. APPLE, in The Reformed 
Church Messenger, expresses the view that 
there is a wide-spread tendency in the 
modern Church to adopt a Gnostic view of 
the person of Christ. The Jewish Ebionite 
view questioned Christ’s deity; the pagan 
Gnostic view denied his true humanity. In 
Professor Apple’s view both Sunday-school 





lent Mr. Whittaker has to call his useful calen- 


teaching and theological teaching fail to 
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leave a consistent impression that Christ was 
a true man. Hesaysthat we are apt to think 
of the boy Jesusin the temple not as a learn- 
er but asa teacher. The temptation in the 
wilderness does not seem to most to have 
cost Christ any real struggle, so that he 
really would not need to be strengthened 
by the angels. His arrest appears the act- 
ing of a part by Jesus, for how could a mob 
of weak men overpower him who was 
omnipotent? If it an error to deny 
Christ’s divinity it is equally an error to 
fail to apprehend his humanity. St. John 
declares that it is the spirit of Antichrist 
to-day that Jesus is come ‘in the flesh.” 
So our current theology, says Professor 
Apple, is largely saturated with this Gnosti- 
cism, an error as real and dangerous as 
Ebionism. 


is 


A LETTER from Maine to the Journal 
and Messenger, evidently from Dr. Burrage, 
of the Zion’s Advocate, says, referring to 
the report of liquor-selling in Portland, 
where he resides: 

“ The fact is, that though we would Jike a bet- 
ter enforcement of the law than we have had 
during the past municipal year, we are much 
better off than the license cities of New Eng- 
land of the same size. Two summers ago, Ad- 
miral Luve was here several weeks with the 
vessels of the North Atlantic squadron, and 
when he left port he sent a letter to the Mayor 
of Portland, saying that there was not a city 
on the Atlantic coast where he could allow 
his sailors so much liberty as here, and he at- 
tributed the fact to the influence of the Maine 
law.” 

This tallies with the observations of Neal 
Dow and others. Dr. Burrage adds this 
note of warning: 

“ The greatest harm that has come to prohi- 

bition in Maine has come from carrying it into 
party politics. For in most part this has been 
avoided hitherto, and the temperance men of 
both parteis have been able to work together. 
But there is a tendency now to make a party 
ery of prohibition, and this, I believe, unless 
checked, will in the end prove an irreparable 
injury to a cause which should have the sup- 
port of every live friend of temperance.” 
This plan of dividing Prohibitionists 
amounts simply to a proposition to restore 
the saloons. A celebrated novel puts into 
the mouth of one ofits characters, a shrewd 
old Sc >tchwoman, this exclamation: ** Oh, 
Lord, how little sense it does take to make 
a minister.’’ Some such remark as this the 
old lady would be sure to make if she were 
a witness of the attacks of certain political 
Prohibitionists on Prohibition in Maine, 
Georgia, and elsewhere. 


—$— 


Dr. GRAY, editor of The Interivr, has left 
windy and blizzarded Chicago on a visit to 
the South to study the Presbyterian situa- 
tion as it concerns reunion of the Northern 
and Southern Churche-. He may think that 
Dr. Monfort, of The Herald and Presbyter, 
did not learn all there is to know, and we 
are curious to see his report. He got in 
Washington his first glimpses of the prob- 
lem on the ground, and we jedge from his 
opening letter to his paper that the Negro 
question looms large init. First he quotes 
an elder in the old colored Presbyterian 
Church of Washington: 


“I asked him if,in the event of reunion, he 
thought there would be any trouble on the color- 
line question. ‘None whatever,’ he replied. 
* All these imaginary difficulties would vanish 
as soon as we came to practical work.’ ‘* Well,’ 
I said, ‘what do you colored brethren who are 
in our Assembly advise us to do?’ * First,’ he 
said, ‘abolish the color-line which you main- 
tain, and place our mission work in the South 
where it is in the West, under the Board of 
Home Missions. That will be starting us right. 
Then we will go along as we are going along, or- 
ganizing and conducting our own churches, and 
we will be trouble to nobody. It will all come 
out right. I don’t pretend to particularize all 
points of policy, but we have never made any 
trouble and we will not.’ * Well, what is all this 
racket about the color-line here and in New 
York for, then?’ I asked. ‘I do not know,’ he 


replied. * It don’t seem to be of a Christian spi- 
rit—unless they are really scared at moon- 
shine.” 


Dr. Gray finds that the Southern Church is 
not so much afraid of having white and col- 
ored churches in the same presbytery. The 
East Hanover, Va., Presbytery is one of the 
most important in the Southern Church, 
and last year 1t passed a vote directing its 
colored churches to present their reports 
more fully, and the colored licentiates to at- 
tend at least one session of presbytery. Dr. 
Gray quotes with disgust the coarse lan- 
guage used Ly Dr. Dabney about Negro 
Presbyteriau ministers, and says that Dr. 
Dabney’s declaration that he would not 
come into union on any terms removes the 
most serious obstacle to reunion. 





Gov. CALEB W. WssT has presented his 
first message to the Utah Legislature, and 


beginning: 
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ideal document. And yet the saints are 
thrown into greatest perplexity thereby. 
His words so temperate, so earnest and so 
true, are hard to swallow. Thus he reminds 
them that they alone of all religionists, 
have been in continual trouble with their 
neigbbors, and even with Sta’e and Federal 
authorities, and traces the evil cause to the- 
ocratic rule coupled with polygamy. He 
warns the legislature that ‘‘no Church or- 
ganization can ever be allowed to hold po- 
litical power in this country,’’ and exhotts, 
‘* Let the priest, when he enters the Council 
of State doff his priestly robes of power,” 
something which to date has never been 
done in Utah. As to the scheme to secure 
statehood by promising to separate Church 
and State, and to give up polygamy, the 
Governor remarks, ‘“‘Brave words, and 
wise.’’ but suggests that brave deeds and 
decisive legislative action are even in more 
order. For example, let all laws opposed 
to Federal statutes be repealed, and those 
which usuip the functions of the executive, 
and names several. Let an election law be 
passed as demanded by the Edmunds Bill, 
to end the work of the Commission, and, 
in general, forestall pending action in Con- 
gress so as “to put the territory into line 
and harmony with the balance of the Re- 
public.” Such deeds ‘will go further 
toward securing statehood than all the elo- 
quence and efforts of those now engaged in 
its advocacy.’’ The embarrassing fact is 
that hitherto all such counsel has been met 
with augry words, and no heed has been 
paid thereto, which will hardly do now that 
the elders are before Congress playing tbe 
role of patriotism and submission, and eat- 
ing humble pie. It will be interesting to 
scan the performances of these legislators 
for the next sixty days. 


THERE was an interesting discussion on 
**The New Poetry” at the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Club of this city last week Tuesday. 
Mr. Ernest Rhys, of London, a young man 
who has achieved a reputation beyond his 
years in his own country as poet, critic, and 
editor of the *‘Camelot Classics,’’ read a 
paper, which was discussed by Edgar Faw- 
cett, the Rev. Mr. Lloyd, and Miss Brace. 
There was much sense and critical dis- 
crimination in the first part of Mr. Rhys’s 
paper. He supported Mr. Stedman against 
the criticism of Andrew Lang for the 
former’s strictures upon modern English 
verse. With Mr. Stedman hecan find noth- 
ing great or lasting in the productions 
of the debonair Muse, who inspires the 
poetic literature of to-day. The fault of 
this Euglish verse (and the sameis true of 
most of the verse that appearsin our Ameri- 
can magazines, although Mr. Rhys was in- 
clined to think that we are better off in this 
respect than our kinsmen across the water) 
is that it is written for an esthetic intelli- 
gence, a culture in bric-a-brac, rather than 
for the popular taste. To illustrate the 
difference between these two kinds of poetry, 
or, we might say the difference between 
verse and poetry, Mr. Rhys quoted a modern 
love sonnet chosen from a recent collection 
of sonnets, and the love poem by Burns, 


*O my luve’s like a red, red rose.” 


What a contrast it was! ‘The sonnet was 
word-painted ad nauseam. it ignored 
equally the classic limitations of Milton, 
who said that poetry should be ‘simple, 
sensuous and passionate,’ and the dainty 
definition of the Frenchman, who would 
compel not sonnets alone but all poetry to 
be “exquisite expressions of exquisite im- 
pressions.”’ But the song of Burns—who 
could wonder at the applause it elicited’ 
For so much of Mr. Rhys’s paper as was a 
plea for simplicity we have only praise. 
We agree with him in thinking that a great 
poet must be a poet of the people and must 
have sympathies as broad, as free,and as 
simple as Nature. But we part company 
with him when he asserts that Walt Whit- 
man has these qualifications pre-eminently, 
and that the spirit of ‘‘ Leaves of Grass”’ 
the spirit that is to animate the new poet. 
It was this essentially weak part of the 
paper that Mr. Rhys’s opponents combated. 
Mr. Faweett’s criticism was too violent and 
extravagane, and, as Mr. Rhys said in his 
rejoinder, too full of “‘alliterative jokes,” 
to count for much; but Mr. Lloyd’s criti- 
cism was sober and sensible. This latter 
gentleman, in discussing the general sub- 
ject, lamented the present dearth of poetry, 
and said that to his mind it was best ac- 
counted for by the fact that we have no 
poets. 


is 


As scholarly a pasto& as there is in New 
York writes us: 

On page 18 of this week’s paper, just below the 
middle of the first column, is the phrase 
“through with him.” 


colloquially all my life, but a dozen years ago 
an Englishman challenged its propriety. There- 
upon I examined dictionaries and kept my eyes 
open in reading our classics, yet have never 
found any instance of the idiom in print save 
once in a correspondent of The Critic, and a sec- 
ond time in one of Dr. Wilkinson’s papers in 
the Homiletic Review, and now finally in THE 
INDEPENDENT. Does this make the phrase clas- 
sic? Pray submit the matter to your Literary 
Editor. Good English in these days is worth 
contending for. 
We are sorry our friend paid heed to that 
Englishman. His method would put an 
end to all racy and idiomatic growth of the 
English language. English is not a dead 
language, but a living one. Its new forms 
must come out of the accepted colloquial- 
isms of the people; and as soon as a word or 
phrase has conquered place colloquially, it 
is a strangulating purism to prevent its 
adoption into the written speech of the peo- 
ple. One has, we understand, no right to 
ask the question, Has this locution been em- 
ployed by the classic writers of the lan- 
guage’ The proper question is, rather, Is 
it now in use and ‘‘understanded of the 
people’? Just as a dictionary simply re- 
cords the current pronunciation of intelli- 
gent people, soa book should use the cur- 
rent speech of the people. Anything less is 
false to the respect due a vigorous, healthy 
language. So we have no patience with 
lists of forbidden words, such as the Even- 
ing Post used to hang up for the protection 
of its editors and writers against defiling 
themselves with such words as ignore and 
taboo, The world took the words and paid 
noregard to these well-meant but very inno- 
cent efforts to sweep back the Atlantic. 
We don’t care if our correspondent has not 
found the phrase in Addison or Macaulay. 
He has heard and used it all his life, and 
that is enough. 


Dr. FRANCIS L. PATTON has been elected 
President of Princeton College, and succes 
sor of Jonathan Edwards and James Mc- 
Cosh. He isa man that belongs to just that 
line of men. He has a right to the succes- 
sion. He is chiefly a student of philosophy, 
ethics and theology. He is a native of Ber- 
muda, who had his college education in 
Canada and his theological education in the 
United States. He is a wide-awake and yet 
a conservative man. His prosecution of 
Professor Swing is hardly remembered 
against him. He isa bruad student of phi- 
losophy and of science, and understands the 
perils of faith and the way to defend it. 
We do not quite agree with those who re- 
gard him as utterly rigid in all his views. 
Indeed, he is one who tries to show rather 
the harmonies than the divergences of faith 
and science. What will be his success as an 
administrator, we cannot say, as he has had 
experience chiefly with students of theology. 
Those duties which require broad scholar- 
ship, and which are really more important 
than any other, it seems certain that he will 
perform well. The college has made mag- 
pificent and wonderful progress under Pres- 
ident McCosh, growing from the rank of a 
second-class college to that of a veritable 
upiversity, and President Patton will have 
to carry on what his predecessor inaugu- 
rated. The students, on hearing of his elec- 
tion, went in a body to his residence to sere- 
nade him. Ou a transparency was the leg- 
end, “Ethics, Athletics.’”” When he had 
sufficiently observed this motto, the trans- 
parency was turned around to show the 
other face—** No more Chapel.”’ Princeton 
College has within a few years got billiard 
tables into its gymnasium, but we doubt 
whether it will very soon get required daily 
prayers out of its chapel. 


THE Extradition treaty with Great 
Britain negotiated by Minister Phelps 
more than a year ago, under the direction 
and sanction of Secretary Bayard and the 
President, was last week laid over by the 
Senate until next December. The c n- 
sideration of this treaty was, at the last 
session of Congress, deferred until the next 
ensuing December; and now it goes over for 
another year. This is equivalent to its re- 
jectiop, unless the Senate shall reconsider 
the resolution of last week, and take some 
positive action in respect to the ratification 
of the treaty. The Committee on Foreign 
Relations a year ago unanimously recom- 
mended the approval of the treaty; but the 
Senate then, by postponement, dodged the 
question of direct action, and has now, by a 
second postponement, played another dodge 
game. We are not in the secrets of the 
Senators who have voted for these succes- 
sive postponements; yet the course pursued 
with this treaty seems to us a very strange 
one. A postponement of two years is a 
very queer way of dealing with a treaty 
when submitted to the Senate for its con- 
sideration. This treaty ought ere this to 


a 
ate is, for political considerations, wai 
until after the Presidential election before 
taking any action on the subject, then its 
course is justly censurable. The treaty was 
reported in the Tribune of this city more 
than a year ago; and’if the report be a cor- 
rect one, then it is a great improvement 
upon the one now existing, and ought to 
have been ratified by the Senate. It en- 
larges the list of extradition crimes, and, if 
ratified, would enable this Government to 
catch a great many rascals who now find 
safety by flight into C:nada. There is no 
just objection to what is understood to be 
the dynamite provision of the treaty. This 
provision ought to be incorporated in every 
extradition treaty. The crime at which it 
aims has become a common one, and all 


suppression. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND’s Free Trade mes- 
sage has certainly had one good effect. It 
has stirred up the thoughts of the country 
on the subject of tariff protection as they 
have not been stirred for many years. Sen- 
ator Sherman, of Ohio, and Senator Frye, of 
Maine, not long since in the Senate dis- 
sected the message, and showed that the 


subject that he was writing about. Last 
week, Senator Platt, of Connecticut, fol- 
lowed in the same line, showing that the 
President’s talk about what he called “the 
immense profits of the manufacturer,” as 
resulting from tariff protection, had no 
foundation in facts, and equally showing 
that his talk about the increase of prices to 
the full extent of the tariff duty was con- 
trary to fact. The simple truth is, that 
when American manufacturers are pro- 
tected by tariff duties, competition among 
home producers of the protected articles 
uniformly regulates the prices of these arti- 
cles in our own market, and brings them 
down to the point at which they can here 
be produced at a reasonable profit, consid- 
ering the rate of wages that must be paid 
for the production. Senator Platt gave 
several pertinent illustrations of this truth. 
This tariff question, considered in reference 
to the great principle of protection, will 
now be thorougbly ventilated in Congress 
and out of it. The speculative theories of 
Free Trade doctrinaires will go for nothing 
when confronted by hard facts. The result 
of the discussion will be to settle the ques- 
tion of protection with the great body of 
the people for a long time to come, and, as 
we hope, to put the Government in the con- 
trol of those who believe it to be good policy 
to protect the industries of this country 
against unfriendly and injurious competi- 
tion by the industries of other countries, 
This, though not what the President aimed 
at, seems likely to be the effect of his mes- 
sage. 

THE speech of Bismarck has been the 
event of the past week, and the work of in- 
terpretation still goes on. Itseems to make 
it very unlikely that Russia will attack 
Austria directly. Bismarck’s somewhat 
ostentatious profession of absolute faith in 
the word of the Czar is meant to put him 
in the wrong if war should come, and, per- 
haps, to strengthen him against the war- 
party. Weare inclined to believe that Rus- 
sia will avoid directly involving itself ina 
war against the combined powers. Yet that 
does not mean that another danger is not 
imminent. Every indication points to a 
war of Russia next spring against Turkey, 
and probably against Bulgaria. It may be 
only through Turkey that Russia will as- 
sault the Balkan states, but if she should 
crush Turkey the Balkan states would be 
brought more directly under her control. 
It seems that every little opportunity is 
now being taken to threaten Turkey, and 
to embroil Bulgaria. The great military 
preparations have some meaning, and the 
probable meaning is that while a strong 
force will be kept for prudential purposes 
on the Austrian frontier, a sufficient force 
will be sent to overrun Asia Minor, and per- 
haps to attack Constantinople itself, Rus- 
sia in Constantinople could dictate as she 
pleased to the young states of the Balkans, 
What will England do in this event? She 
can hardly help Turkey alone, because 
France would then help Russia, And it 
does not seem likely that Germany would 
intervene to prevent Russia’s having her 
will;if not there is no hope for Turkey, 
Rumania, or Bulgaria. Russia must do 
something, and the way seems to be open 
to her only in the South. It would n ot sur- 
prise us if Robert College were closed up and 
all our missionaries driven out of Turkey in 
a year. 


THE Tories have emphasized their Coercion 
policy by the arrest within the sacred pre- 











both for substance and style it is almost an 


This is a form of speech I have been used to 


have been ratified or rejected. If the Sen- 


cincts of Parliament, at the very opening of 
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nations should feel a common interest in its 


President did not really understand the. 
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the session, before the echo of the last 
words of the Queen’s speech had died away, 
of Messrs. Pyne and Gilhooly, Members of 
Parliament. The charge against these men, 
who supposed that their privilege as Com- 
moners of the Realm exempted them from 
arrest while in attendance on their high 
duties, was violation of the Coercion Act. 
They had dared to speak at meetings in the 
proclaimed districts of Ireland. Their ar- 
rest, as they were leaving Westminster, 
seems a high-handed proceeding, in viola- 
tion of well-established precedents, from the 
beginning of Parliament down to the last 
recorded case a few years ago. But itis of 
a piece with the spirit which conceived and 
has enforced this tyrannical and unneces- 
sary act. Men, Englishmen as well as Irish- 
men, are now wearing prison garb for the 
crime, nou of conspiracy, not of instigating 
violent resistance to process of law, nor for 
public disorder, but simply for daring to 
speak at public meetings in proclaimed dis- 
tricts. It is not claimed that Wilfrid Blunt, 
an Englishmen, who is now prosecuting a 
suit for damages, appearing in court in the 
dress of a convict, used incendiary language, 
or incited men to resist officers of the law; 
he only raised his voice at a proclaimed 
meeting in expressions of sympathy with 
the sufferings of Ireland. There is an old 
adage, which is as common as it is old, that 
give a rogue rope enough and be will hang 
himself. The Tory Government has had 
plenty of rope, and if itis not already en- 
tangled in the coils, appearances are deceit- 
ful indeed. 


THE bill introduced into the Senate by 
Senator Evarts proposes that the United 
States Circuit judges in this state shall an- 
nually be paid a salary of $9,000 each; that 
the two District judges outside of this city 
shall be paid a salary of %6,000 each; and 
that the District judge resident in this city 
shall receive a salary of $7,000. We say 
amen to this bill, and hope that it will be- 
come a law. Our only objection to it is that 
it does not go far enough. It will, however, 
perhaps do fora beginning in the right direc- 
tion. What Congress ought to do is to raise 
the salaries of all the judges of the United 
States courts. The salaries of the Justices 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
should not be less than 315,000; those of 
Circuit Court judges should be at least 
$10,000, and those of District Court judges 
should be $8,000. This would not be a penny 
too much, and we would make it more 
rather than less, for the service to be ren- 
dered. The people of the United States are 
abundantly able to pay such a rate of sal- 
aries; and it would be good policy co pay it. 
A vast amount of judicial business of the 
highest importance goes to the courts of the 
United States; and the Government should 
pay such salaries as will invite and com- 
mand the best legal talent of the country. 
The present rate of compensation, especi- 
ally in reference to Circuit and District 
judges, is niggardly and contemptible. No 
lawyer fit to be a Circuit or District judge, 
can afford, in the pecuniary sense, to accept 
either position. He can do much better by 
practicing the profession of a lawyer. We 
hope that Congress will at last wake up and 
do the decent as well as the politic thing on 
this subject. 


THE Albany Law Journal publishes in its 
‘* Notes of Cases,”’ the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts in the case of 
The Commonwealth v. Turner. The facts 
as stated by the court are as follows: 

“The defendant let a fox loose from his cus- 
tody in the presence of several dogs; the fox ran 
into a thick woods and disappeared; about five 
minutes afterward the dogs were let loose and 
pursued the fox, and caught it and tore it in 
pieces.” 
This the court held to be a violation of the 
law of Massachusetts which ‘* provides for 
the punishment of avy person who, having 
an animal in his custody, knowingly and 
willfully permits it to be subjected to un- 
necessary torture, suffering or cruelty.” 
The law is a good one, and, when violated, 
ought to be enforced by punishing the of- 
tender. Cruelty to animals is a violation of 
their rights as sentient beings, capable of 
suffering. He whois guilty of such a vio- 
lation for sport, as was the fact in this case, 
or in mere wantonness of temper, is simply 
a barbarian. Cruelty to animals is one of 
the incidents of human depravity; and the 
law in every organized community ought to 
protect them against this sort of depravity. 
The man who wantonly beats or starves a 
beast ought to be punished for so doing. 


....Miss Marie A. Brown, whose article 
on the proposed Viking Exhibition we pub- 
lish in avother column, will scarcely suc- 
ceed in the whole of her purpose. She may 


but she cannot bring discredit to Chris- 
topher Columbus. Such an exhibition as 
she outlines would be of exceptional inter- 
est, although it may be somewhat extrava- 
gant to think that it would attract ‘‘ all the 
culture | people and scholars of Europe’’ to 
Washington in 1889. It is exceedingly 
doubtful if the libraries, especially the 
Vatican library, could be induced te loan 
their precious books and manuscripts; but 
surely enough could be gathered together 
in the way of books, documents, armor, an- 
tiquities, models, etc., to make a unique 
exhibition. But it would all be secondary 
to the main exhibition that is to be held in 
1892 to celebrate the discovery—the practi- 
calif not the actual discovery—made by 
Columbus. 


.... Whisky has much to answer for, but 
here is a new count in the indictment, made 
by General Daniel E. Sickles: 


“The War of the Rebellion was really a 
Whisky War. Yes, whisky caused the Rebel- 
lion! 1 was in the Congress precedir g the war. 
It was whisky in the morning—the morning 
cocktail—a Congress of whisky drinkers. Then 
whisky all day; whisky and gambling all night. 
Drinks t efore Congress opened its morning ses- 
sion, drinks before it adjourned. Scarcely a 
committee-room without its demijohn of whis- 
ky, and the c'ink of the glasses could be heard 
in the Capitol corridors. The fights—the angry 
speeches—were whisky. The atmosphere was 
redolent with whisky—nervous excitement 
seeking relief in whisky, and whisky ad sing to 
nervous excitement. Yes, the Rebellion was 
launched in whisky. Ifthe French Assembly 
were to dri:ik some morning one-half the whis- 
ky consumed in any one day by that Congress, 
France would declare war against Germany in 
twenty minutes.” 


.... The Committee of the Northern Pres- 
byterian Church on reunion has formulated 
its positions on the matters in difference be- 
tween that Church andthe Southern Church 
and sent its statement tothe Southern Com- 
mittee. We observe that its members are 
very confident that union will be accom- 
plished very soon, and that the color line, 
the spiritual office of the Church, and the 
minor differences will all vanish in the solu- 
tion they have prepared. [tis earnestly to 
be hoped this is the case, if the basis yields 
nothing of Christian liberty and equality. 
But The Southwestern Presbyterian says 
that the Southern Church does not deem it 
wise and good that ‘both races should in- 
tegrate in a common denominational organ- 
ization,” but that if it were possible, then 
it would not be right to hold them “ at 
complete arm’s-length in allthe most vital 
ministerial relations.’’ 


....The natural gravitation which tends 
to make the outlying parts of North Ameri- 
ca fall into the Central United States, is il- 
lustrated in Mr. Froude’s new book ‘‘ The 
English in the West Indies.’”’ He notes 
with pain the general desire of the British 
in these islands for a cowmercial union, if 
not a complete incorporation with the 
United States. But he says the blacks 
would stoutly resist any such proposal, 
while there is no sort of probability, he says, 
that this country would consent. He quotes 
an American official who laconically sum- 
medup the situation: ‘As satellites as 
much as you please, sir; but ¢s parts of the 
primary, no sir.’”’ So itseems that the 
Canadian Liberal movement for commercial 
union is but repeating the situation in Ja- 
macia and the other islands under British 
rule. 


...-One of our leading and most active 
business men thus truthfully speaks toa 
newspaper reporter in regard to one cent 
lecter postage: 


“ The postal service of the Government comes 
nearer to the people than any other branch or 
department of service. It affects all the people. 
It affects business. It affects the rapid transac- 
tion of business in a way that interests every 
person. It is the most widely distributed of all 
the benefits that we derive from the Govern- 
ment. The people would like to see it perfected 
to the finest point. They do not care much 
whether the Post-Office Department pays its 
own expenses or not. What they want is good 
service, and a deficit of ten millions a year 
would not cause any objeetion. It is for this 
reason that I favor one cent postage.” 


-..-The Africo-American Presbyterian 
says that the Negro ministers and people 
in the South “ will not consent to the intro- 
duction of the color-line into the organic 
law of the Presbyterian Church under any 
pretext whatever.” But it is not unwilling 
to allow such liberty as will not introduce 
the color-line, and so it proposes that in that 
clause in the *“‘ Form of Government ”’ which 
provides that “all the ministers” in a dis- 
trict shal] be in the same Presbyteary, the 
word “all” be omitted. Yet this would 
take down the barrier against the color-line 
for the very purpose of allowing it to enter 


though this would be the mildest form of 
the evil. 


....Mr. Blaine’s report of the great ad- 
vance made by the Republican Party in 
1884, when he was its candidate, is by no 
means quite correct. If the Rep.blican 
“spirit rose high’’ in that campaign, the 
figures did not show it. In the New Eng- 
land States the Republican Party gained 
over 37,000 votes in the Paesidential elecrion 
of 1880. Intbat of 1884 it lost over 28,000 
votes. In the Middle States the Republican 
Party gained in 1880 as 258,000 votes; in 
1884 it gained but 61,000. In the North- 
western States, with all their immigration, 
the Republican gain of 1884 was 92,000 less 
than the Democratic. 


....The famine reports from Turkey be- 
come more alarming and extended. First 
we heard from the region of Adany and 
Tarsus, near the Mediterranean coast. Next 
came the news of terrible suffering far in- 
land at Mardin. Now we hear acry from 
the Nestorians of Western Persia. We 
earnestly request that those whose bounty 
moves them to aid starving men, women 
and children will send in their contribu- 
tions to the Treasurer either of the Amer- 
ican Board at Boston or of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions in this city. 
Thousands of dollars can be most profitably 
expended. 


.... The same questions that were raised 
when the oleomargarine bill was passed by 
Congress, are now raised in respect to the 
bill proposing to regulate by Federal au- 
thority, through the taxing power, the sale 
of adulterated lard. That there should be 
regulations to prevent frands in the sale of 
adulterated articles is very clear; but it is 
cifficult to see where Congress gets the 
constitutional power to fumish such regu- 
lations. The matter belongs properly tothe 
statesin the exercise of their police pow- 
ers. 


....-One of our great metropolitan dailies 
gives, with large head-lines and double- 
Jeaded type, an account of a walking-match, 
Under it, without display, it prints a half- 
column report of the election of the new 
President of Princeton College. If Dr. Pat- 
ton were a great walker, or wrestler, instead 
of a great scholar and theologian and head 
of a great college, he might have occupied 
the head of the column. It is a wonderful 
thing to have legs and muscle. Brains are 
common. 


.... Those who think of God as so stupen- 
dously great that he ia absolutely impas- 
sive and indifferent to the conduct of men, 
not deeming it worthy of his notice, have 
in mind a very different being from the God 
revealed in the Bible. That Book represents 
him as a holy God, opposed to sin, and ca- 
pable of being pleased or displeased with 
the action of his moral creatures. He gov- 
erns them by law, and will reward or pun- 
sh them for what they do. 


.... The idea of God, as the supreme, per- 
fect and infinite Ruler of this world, and of 
all worlds, ought to be agreeable and pleas- 
ant to every man. He to whom it is not 
agreeable need look no further for evidence 
that there is a radical fault in himself. He 
may be sure that he is a sinner, and out of 
harmony with the greatest and best being 
inthe universe. Nothing is more rational 
than to love God; and if we love him he will 
be the delight of our hearts. 


...-Paul, in his Epistle to the Hebrews, 
speaks of them as taking joyfully the spoil- 
ing of their goods, knowing that they had 
‘‘in Heaven a better and an enduring sub- 
stance.”’ Though plundered of their earth- 
ly treasures by the hand of persecution and 
violence, they had a treasure in Heaven of 
which they could not be dispossessed. Rich 
is that man who has a treasure laid up in 
Heaven, whatever may be his condition in 
this world. 


- Ayoung man, nowa minister of the 
Gospel, looking into the open grave in 
which the body of his father had just been 
placed, said: ‘“‘I shall never think of my 
fatheras being there. Oh! no: he is not 
there; his boily is there; but his soul is in 
Heaven.”” Whata blessed thought is this 
for one to have when burying in the dust of 
the earth the body of a friend whom he has 
loved and lost ! 


.... The afflictions which we are called to 
bear in this life, may be, ought to be, and, 
if properly received and impsoved, will be 
tbe sources of great moral good to the soul. 
Though not for the present joyous, but 
grievous, and sometimes exceedingly severe, 
they belong to the plan of God’s gvucious 
providence in fitting us for Heaven. He 
knows what is best for us, as we do not, and 








bring honor to Leif Erikson and the Vikings, 


in. We very much doubt its wisdom, al- 


....Every man’s life, in all its gifts, in all 
its joys and sufferings, in all its responsi- 
bilities, in the doom of mortality and his 
final removal to another world, and in the 
Heaven or Hell to which it at last conducts 
him, has attached to it the element of in- 
alienable individuality. It is his life, and 
not that of some one else. How he shall 
live it is the great question for him to de- 
termine while living it. 


.... We begin this week the publication of 
the story, already announced, by E. P. Roe. 
There is no American author to-day 
whose works are so widely read as Mr. 
Roe’s. His stories sell by the hundred thou- 
sand and more every year. ‘“ Found, yet 
Lost,’’ we feel sure, will bein no way less 
popular than its predecessors. The story 
will run through seven numbers. 


....A journal in the interests of Buddhism 
has been established on the Pacific Coast. 
It is called the Buddhist Ray, and is to be 
devoted to the “ divulgation”’ of the philos- 
ophy and life of Buddhism, which is es; e- 
cially commended because it ‘does not try 
to define the undefinable.” [It is a very 
feeble Ray, too feeble even to light anybody 
to destruction. 


.... TheChicago [nter-Ocean well says that 
“ drunkenness is the most active partner of 
destitution,” and it might have added 
that it is the most active partner of crime. 
Destitution and crime are its common at- 
tendants; and for both reasons all good citi- 
zens shouldset their faces like a flint‘against 
the business that supplies the facility for 
drunkenness. 


....The Assembly of this state has at 
length concluded to stopis tomfoolery in 
regard to the dangerous condition of the 
ceiling of the Assembly chamber, and here- 
after hold its sessions in the parlor of the 
Assembly. It was about time to relieve the 
people from the discomfort of being dis- 
gusted withits action. 


....The Chicago judge, who recently de- 
cided that a policeman cannot make an ar- 
rest unless he is a personal witness of the 
act for which the arrest is made, opens the 
way for the escape of a great many crimi- 
nals before warrants for their arrest cgn be 
obtained. Thedecision is not good law nor 
good sense. 


.... We would have liked much to print 
all the five poems read in honor of Sidney 
Lanier at Baltimore on the 3d inst., but one 
by Miss Thoinas must suffice, an exquisite 
example of one of the mathematical schemes 
of verse we have had imported forus from 
France. Experts will know the name, it is 
villanelle, 


....Chief-Justice Chase said that at a cer- 
tain period of his life he carefully studied 
the Christian religion with reference to the 
question of its truth, just as he woulda 
question of law, and the result wes a firm 
conviction that itis divine in its origin, au- 
thority and power. 


....Dr, Erasmus Darwin’s definition of a 
fool was ‘‘a person who never made an ex- 
periment in his life.” If he meant a per- 
son who never verified his opinions he was 
not so far wrong. 


....-The Columbia, 8. C., Register says 
the Georgia Legislature ought to have 
passed the Glenn Bill. The field is open to 
try it in South Carolina. 





TO OLD AND NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


OLD SUBSCRIBERS are specially re- 
quested to note that in renewing 
their subscriptions, they can, by send- 
ing the name of one new subscriber, 
obtain the two for $5.00 instead of 
$6.00, and that by forming a club of 
five subscribers. which they can 
easily do, they can obtain the five for 
$10.00 instead of $15.00—the regular 
rates. New subscribers can also avail 
themselves of the same club rates, 
which will be found in detail on the 
31st page of this week’s paper. At- 
tention is called to the fact that we 
will send to any address, upon appli- 
cation, THe Inperenpent Clubbing 
List for 1888, by means of which any 
subscriber of THe INDEPENDENT can 
obtain from us any other papers, 
periodicals or magazines at rates very 
much below the regular publishers’ 
rates, thereby saving considerable 





never fails to do that which is best. 


money, 
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Religions Intelligence. 


DR. PENTECOST IN LAWRENCE. 
BY THE REV. J. L. R. TRASK. 


ALL the visible signs indicated a success- 
ful work. For more than two years the 
conviction had pervaded the Christian com- 
munity that some emphatic turning of 
thought to the simple themes of the Gospel 
would produce spiritual renewal and quick- 
en Christian hope. In the autumn of 1886 
the pastors of the city devoted the month of 
November to an especial Union Service in 
the Chapel of the Y. M. C. A., with the aim 
of responding to the feeling cherished by 
many that such a movement would lead to 
provounced spiritual results. A preaching 
service was held four evenings each week, 
supplemented by a similar service on Sun- 
day afternoons. These meetings were well 
attended. Some conversions followed. But 
no deep and general quickening of spiritual 
life ensued. 

In June, 1887, the old topic came again to 
the front. Its importance was indicated by 
its return. An evangelist was at work in 
aneighb ring town and conversions were 
announced in large numbers. A meeting of 
the pastors was called to discuss the ex- 
pediency of introducing him to our 
churches. At a later meeting two lay- 
men from each church joined the ministers 
in a mutual conference, and it was reported 
that the services of Dr. Pentecost could be 
had if it were desirable. The brethren re- 
garded themselves as providentially led, 
and found in their own unanimity of feeling 
and action a new indication of the divine 
approval. Subsequently it seemed wise to 
hold, during November and December, a 
union prayer-meeting on one evening each 
week. All the churches united in this 
service, and as the meeting moved from one 
church to another, it afforded a rare oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the true fellowship of 
the saints. These services were productive 
of good. A mellow feeling was generated. 
Christians of different names found each 
other out. It proved that a union work on 
a larger scale could be successfully main- 
tained. 

Not only was there no word of opposition 
to the proposed evangelistic work, but there 
was a feeling that, it is highly desirable, 
once in a decade, to bring in a man of 
spiritual power, whose mental vifts bear 
some proportion to his faith and ardor, to 
dr iw attention both of believer and of non- 
believer to the saving truths of the King- 
dom of Christ. 

More than ten years had passed since a 
work as general as this had been under- 
taken. The hour seemed 1ipe. The man 
was ready. The pastors and the churches 
were entirely in unison. Liberal contribu- 
tions were made for local expenses. Execu- 
tive and finance committees were organized 
from our most efficient Christian workers. 
The people of God were looking for the de- 
scent of the Holy Spirit. 

Dr. Pentecost’s fame had preceded him. 
Many had heard him preach with power in 
other places. Copies of his “ The South 
Winduw” had been read by timid and doubt- 
ing spirits, and they had found new grounds 
of comfort in its pages. One woman had 
copied with a pen every word of “In the 
Volume of the Book.’”’ His recent contribu- 
tions toa religious paper—especially those 
which covered an account of the long strug- 
gle and subsequent conversion of a promi 
nent man in Western New York—indicated 
to many that Dr. Pentecost’s met'.ods were 
heavily flavored with common sense. His 
opening address on New Year's Day, which 
fell on Sunday, was on The Fire—the 
Strange Fire and the Hallowed. 

This revealed the speaker’s clear and ex- 
haustive acquaintance with Holy Scripture 
and led some to say: ‘‘He has brought anew 
Bible with him.” The early impressions were 
kindly and promising. 

It was decided that the first week of the 
evangelist’s preaching should be in the 
churches, and accordingly on five successive 
evenings, Dr. Pentecost spoke in as many 
different churches to crowded audiences. 
The great themes of relizioa were: Christ, 
the Son of God, the Need of Regenera- 
tion, Tie Atonement, The Love of God, 
Christian Service Indispensable. Sucb, 
and perhaps in the order named, were the 
subjects. It was the tender logic of the 
New Testament. These teachings of the 
Bible were argued from the Bible, with 
rich and striking fertility of illustration. 
The series of sermons was aptly crowned 
with a masterly showing of ** The Reasona- 
bleness of Christianity,’’ to which discourse 
thirteen hundred men listened with -un- 
broken interest as they were assembled in 
the Essex Rink—the largest auditorium in 





the city—on the evening of the second Sun- 
day. 

Omitting details of the work, as it devel- 
oped week by week, it may be of interest to 
note the results as these meetings have 
come to a close. 

I. A strengthened feeling of the impor- 
tance of the Word of God in religious life. 
Dr. Pentecost’s great book is the Bible. He 
so magnifies it, that many Christians have 
a larger book than they had before. The 
general accuracy of h.s interpretations of 
Scripture in its relation to Christian ex- 
perience has convinced even those who were 
already persuaded, that the Book is both 
food and life. ‘I have always believed,” 
said one, ‘‘that Ssripture is the soul’s only 
food, but I believe it now so much more 
thoroughly, that I have bought a new 
Bible that its fresh pages may be read in the 
light of a deeper faith.” 

Another, who had drifted into liberal or 
loose views of the Sonship of Christ made 
the confession that she had forgotten the 
emphasis placed on this truth by the apos- 
tles, and as she listened she found herself 
reinstated in the more Scriptural view she 
had formerly held. A devout Christian 
woman remarked that she knew the twenty- 
third Psalm by heart, and thought she 
knew it by experience too, but after hear- 
ing it unfolded in one or two Bible-read- 
ings, she concluded that it touched Chris- 
tian life at points very much deeper than 
she had sounded. The nut must be opened 
before the meat can be had; and ove of the 
inost important things done in this series of 
meetings has been the opening of the Word 
of God to many who will find in it meat 
which the world knows not of. To rehearse 
texts is one thing; to open them is quite an- 
other. Memory will do the former. It 
needs spiritual insight to accomplish the 
latter. 

II. We mark a second result in a deep- 
ened conviction of the Unity of Holy Scrip- 
ture. Christians believe in the Book, but 
that allScripture tends to prove the truth 
of any one passage of Scripture is not so 
evident to the glancing eye or to the hurry- 
ing mind. When Dr. Pentecost’s theme is 
biblical, he can hardly turn a leaf of the 
two Testaments and not find some verse 
whose meaning does not authorize the in- 
terpretation he gives toanother verse. Peo- 
ple see that the Bible is one book, not be- 
cause it is bound in one volume, but be- 
cause one and the same divine purpose and 
sentiment characterizes each of its separate 
portions. The red thread is in the cord as 
well as in the cable—it could not be in the 
cable were it not in the cord; so the one 
great thought of God for man tints alike 
the bumble pastoral of Ruth and the 
mighty movement of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. The Gospel is in the Old Testa- 
ment as really asin the New. St. Paul and 
St. David alike prove this or that truth by 
the individual experience of each. Some 
verses in Genvsis refer to the same doctrine 
as some other verses found in the Apoca- 
lypse. The great and precious promises 
are read in Isaiah no less than in St. John. 
The Book is One Book. Many who have 
not been diligent students of the same are 
surprised as they learn how each part plays 
into each other part—varying chords but 
one harmony. The efficiency of the Bible 
as a working book is increased when the 
average believer is taught by practical quo- 
tations that this portion is necessary for 
the illumination of another. 

Ill. We might expect that this promi- 
neuce given to the Word of God would 
guicken the spiritual life of Christians. 
This is one of the happiest results observed. 
The pressure of modern life is downward. 
There must be fresh and constant infusion 
of the divine life to counteract the tendency 
to degeneration. ‘He is able to keep from 
falling,’’ but he must have bis opportunity. 
Sometimes such opportunities come in new 
and incisive presentations of divine truth. 
Some have said: ‘‘We never were con- 
verted.’”’ They are provably mistaken. A 
new hold on the truth has so quickened 
them that, in the first flush of the fresh ex- 
perience, they have forgotten the emotion 
of their early Christian life. 

It is said that light has an awakening 
power of itsown. The truth has the same. 
All things seem new. Coming into new rela- 
tions to the truth, what wonder tbat souls 
are quickened, Led upward by God’s de- 
scendivg Spirit, why should they not feel a 
new thrill of religious life? The eye has 
been opened. Of course it sees with clearer 
vision. The heart has been touched. It 
would be strange if it were not revived! 

IV. A fourth result is the conversion of 
many who have felt the po wer of the truth for 
the first time. Some good people are disap- 
pointed because the number of converts is 
not greater. But many may have been 
deeply impressed who have not yet come to 





a decision. Itsavors too much of mathema- 
tics and too little of lowly grace to begin to 
count the converts before the evangehst has 
left town. Dr. Pentecost’s methods do not 
precipitate conversions, they precipitate the 
truth, and the truth doesnot always strike 
like the lightning. Often it lodges in the 
soil to sprout after many days. It has been 
estimated that perhaps two hundred persons 
have commenced a new life. The number 
is certainly not too large if we include those 
who hereafter will trace to these meetings 
their first deep convictions of the impor- 
tance of reconciliation with God. An atmos- 
phere of intense thoughtfulness has been 
created, and from this atmosphere future 
blessing canpot failto descend. Dr. Pente- 
cost isa teacher rather than an exhorter. 
He convinces when he fails to persuade. 
He makes men see the truth. He cannot 
make them followit. Theteaching meth- 
od has its advantages, and the chief advan- 
tage is that the impressions left are perma- 
nent, The exhortationis grounded in feel- 
ing, and is evanescent. The argument has 
its foundation in reason and in knowledge 
of the Word, and holds the conviction when 
the voice andthe speaker are gone. The 
best effect of any genuine evangelistic 
work is felt after the evangelist has left 
the field. The exhortermay number more 
converts, but the teaching method will 
have fewer pro tem. conversions to answer 
for. 

The general effect on the community may 
best be recognized in the large number of 
men who have been present on Sunday 
evening. This has been a service for men 
only. It is estimated that from twelve to 
fifteen hundred men have listened at each 
service to the vigorous expositions of the 
Gospel of the Son of God. In some cases 
antagonisms have been aroused. But this 
is not strange, for there is a sword element 
in Christianity. One man said: ** You can- 
not force me into that attitude. I will 
neither accept Christ nor reject him.” 

Another evaded the personal question by 
saying: “I don’t believe a word of it.” 

Such are always found. He must be a 
poor pastor who cannot cite cases of a 
similar temper. Onthe other hand, some 
have revised their opinion of evangelistic 
work, as they have listened to the sober and 
direct and never dull sentiments of Chris- 
tian truth. The sentiment is unanimous as 
regards Dr. Pentecost’s great ability, and 
the genuineness of his words and manner 
and methods. 

Lawrence needs not a sortie but a cam- 
paign. Six weeks is not time enough in 
which to take a city. Had the time been 
doubled the results would bave been quad- 
rupled. But other fields await the sympa- 
thetic music of Mr. and Mrs. Stebbins, and 
the forcible and yet always tender ministries 
of Dr. Pentecost. 

LAWRENCE, MASS., Feb. 9th, 1888, 
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THE danger of England’s becomiug 
Papal is not, the Christian World thinks, 
imminent. Though there are in England 
and Wales nearly three times as many bish- 
ops and priests as there were thirty-seven 
years ago, more than ten times as many 
school children, and three times as many 
chur-bes and religious houses, this growth 
is largely due toIrish immigration. Accord- 
ing to the last census there were 781,119 per- 
sons in Great Britain actually born in Ire- 
land, and the children of Irish parents would 
probably furnish a quarter of a miliion 
more. If 80 per cent. of this Irish element 
are Catholics, which is abont the ratio in 
Ireland, there would be out of the 1,350,000 
Roman Catholics in England, the estimate 
of the **Catholic Directory,’ no less than 
800,000 of [rish origin. The addition of the 
foreign Catholics would reduce the purely 
English followers of the Pope to about half 
amillion. The English converts to Rome 
in 1878 were made up of 335 clergymen, 765 
laymen, and 716 ladies, being not quite one 
conver. toeach Catholic priestin the country. 
On the other hand, the marriage returns for 
1885 show a considerable falling off in the 
proportion of Roman Catholic marriages 
to the whole number since 1865, a fact in- 
consistent with the idea of any actual prog- 
ress being made by Romanism among the 
people at large. It is computed that there 
has been an actual loss to the Catholic 
Church of one million persons since 1841. 
Numerous and imposing churches, it is 
true, have been built, but they are ‘‘ mort- 
gaged up the windows.” Even the gain 
among the titled classes has not been so 
great as is commonly thought, there being 
only thirteen conver.s among the peers, and 
the heirs of three are not Roman Catholics; 
although, on the other hand, two heirs to 
peerages are converts. 


....The Ohio Wesleyan University has 
been enjoying another gracious revival of 








religion. The Day of Prayer for Colleges . 
was devoted entirely to religious services, 
all of which were marked by wonderful spir- 
itual power. For two weeks following that 
day President Payne held religious services 
with the students every afternoon and even- 
ing. These services were attended by 
throngs of students,usually numbering five 
hundred or more. There was no undue ex- 
citement, but earnest appeals and thc ught- 
ful testimonies wonderfully stirred the 
hearts of these huudreds of young people. 
As a result some seventy-five students have 
professed conversion, while hundreds of 
others, in % way hardly less marked, have 
been lifted conscious.y and blessedly to 
much higher plaves of Christian living. 
Among the converts is a Japanese, a bright, 
intelligent young man, who gives promise 
of being of great service to his people. It 
was most interesting to see participating 
most actively ia these meetings represent- 
ativesfrom China, Japan, Mexico, Armenia, 
India, England, and indeed the ends of the 
earth, besides a large proportion of thestates 
of our own country. The Church will feel 
the results of such a work of God in every 
department of its work on the face of the 
globe. 


---A dispatch from Boston to the daily 
press says the hearing in the Andover case 
before Judge Allen, Febraury 15th. will be 
to decide how the record shall be made up. 
Tke counsel for the prosecution contend 
that the case of Professor Smyth should be 
separated in making up the records from 
the cases of his four associates. The coun- 
sel for the defense contend taat as by agree- 
ment of counsel on both sides the argument 
in Professor Smyth’s case should cover the 
legal points in all the cases the record should 
include all thecases. The prosecution also 
contend that Professor Smyth’s argument 
should not be included in the record, or at 
least only such parts of it as are of the na- 
ture of testimony. 


....Tbere has been a remarkable revival 
in Wilberforce University. The interest 
beg»n at the close of the week of prayer 
and grew steadily. For two days recita- 
tions were suspended. The entire Christian 
body of the school and community gave 
themselves wholly to the work. Students 
and citizens who had passed through pre- 
vious revivals untouched, went down in 
tears and penitence. The Y. M. C. A. was 
especially active, holding a noon service 
daily and rendering efficient organized aid. 
Forty were converted, and fifty-two added 
to the church. More than ninety-eight per 
cent. of the students are professed Chris- 
tiaus; only two are outside the fold. 


...-Mr. Moody told one of his large au- 
diences in Louisville that a man came to 
him to get aid for a charity in which he 
was interested. He said he bad heard that 
Mr. Moody was getting 3100 a night. Mr. 
Moody told him if he got $100 a night he 
would give #$1.000 to his charity. Mr. 
Moody went on to say to the audience that 
he was not after money. He said: 

“You needn't pay me a penny if you don't 
want to. If you can find any committee either 
in Europe or America that ever got my services 
by offering money, I'll give $1,000 to you. God 
delivered me trom love of money when he took 
me from my business. I have my failing, but 
thank God, it is not love of money. We want 
you, not yours. We want your souis.” 


..--The Queen’s Speech renews the prom- 
ise of lust year of legislation on tithes. The 
agitation on this question in Wales is still 
going on. It is stated that the total rent 
charges payable to clerical appropriators 
and their lessees in England and Wales 
amount to £680,039; payable to parochial 
incumbents, £2,412,103 ; to lay impropriators, 
£766,205; to schools and colleges, £196,056. 


....Among the converts of Mr. Moody’s 
meetings in Louisville is Jesse Hammond, 
who is reported to have been a notorious 
gambler. He was indicted a number of 
times. He attended one of Mr Moody’s 
services to scoff, but left in a sober frame of 
mind. He went again and again, and finally 
professed conversion. 


.... The twenty-second annual conventio.: 
of the Y. M. C. A. of the State of New York 
will be held in New York City, beginning 
Thursday, February 16th, 


....Dr. Thomas 8. Hastings, Professor of 
Sacred Rhetoric in Union Theological Sem- 
inary, has been elected President of the 
Seminary. 


....The Rev. Charles Parkhurst,of Dover, 
N. H., has been elected editor of Zion’s Her- 
ald, Boston, by the Boston Wesleyan As- 
sociation. 


....The hundred Evangelical churches of 
Louisville have had an average increase of 
ten members each asthe result of the Moody 
meetings. 
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Sssion. 


At the Union Missionary Conference held 
jn Mexico City early in the present month 
the Rev. M. E. Beall, of the Presbyterian 
Mission, urged with great earnestness a 
union of the Protestant forces in one Evan- 
gelical Church of Mexico, ‘‘ without the 
Westminster Confession, that I love so 
much, without the twenty-fve articles of 
religion of the Methodist Church, without 
the thirty-nine articles of the Episcopal 
Church, or the dozma of immersion of the 
Baptist Church, but a confession made by 
the Church itself according to existing cir- 
cumstances, and of course faithful to the 
Word of God,.”” With this end in view he 
hoped there would be established one Evan- 
gelical College for Mexico. On this point 
he said : 

“Each Board that now has work here cannot 
for want of means establish for itself a college, 
and in case they should attempt it, the result 
would be very ordinary colleges, such as we 
now have, and the few professors wou!d have, 
in addition to their college work, to devotea 
part of their time and talent to the mission, so 
that the results would not be satisfactory either 
to the pupils or to us. Of more value is the 
pear] of great price than a pocket full of imper- 
fect ones. With a college sustained by all, 
with the best professors that could be secured, 
who will give all their time to the work of in- 
struction, with every missionary and native 
preacher a friend and agent of the college, we 
could on the one hand fill the college with pu- 
pils, and on the other have the assurance that 
the pupils would have the very best opportunity 
of securing an education equal to that given in 
the great colleges of Europe or the United 
States. If the Evangelical Church of Mexico is 
to have the privilege of rejoicing in, and boast- 
ing of an institution superior to the best now in 
the country, we must take the necessary steps 
to make the project a real one. 

“When we consider the opportunities that 
present themselves to the Mexican youth, we 
are confronted with the sad fact that he must 
elect a Jesuit college or a skeptical institution. 
There is not in all this great Mexican Republic 
a single college where a young Christian can go 
without being in danger of losing his faith or 
being contaminated with the false morality of 
the so-called “Society of Jesus.” It is a real 
danger that threatens us. Are we to be content 
to always work with the class that neither looks 
for nor cares for the education of their sons? 

“ With a college such as we would like, in an- 
other generation the influential men of the na- 
tion, if npt Protestants, at least would know 
what Piclcitention is, and to know it is to love 
=” 


....The Rev. J. L. Stewart, of the South- 
ern Presbyterian Mission in China, in a re- 
view of the progress of the Gospel in China, 
gives these special points of encouragment : 
‘* Books for the study of the English lan- 
guage and on the Western science, writteu 
in Chinese, meet with an extensive and in- 
ereasing demand. A dozen daily newspa- 
pers, all founded within fifteen years, are 
obtaining a wide circulation throughout the 
empire. These are spontaneous appeals on 
the part of the heathen Chinese for more 
light. Add to this the voluntary attend- 
ance on the hundreds of schools and chap- 
els, wherever opened in the empire; their 
respectful attention to the preaching of the 
Word, to the quiet talks by the road-side, 
in their places of business, and in their 
homes, and it sums up a mass of evidence 
that the Chinese mind is in an attitude of 
attention and inquiry.” 


....The William Taylor Transit Fund 
and Building Fund Society has a self-sup- 
porting work in South America, begun 
eight years ago, embracing four well-esta- 
lished Missions in Chili, and property in 
churches, parsonages and schools worth 
about 012 hundred thousand dollars. There 
are incipient church organizations, one with 
amembership of 36, and there have been 
about three thousand pupils in these schools 
with from 600 to 1000 children under tuition 
now. These schools are patronized by the 
most influential classes, from the President 
of the Republic down. There are also stations 
in Brazil. These foundations, say the offi- 
cers of the Society, have been built up large- 
ly within the quadrennium now closing. 
aud more missionaries and larger premises 
are called for. 


axial A remarkable change, it is said, has 
come over Campanha, one of the largest 
cities of the province of Minas-Geraes, in 
Brazil, in the past fourteen years. It used 
to be noted for its strenuous profession of 
Catholicism, the religion of the State. A 
Protestant missionary, who merely sought 
to pass through the city, without attempt- 
ing to hold anv service, was besct by a mob 
and stoned and left fordead. Now there is 
a vigorous Protestant Church in Campan- 
ha, and the people have broken away from 
Catholicism in large numbers, and those, 
too, of the higher classes. 


ed from the Taylor Mission on the Congo, 
wishes us to say, in response to the charge, 
in the reply of the officers of the Taylor 
Transit Fund, that his statement is a *‘ web 
of falsehood from beginning to end,’’ that 
he has documents to prove all his assertions. 


Biblical esearch. 


ONE of the earliest discoveries, as it was 

supposed, in the hieroglyphic inscriptions in 

Egypt, and one of the most famous among 

the number, consisted in the reading of the 

name “Judah,” or ‘““Judah-malek,” signify- 

ing either king or kingdom of Judah. The 

name occursin a list of conquered towns 

inscribed by the Egyptian ruler Sheshonk 

onthe walls of a temple in Karnak, asa 

monument of his victorious expedition 

against the kingdom of Judah in the fifth 

year of Rehoboam’s reign. It was Cham- 

pollion the younger, who thus understood 

the signs, and it was Champollion the elder 

who added a description of this Egyptian 

ruler dragging before the gods of Thebes 

“the chiefs of more than thirty conquered 

nations, among which there figures very 

distinctly Jouda-hamelek, the kingdom of 

Judah or the Jews personified. This figure 

of the kingdom of Judah may be consider- 

ed asa type of the Jewish people of the 
tenth century before the Christian era, and 

perbaps as a portrait of Rehoboam himself.” 

This interpretation was approved by such 

distinguished scholars as Rosellini, Lep- 
siusand De Rougé, and adopted by every 

popular writer upon Diblical matters con- 

nected with Egypt, during the last half 
century. However, in recent times, Dr, 

Heinrich Brugsch bean to question this 
general acceptation, bul on grounds of con- 
struction, as it implied a genitive standing 
before a nominative; while retaining the 
Judah, therefore, he rejected the “King” 
or “Kingdom,” and took the compound 
name, “‘Judh-malk,”’ to be that of atown,like 
all the others on the list. But now, Dr. 
Max Miiller, of Niirnberg, in the Proceed- 
ings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, 
discards this understanding entire, on 
the grounds: 1, that the hieroglyphic 
signs present no equivalent for the first 
or medial 4h of the Hebrew word 74)7" 
Yéhidah, which the Egyptians would 
not have suppressed, having two 
kinds of h; 2, that the  hierogly- 
phic sign for the final h is in- 
appropriate for the feminine termination, 
and 3, even that the vowels @ and u present 
among the hieroglyphic signs are determi- 
natives or subsidiary letters, and are not to 
be recognized in transcription, according to 
the usual syllabic writing of Semitic names. 
Accordingly, the name qoon (as the 
soft h, requiring to be followed by a vowel, 
is mo-t probably the article) he separates 
thus 3727°7" and renders ‘‘ hand of the 
king,” adding: “Such a name, mentioning 
(by the arti le) a certain king, would best 
square with a fortress built by a Canaanit- 
ish or Hebrew king. I must leave it to the 
fancy of the reader whether he will like to 
suppose a Canaanitish king, or Solomon (I 
Kings ix, 19: II Chron. viii, 6) or Rehoboam 
(If Chron. xi, 5)as founder of this (certainly 
very small) fortified town.”” The president 
of the society, Dr. P. le Page Renouf, wel- 
comes and defends this new interpretation, 
endeavoring also to explain a peint left un- 
touched by Dr. Miiller: 

“What would be the meaning of * King’s 
Hand’ as the name of a place? A reference to 
the lexicon will show that has a good many 
metaphorical senses. Besides those of posses- 
sion, power, strength, and the like, it frequently 
is used with local acceptations; coast, place, 
memorial, waymark, etc. There can therefore 
be no objection to its occurrence in a proper 
name, even though we may not be able to point 
out its actual occurrence anywhere. The mon- 
ument which Absalom reared up for himself in 
the King’s Dale, and which tothis day is called 
*Absalom’s Place, DIPWAN T' 2 Sam, xviii, 
1s, may perhaps have obtained its name from 
causes which do not apply to the name ofa 
town.” 





.... By excavations recently made outside 
the Yafa Gate, at Jerusalem, old masonry 
composed of large beveled stones have been 
found, of limited extent, but stillsound and 
strong enough to be adopted for the founda- 
tion of a new building designed for shops. 
It lay only a few feet under the present sur- 
face of theground; and without doubt is a 
relic of the early or first wall of the city at 
this point. The ancient wall is thus shown to 
have stood about twenty-six feet further 
out than the present wall of the city to the 
left of the Yafa Gate, or lower down the 
slope and about ina line with the face of 
the modern castle on the rigbtof the Gate. 
The same excavations revealed the fact that 

.the present city and allon the left of the 





---.Mr. J. C, Waller, who reeently return- 


Che Sunday-school. 
LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 26TH. 


THE RICH YOUNG RULER.—MaArrt. xix, 
16—26. 


Notes. — “‘ One came.’ — According to 
Luke this person was a ruler, not a young 
man. Matthew tells the story somewhat 
differently. Minor details may differ, but 
the spiritual teaching is the same. 
** Master.”’—In the Revised Version the good 

is left out. -“* Why askest thou me con- 

cerning that which is good?”—We must 

grant the priority of this narrative to Mark. 

The emphasis is as much on which ts good 

ason me. If you want the good go to God. 

““Which?’—He wanted a peculiar, 

difficult commandment especially fitted for 

his case It was a particular kind he was 

after. Christ now refers him to several 

in the second table of the decalogue and 

then tests him respecting the love of our 

neighbor (Rom. xiii, 9).———"‘ What lack] 

yet?’’—He did not mean to lie. He had ob- 

served the letter, not the spirit, of the law. 

Brought up to outward observances he 

looked to details, not to the moral essence 

within. “Tf thou wouldest be perfect.” 

—Absolute sinlessness and holiness is not 

meant; but that relative perfection the 

young man was striving to attain. All 

finite moral creatures can arrive to this. 

“ Sell that thou hast.”,—Not the only 

condition to salvation. It was the probing, 

test command for this young man. But be- 

sides this there were many other things to 

be done.———"* And again I say unto you.” 

—This wonderful idea, this new theology, 

was so new to them all that it required an- 

other stroke to impress it firmly upon their 
minds. It was not pleasant ethics to all the 

by-standers. They would be apt to evade it. 

It requires a graphic picture to fix it firmly 

in their hearts. “Tt is easter for a 

camel to go through a needle’s eye.’’—To 
understand the word in the text, not in the 
sense of camel, but of cable, is evasively ri- 
diculous. And to argue that this needle re- 
fers to some small arched side-gate is also to 
quibble about the meaning. It was a bold 
hyperbolical expression, common in the 
schools, to express something very difficult. 
** Who then can be saved ?”’—Poor as 
well as rich have the love for money. The 
most prominent trait among the Arabs to- 
day is their inordinate longing to obtain 
money. 

Instruction.—The ruler’s question, ‘‘What 
good thing shall I do ?”’ is superfluous. For 
only one is good, God. Therefore it follows 
logically that the only absolute ideal of 
moral life is to do God’s will. 

Yet each one has a right to ask this ques- 
tion in regard to the unfolding of some spe- 
cial function of soul or body that has been 
undeveloped. Christ. is always ready to 
answer each one according to his need. 
‘Give more to missions or the poor around 
you,” ** Keep your temper,” or, “‘ Be patient 
with yoursick.”’ 

The young man was courageous. He 
meant to have it out with Christ. Yet he 
showed a docile spirit. His complacency 
oozes away when the teacher confronts him 
with his one insidious weakness. 

Most young men are apt to have an upper 
stratum of self-sufficiency and perhaps self- 
righteousness. This fades into thin air 
when Christ’s command searches the soul. 

Outward expressions of holiness are good 
in themselves; but they need to spring, to 
be perfect, from an inner consecration. 
Outward royalty blended with inward roy- 
alty makes a man every inch a king. 

Many may seem good and worthy of trust 
and get the high honor of being cailed sons 
of God. But the number of apparently 
good people that their master the Devil 
openly claims is startling. 

Good works are in themselves not enough 
for salvation. This young man had made a 
grand effort in his way to do what was right, 
and yet did not feel sure of eternal life. 

No man who has a deep consecrated pur- 
pose in his heart to serve God at any cost, 
and who goes at it with all his energy, need 
worry himself about eternal life. It is eter- 
nal life to do the Father’s will. 

All cannot sell, otherwise who would there 
be to buy ? So some must give. 

The giving of money, etc., to the poor is a 
very empty act if it be not accompanied with 
the giver’s self. 

It is hard to keep a good conscience and 
be rich at the same time. To be wealthy on 
a high spiritual plain is real heroism. 

The poor are tempted by riches as much 
as the rich and perhaps more. All may not 
rollin wealth ; but the curse is that all may 
wallow in love for it. 

God’s daily acts are man’s absolute im- 


























Gate rests on earth, and not on solid rock. 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
FOLJAMBE, 8. W., D.D., Malden 
accepts call to Woonsocket, R. I. 
KELLY, C., Wellington, Kan., resigns. 


TAYLOR, E. A., Knoxville, Tenn., called 
to Marquette, Mich. 





Mass., 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
AIKEN, EpwIn J., of Concord, supplies at 
Bath, N. H. 
BABBITT, JAMEs H., inst. in W. Brattle 
bury, Vt. 
BADGER. ALFRED S., Stuart, called to 
Hampton, Ia. 
BAKER, ARIEL A., Newell, Ia., resigns. 
BAKER, BENJAMIN F., Udall, Kan., ac- 
cepts call to Corning, Ia. 
BRAKEMEYER, G. L., German ch., Wau- 
kegan, IIl., resigns. 
BRODHEAD, W. H., Wakefield. Mass., 
supplies Park Avenue ch., Denver, Col. 
BUELL, Lewin F., YaleSeminary, becomes 
acting pastor at South Canaan and 
Falls Viilage, Conn. 
COMSTOCK, DaviL_to W., inst. in Grand 
Island, Neb. 
DELONG, T. W., called to Ainsworth, Neb. 
DOE, FRANKLIN B., supplies Olive Branch 
ch., St. Louis, Mo. 
DYKEMAN, CHARLES F., Forest City, Ia., 
resigns. 
FREE, SAMUEL R., Willimantic, Conn., 
resigns. 
HAINER, L. W., First Christian ch., Irv- 
ington, called to Firstch., Newark, N. J. 
HERRICK, EDWARD E., Chelsea, Vt., re- 
signs. 
HURLBUT, HEwry C., East Lake, Mich., 
resigns. ; 
JOHNSTON, J. B., has begun work at Mine 
La Motte, Mo. 
KAYE, A. Cato, Grand Haven, Mich., ac- 
- call to Presbyterian ch., Jefferson, 
a. 
_—_ THOMAS, accepts call to Abingdon, 


LADE, JAMES, Elliott, Me., resigns, totake 
effect April 22d. 

LANE, CHARLES S., Unionville, 
resigns. 

MCINTYRE, ANDREW, Vernon, Conn., re- 
signs. 

MACK, CHARLES A., Glen Ullin, Dak., re- 
signs. 

MILLER, WILLIAM, engaged as acting pas- 
tor at Nepaug, New Hartford, Conn. 
PARKER, H. H., Big Rapids, Mich., re- 

signs. 

PERRY, GEorGE H., inst. in Capioma, Kan. 

POTTER, LESTER L., inst. in Park ch., 
Hartford, Conn. 

POUND, Epwarp H., Yankton College, 
accepts call to Hermosa and Battle Riv- 
er, Dak. 

READ, ROBERT H., Eureka Springs, accepts 
call to Little Rock, Ark. 

RICE, WALTER, Brandon, Vt., withdraws 
resignation. 

RICHARDSON, CHARLEs A., Lenox, O., 
resigns. 

SANBORNE, GEORGE M.., Little Rock, Ark,, 
accepts call to ch. of Redeemer, St. Lou- 
is, Mo. 

SEVERANCE, MILTON L.. Manchester. ac- 
cepts call to First ch., Bennington, Vt. 

wae EDWARD P., inst. in Manchester, 

yt. 


Conn., 


LUTHERAN. 

BAECHLER. §., accepts call to Hartford 
City, Ind. 

BOWLES, J. D., called to Newberry, S. ‘§ 

BUCK, J. L., Gibsonville, accepts call to 
China Grove, N. C. 

HAWKINS. J., D.D., accepts call to St. 
Matthew’s, Orangeburg, S. C 

LAUFFER, M. F., Penn Station, Penn., ac- 
cepts call to Goshen, Ind. 

MILLER, L. G. M., Salem, Va., accepts call 
to Winchester, Va. 

SCHERER, J J., President of Marion Fe- 
male College, called to Wytheville, Va. 

STICKLEY, V. R,, accepts call to Waynes- 
boro, Penn. 

TAYLOR. S. J., accepts call to St. John’s, 
Lock Haven, Penn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BOYD, P. P., removes from Houston, LIL, 
to Superior, Neb. 

COPELAND. G. G.. removes from Bluffton, 
Ind., to Ipava, Il 

CRUIKSHANK, RosBert, removes from 
Emporia, Kan., to San Diego. Cal. 

ELLIOTT, S. W., removes from West 
Union to Kingston, O 

FORSYTH, C. J., removes from Barton, 
Md., to Greensboro, Penn. 

HAMMOND, E. P., removes from Los An- 
geles to Sacramento, Cal. 

HUNN, Davip LatHrop, died recently in 
Buifalo, N. Y., aged 98. 

HUNTER, THEODORE, removes from Ne- 
braska City, Neb., to Gainesville, Tex. 

LANDIS, E. M., removes from Poncho 
Springs, Cal., to Neodesha, Kan. 

LYMAN, B., removes from Mapleton to 
Bottineau, D. T. 

McCOMB, GEORGE B., removes from Mid- 
dle Branch to Utica, Neb. 

REYNARD, J. H.. removes from Aurora to 
Central City, Neb. 

ROBINSON, ALBERT, removes from Turner 
to Marion, Ore. 

SMITH, J. A., removes from Alexandria 





possibilities. 





G,, to Covingten, Ind. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention wm owr list of “ Books of the Week 
will be considered by us an equivatent to their pub- 
lashers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will quide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice.) 





DARWIN’S LIFE AND LETTERS.* 


BY D. McG. MEANS, 


Few persons will care to read all the 
letters that have been collected in these 
volumes, and very few will not care to 
read the biographical and autobiographi- 
calchapters. Many of the letters are of 
general interest and they all reflect the 
kindly nature of the author, but taken as 
a whole their value is of a scientific char- 
acter. They have been selected for the 
purpose of showing the development of 
thetheory with which Darwin’s name is 
identified and the manner in which this 
theory was received vy his correspond- 
ents. The naturalist and the philoso- 
pher will, of course, study this process 
with interest and with profit, but minds 
untrained in these directions will be only 
bewildered by the attempt to comprehend 
the steps by which the author reached his 
conclusions. No one that reads them, 
however, can fail to be impressed by the 
unequaled modesty of the man, by his un- 
tiring energy. and, above all, by his con- 
scientiousness. His researches were made 
under the discouragement of persistent 
and incapacitating illness, so that during 
most of his life he was unable to work 
more than two or three hours a day, and 
he was often compelled to abstain from 
all intellectual exertion for weeks at a 
time. Onthe other hand, it is to be re- 
membered that his pecuniary independ- 
ence relieved him of the distressing cares 
with which most investigators have been 
burdened, that his enforced retirement 
from the world secured him against many 
interruptions, and that the self-sacrificing 
devotion of his wife and the affection of 
his children enabled him to apply his 
strength to the greatest possible advan- 
tage. 

The style in which the editor describes 
his father’s daily life is a singular proof 
of the influence of his personality. It is 
perhaps impossible that style should be 
hereditary, but no one can fail to be 
struck with the resemblance between the 
methods employed by the father and by 
the son in their account of the same sub- 
ject. As Mr. Francis Darwin was for 
eight years his father’s assistant, itis not 
perhaps surprising that he should have ac- 
quired some of those habits of observa- 
tion and expression which were most char- 
acteristic of his parent. The picture which 
he draws of the life at Down is of pre- 
Raphaelite fidelity. We seem to be read- 
ing of the habits of some large and gentle 
animal who has been most carefully and 
sympathetically observed with that mix- 
ture of scientific curiosity and affection 
which distinguishes eminent naturalists. 
So many minute particulars are recorded 
thatan extremely vivid, although not in 
our judgment altogether artistic, effect is 
produced. We can easily bring before 
the eye the tall, somewhat bent figure, on 
the daily circuit around the ‘“‘Sand-walk,” 
or at the low dissecting table in the study 
window, surrounded with tools aud speci- 
mens; we can hear the click of the 
heavy caneupon the gravel, the deep, 
hearty laugh, or the caressing tone with 
which he greeted hisdog. Yet though an 
excessive promineuce is given to exter- 
nals, the whole effect is indescribably 
touching, and it is impossible not to share 
the feeling of affectionate reverence with 
which his son follows him through the 
routine of a day. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, we are disposed to describe this 
part of the work of the editor in the lan- 
guage which he applies to his father’s first 
sketch of the life of Erasmus Darwin, as 
rather ‘‘ atest of qualities, than a com- 
plete picture.” 

Whatever may be thought of the ten- 
dency of Darwin’s theories, it is undeni- 
able that he was the gentlest, cheeriest 
and kindliest of men. He was passion. 
ately fond of shooting when a youth, I: 





* THE Lire’ AND LETTERS OF CHARLES Darwiy. 
By FRANCIS DARWIN. New York: D. App'eton & 
Co. 1887, 





he gave it up on account of the distress 
caused him by the sufferings of a wounded 
bird. Specimens that he required for 
zoological purposes he rendered insensible 
by chloroform. Vivisection he regarded 
as absolutely necessary to the progress of 
physiology, but he insisted on the use of 
anesthetics wherever their use would not 
defeat the purpose of the experiment, and 
was sickened by anything like wanton 
cruelty. His temper seems to have been 
seldom ruffled. In his scientific contro- 
versies he appears to have been concerned 
only for the attainment of truth, and to 
have been sincerely thankful to any one 
that convinced him of error, although 
some of his letters show that he was occa- 
sionally blinded by the ardor of his devo- 
tion to his theory. The coarse and abu- 
sive language with which his views were 
received by some whose _ ignorance 
equaled their violence, drew from him 
no bitter response, scarcely a complaint. 
It might almost be said that he never 
treated another human being otherwise 
than with courtesy and kindness. Nor 
wse his calmness due to any insensibility, 
for his nature had depths which could be 
profoundly moved. Mr. Francis Darwin- 
with great propriety refrains from ex 
posing the more sacred aspects of the 
family life at Down, but in some instances 
there is no reason for maintaining this 
privacy, and the extract from his father’s 
diary, written upon the occasion of the 
death of a daughter at the age of ten, is 
one of the most beautiful and pathetic 
passages in our language. 

It is with some diffidence that we refer 
to so great a subject as the effect of Dar- 
win's theories upon religious belief, yet it 
may be profitable to consider a few of the 
most important elements in this question 
in connection with the presenc volumes. 
Concerning the effect of his hypothesis 
and its deve’opment upon his own feelings 
we are not left in doubt. Thus in 1876 he 
wrote: 

‘‘At the present day the most usual ar- 
gument for the existence of an intelligent 
God is drawn from the deep inward convic- 
tion and feelings which ave experienced by 
most persons. Formerly I was led by feel- 
ings such as those just referred to (although 
I do not think that the religious sentiment 
was ever strongly developed in me), to the 
firm conviction of the existence of God, and 
of the immortality of the soul. Inmy Jour- 
nal I wrote that while standing in the midst 
of the grandeur of a Brazilian forest, ‘it is 
not possible to give an adequate idea of the 
higher feelings of wonder, admiration, and 
devotion, which fill and elevate the mind.’ 
T well remember my conviction that there is 
more in man than the mere breath of his 
body. But now the grandest scenes would 
not cause any such convictions and feelings 
torisein my mind. It may betruly said 
that I am like a man who has become color- 
blind, and the universal belief by men of 
the existence of redness makes my present 
loss of perception of not the least value as 
evidence. This argument would bea valid 
one if all men of allraces had the same in- 
ward conviction of the existence of one 
God; but we know that this is very far from 
being the case. Therefore I cannot see that 
such inward convictions and feelings are of 
any weight as evidence of what really ex- 
ists. .. . The mystery of the beginning of 
all things is insoluble by us; and I for one 
must be content to remain an Agnostic.” 

It is true that he wavered in his belief, 
or ratherin his skepticism. He writes in 
1873: “I may say that the impossibility of 
conceiving that this grand and wondrous 
universe, with our conscious selves, arose 
through chance, seems to me the chief 
argument for the existence of God; but 
whether this is an argument of real value, 
I have never been able to decide.” At an 
earlier date, he wrote to Professor Gray: 
‘TIT cannot anyhow be contented to view 
this wonderful universe, and especially 
the nature of man, and to conclude that 
everything is the result of brute force. I 
am inclined to look at everything as re- 
sulting from designed laws, with the de- 
tails, whether good or bad, left to the 
working out of what we may call chance. 
Not that this notion at all satisfies me.” 
Again to the same correspondent: ‘I can- 
not think that the world as we see it, is 
the result of chance; and yet I cannot 
look at each separate thing as the result of 
design.” In the last year of his life, in 
the course of a conversation with the 





Duke of Argyle, and reported by him, 
some of the wonderful cortrivances for 
certain purposes in Nature were referred 
to. The Duke declared that it was im- 
possible to look at these without seeing 
that they were the effect and expression 
of mind. He continues: ‘‘I shall never 
forget Mr. Darwin’s answer. He looked 
at me very hard and said: ‘Well, that 
ofien comes over me with overwhelm- 
ing force; but at other times,’ and he 
shook his head vaguely, adding, ‘it seems 
to go away.’” 

We have selected these passages be- 
cause we believe that they represent not 
only the change that took place in Dar- 
win’s opinions, but that which has taken 
place in the opinion of a great number of 
his contemporaries. Whatever may be 
thought of the manner in which tie cham- 
pions of religion conducted their warfare, 
it is undeniable that they were right in 
recognizing in Darwin a most dangerous 
adversary. Wedo not consider that the 
cause of religion will eventually suffer 
from the acceptance of his theory, but 
we believe that he permanently discred- 
ited the current natural theology. The 
new wine burst the old bottles. The 
broader view of Nature required a 
broader view of God. As we shall see 
there were some personal reasons why 
Darwin himself abgndoned his theology 
instead of reconstructing it. But there 
were general reasons why such construc- 
tion was a matter of difficulty to most re- 
ligious persons, and an impossibility to 
those of mature years. Hence, the dilem- 
ma was presented of abandoning relig- 
ious faith. or of clinging to it in defiance 
of the overwhelming evidence collected 
by the author of the ‘‘ Origin of Species.” 

To put the case boldly, the old theory 
of a ‘‘ first Cause” had to go. There is, 
properly speaking. but one cause—we do 
not raise the question of free agency— 
incessantly acting, and what are or were 
known as secondary causes are purely 
phenomenal. The‘ forces of Nature” are 
only metaphorically to be spoken of in 
theology as causes. It had been the fash- 
jon to think of the Creator as having sub- 
stantially finished the world at the begin- 
ning, as having endowed matter with 
forces, and constituted all the species of 
plants and animals with the powers and 
capacities which they were subsequently 
to develop for themselves. Darwin like 
almost every one of that day was brought 
up in this way of thinking. He speaks 
of the difficulty arising from the argu- 
ment of aseries of causes—that ‘if we 
admit a first cause, the mind still craves 
to know whence it came and how it 
arose.” From a passage quoted above it 
appears that he thought it possible that 
some great laws might have been de- 
signed, while the details were left to 
work themselves out. As he thought 
longer he found that the difticulties of 
such a theory were insuperable. As the 
prevalent theology had proved the exist- 
ence of God not by insisting on his 
immanent activity, but by assuming that 
certain adaptations dated back to crea- 
tion, and as he had proved that these 
adaptations were of recent origin and 
might even in some instances be pro- 
duced by human agency, the basis of the 
argument from design seemed to him to 
be destroyed. 

What took place in his mind, and inthe 
minds of many others is shown in the 
following passages: ‘‘ The old argument 
from design in Nature, as given by Paley, 
which formerly seemed to me so conclu- 
sive, fails now that the law of natural 
selection kas been discovered. Wecan 
no longer argue that, for instance, the 
beautiful hinge of a bivalve shell must 
have been made by an intelligent being, 
like the hinge of a door by man. There 
seems to be no more design in the varia* 
bility of organic beings, and in the action 
of natural selection than in the course 
which the winds blows.” He says of a 
correspondence on this subject with Lyell: 
‘*T have asked him (and he says he will 
hereafter reflect and answer me) whether 
he believes that the shape of my nose was 
designed. If he does, I -have nothing 


more to say.” In a letter to Professor 
Gray, who labored much with him over 
‘designed laws” and ‘‘designed results” he 
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asks: *‘ Do you believe that when a swal. 
low snaps up a gnat that God designeq 
that that particular swallow should snap 
up that particular gnat at that particular 
instant?” 

This last inquiry irresistibly suggests 
to those who have been born into a world 
accustomed to the theory of evolution, the 
question of Jesus concerning the spar. 
rows and his far-reaching words of com- 
ment. It seemsstrange that men should 
have felt that they drew near to God by 
putting him far from them, and that they 
could not believe in him if he was stil] 
actually engaged in creative work. Such, 
however, was the mental attitude of the 
generation to which Darwin belonged, an 
attitude finely criticised by Miss Cobbe in 
these eloquent words: 


“TItisa singular fact that when we can 
find out how anything is done, our first con- 
clusion seems ‘o be that God did not do it. 
No matter how wonderful, how beautiful, 
how intimately complex and delicate has 
been the machinery which has worked 
perbaps for centuries, perhaps for millions 
of ages to bring about some beneficent re- 
sult, if we can but catch a glimpse of the 
wheels its divine character disappears. ’’ 


Now that men have accustomed them- 
selves to the new way of looking at Na- 
ture, they find nothing atheisic about it. 
There is no evidence that the generation 
now growing up feels that it is more dif- 
ficult to believe in God than their grand- 
fathers felt it to be. The difficulties are 
the same in kind. It is no easier to im- 
agine the creation of a single source of 
life from which all living things have 
genetically descended, than it was to im- 
agine the creation of separate species. 
We must either believe in a creative in- 
telligence, or believe in nothing at all. 
We must say either that life was and is 
created, or we must say thatit simply be- 
gan. There is no other hypothesis, for 
chance is a mere word, and not the name 
of a cause. 

As to Darwin himself these volumes af- 
ford ample evidence that he was in later 
life incapable of religious sentiment. He 
says that when young he took great de- 
light in poetry, in pictures, and in music, 
but that as he grew old there was a “ cu- 
rious and lamentable loss of the higher 
eesthetic tastes,” so that he could not en- 
dure to hear a line of poetry and even lost 
his interest in pictures and music. In his 
autobiography we read: ‘‘ My mind seems 
to have become a kind of machine for 
grinding general laws out of large collec- 
tions of facts, but why this should have 
caused the atrophy of that part of the 
brain alone on which the higher tastes de- 
pend, I cannot conceive.” ‘The loss of 
these tastes is a loss of happiness and may 
possibly be injurious to the intellect, and 
more probably to the moral character, by 
enfeebling the emotional part of our na- 
ture.” As we have seen, he rejected the 
ideathat the emotionof sublimity had 
any relation to religion, and it is hardly 
too much tosay that asoul so deficient 
in emotional endowment was as little apt 
to attain religious truth as the calculating 
machine of Babbage 

Yet even this stunted and atrophied 
mind might have been led to more ele- 
vated convictions, had it not been 
for another defect of education. A 
man without esthetic endowment 
is not necessarily cut off from 
all knowledge of God, if he seek the 
aid of philosophy. Unfortunately Dar- 
win never sought this aid. He says that 
he never systematically thought much 
upon religion in relation to science, He 
repeatedly declares that he knew nothing 
about metaphysics. 

He could not believe in God because 
God cannot be proved by the kind of rea- 
soning with which he was accustomed to 
prove all that he did believe. 

He had outgrown the faith of senti- 
ment, and he never sought for the faith 
ef reason. Hence, as he sadly says of 
himself, his soul was dried up, and he be- 
came for every subject, except science, 
but a withered leaf. His mighty achieve- 
ments in his chosen field have won his 
name undying honor, but it will also go 
down to posterity with an imperishable 
regret that one so lovable in disposition 
and so benevolent in lifé should not have 
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been led to attribute to these qualities 
something higher than a human origin. 
—_———_—_——_-_ > 
THE TEACHING OF THE APOSTLES 
IN FAC-SIMILE. 


BY PROFFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 








In 1885, it will be remembered, Professor 
J. Rendel Harris edited, for the Johns Hop- 
kins University, three pages in photograph 
of the manuscript which contains the only 
known original of the ‘“ Teaching of the 
Apostles.’’ Hopes were then entertained 
that the University would be able to obtain 
photographs of the entire ‘“‘ Teaching,’’ in 
which case Professor Harris was to edit it 
entire. These hopes have now come to frui- 
tion; the photographs having been obtained 
since the removal of the manuscript from 
Coustantinople to Jerusalem, where a bet- 
ter mind or a better light possesses the cus- 
todians of the document. The Johns Hop- 
kins University have advertised the work 
to be furnished by subscription, at five dol- 
lars per copy, and the work is all in print, 
though not yet distributed by the Universi- 
ty. It was printed at the University Press at 
Cambridge, and is (to be) published by C. J. 
Clay & Sons,London, as well as by the Uni- 
versity. It forms a fine quarto of 107 pages, 
with the fac-simile plates in addition, ten 
in number: and is a remarkably cheap book. 
The Johns Hopkins University deserves all 
thanks; nor should the Patriarch of Jerusa- 
lem, nor Dr. Hale,nor the U. 5. Consul, Mr, 
Henry Gillman, through whose kindness 
and efforts the photographs were obtained, 
be forgotten. The plates, which form the 
chief value of the book, are perfect. To 
one accustomed to Greek cursive manu- 
scripts, they give little trouble, though 
they will considerably exercise the begin- 
ner and even the ordinary Greek professor. 
In this respect, however, they form an im- 
portant addition to the easily accessible 
means of practice for the student in this 
country; a practice which the rising gener- 
ation of Greek scholars need to indulge in 
to some extent, if they would not be left 


behind in the present progess of scholar, 


ship in America. Next inorder of impor. 
tance is the transcription; and this is very 
faithfully and well done, its pages follow- 
ing those of the pagesof the original line 
for line, and generally point for point. A 
slip, however, occurs on page 9, line 14, at 
the end, where reriyzyuévor is all printed on 
that line, whereas the last syilable in the 
original is on the next line. For a!l essen- 
tial purposes the transcription is to 
be depended upon, yet it has a few 
spots which should be noticed. The 
editor has transcribed the ligatures 
for cio: either cioc or eiow according to 
modern rules, although the manuscript 
has precisely the same sign for both. Sume_ 
times, e. g. page 1, line 3, he has changed its 
accent from grave to acute. Generally, 
where, according to the custom of such 
manuscripts, a compound word has an ac- 
cent on each of the components, it is neg- 
lected in the transcription; and where note 
is taken of such casesin the margin, it is 
done in a manner that slightly misleads. 
For example, jdeic, page8, is printed in 
the margin ji dei¢; whereas that division 
only divides the Greek syllables, and gives 
generally a wrong idea. In one case of this 
nature there is a positive blunder—in the 
transcription; page 2, lines 7, 8, from bot- 
tom, for vi-« éeAeboera, dele the mean- 
ingless and impossible apostrophe, and add 
an acute accent to the first letter of the last 
word. It is, perhaps, hard to decide on the 
proper course in the cases first above-men- 
tioned, since the transcription spells out the 
abbreviations and ligatures, but some sys- 
tem should be followed, and the reader 
warned of exactly what the manuscript 
contains. But in the last case mentioned 
there is either a misprint or a misreading 
by the editor. In thesame line in which it 
occurs isthe misreading (or misprint) of 
uéxpec for péxpt, as the other examples of 
the word show. Two lines below the mar- 
ginal note on yeipacis wrong. The manu- 
script reads exactly like the transcription. 
The like remark probably holds good as to 
autovvre oe, line 11, of page 2, though there is 
a manifest misprint in the margin. The 
marginal notes mislead somewhat in re- 
spect to the compendia scribendi, In the 
manuscript, with one or two exceptions (e. g., 
page 6, line differently the same word in 
line 11), the compendia bear their proper ac- 
cent and breathings. But the margin gen- 
erally neglects them, giving only a few, and 
thus leaving the reader to suppose that the 
manuscript reads in a way that it does not. 
The transcription Aaiid, page 7, line1l, is 
bad. The number of these slight failures of 
the transcription and marginto givé ex- 
act information of the minutie of the man- 


uscript, is quite considerable, and the value 

of the margin is reduced almost to that 

of ornament. One thing has been quite neg- 

lected, viz.: the manner in which the man. 

uscript (like a multitude of others) marks 

out certain proclitics, as in the case of cic be- 

fore the article; the latter’ being generally 

written above the former, as if a part of the 

same word. But in these and kindred mat- 

ters, the beginner will not learn much of 

that branch of the Greek prosody of the age 

from the transcription and the marginal 

notes. Since the editor has been careful in 

one instance to note a word written over an 

erasure, it is as well to remark that on page 
3, line 8, he has not noted that oévo: was cor- 
rected by the scribe from ¢évoc. On the other 
hand, the editor has done an excellent thing 
in finding the correct reading of xafijcOar, 

page 8, line 6 from bottom. His comment 
on the reading, likewise, is quite correct, 

and there is uo doubt that the truth is on 
his side as against the reading of Bryennios. 

On page 9, line 4 from bottom, the editor bas 
failed to see that the faulty reading jjuév 
(which, with other editors, he conjecturally 
corrects to iuav) was really corrected to 
buav by the scribe himself. But enough of 
these matters—which it was necessary to 
point out in order to see in just what man- 
ner the transcription represents the original, 
for it is not every reader that will be able, 
however desirous, to go over the fac-similes 
for himself. The general reader, or the critic 
who does not read Greek manuscripts, will 
be better equipped by kuowing that 
the compendia scribendi, the placing of v 
ephelkustikon and the matter of the accents, 
as they stand in the manuscript, cannot be 
infallibly learned from the transcript and 
its margin. With the exception of things 
which pertain to the one or two matters in- 
cluded above, and a few others like them, 
the textual commentary in the body of the 
work is fair and good, and careful, though 
it might have been more full. The editor 
has chosen, however, tospend his strength 
on the general collection of other texts and 
matter relating te the composition of the 
“*Teaching,’’and thus to make his work more 
like sundry other editions than was to be 
expected. It contains some—in the aggre- 
gate, much—matter not in the other edi- 
tions; but on this, and on the editor’s pe- 
culiar views as a commentator on the 
treatise, we need spend no time. In the new 
portions—and some of the matter is newer 
to the editor than to others who have not 
brought it into the discussion of the ‘““Teach- 
ing ’’—the editor writes with all the enthusi- 
asm of a learner, and makes it lively every- 
where. Hisremark on the grammatical alter- 
natives for “by the curse” (iz airov 
kataféuaroc) is unjust to his predecessors 
and wrong in fact. The book, with its mass 
of matter, stands in great need of ago:d 
index, for which the marginal titles are no 
sort o! substitute. It will not do, however, 
to lay stress on the imperfections that are 
pointed out herein—although they do not 
exbaust the list. The work is honest, faith- 
ful, laborious and full of good fruit. Pro- 
fessor Harris deserves the thanks of all 
scholars for doing it so well. We shudder 
to think what would have been the result 
had the work been in the hands of certain 
compilers, or of certain editors of Greek 
texts, who over and over again have blocked 
the way for better editions by filling the 
market with acostly but inferior article. 
Itis to be remembered, too, that no text, 
except that of the Bible, has ever received 
that extreme conscientious care in details 
of which Tregelles and Tischendorf show 
such wonderful examples. Measured by 
such a standard, it is rare to find a man who 
will not come short. Measured by the care 
shown in editing other Greek texts, Profes- 
sor Harris’s work takes a high rank. 
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HISTORICAL TALES. 


THE Rev. Alfred J. Church, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Latin in University College, Lon- 
don, finds time to write historical stories 
that entertain, interest and instruct old and 
young. With the King at Oxford, a tale of 
the great Rebellion, is as interesting as was 
‘‘Two Thousand Years Ago” by the same 
author, and is brought out by the same pub- 
lishers, Dodd, Mead & Company, in the 
same style of binding and with equal neat- 
ness of print. G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
publish The Count of the Saxon Shore, also 
by the Rev. Alfred J. Church, M.A., with 
the collaboration.of Ruth Putnam. Pro- 
fessor Church’s stories follow one another 
so fast that it is perhaps well that he has 
taken acollaborateur. This is a tale of the 
departure of the Romans from Britain, and 
the professor without any show of pedantry 
manages to give his readers a good deal of 
instriiction in regard to customs and peo- 











ples of the time. The Putnams have 





also added to their books of popular history 

Decisive Battles since Waterloo, by Thom- 

as W. Knox, the well-known author of a 

large number of books filled with useful 

information about foreign lands. This vol- 

ume is designed to supplement Sir Edward 

Creasy’s “Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 

World from Marathon to Waterloo,” and it 

includes accounts of twenty-five battles on 

sea or land, from the Battle of Ayacucho, 

1824, where the independence of Chili and 

Peru was achieved, to the fall of Khartim 

in 188. Colonel Knox is a painstaking 

writer, and in the treatment of American 

Battles he has made use of the abundance of 

material at hand for the preparation of such 

a work. The causes and results of each 

battle are given at some length, so that each 

account is more than a mere historical rec- 

ord of military movements. The volume is 

well printed and freely supplied with ex- 

planatory, geographical and topographical 

maps.———Emily Sarah Holt continues tke 

story of the Despenser family beguu with ‘‘In 

All Time of Their Tribulation”’’ through 

another volume called In Convent Walls, 

made up of three books of family annals 
kept or told by different women who are re- 
lated to the Vespenser fortunes. The writer 
makes use of antique phraseology so far as 
it can be used intelligibly, declaring frankly 
that she dislikes to read medieval stories in 

which only modern expressions are used in 
thedialogue. Of course she does not profess 
to make the language true to the period; that 
would be too difficult for both author and 
reader. When the author tells how the 
fair Isabelle of France did the weak but 
loving Edward to death her English is per- 
fectly easy of comprehension, in spite of its 
archaisms. For younger readers the same 
author has a pleasant historical story called 
Our Little Lady; or, S "Yundred Years 
Ago, which gives in an easy way informa- 
tion about the manners, customs and re- 
ligion of the English people of that time, 
and introduces fewer antique phrases so as 
to be easily understood by young people. If 
she had spared us the modern and ungram- 
matical English use of “like’’ we should 
bave been additionally grateful. Both sto- 
ries are issued by Robert Carter & Brothers. 
———The same publishers issue Under the 
Storm, by Charlotte M. Yonge, a story of 
the days of Cavaliers and Roundheads. 
Only simple country people figure in this 
tale, which, confined as it is to the cottage 
and farm-house, shows how the civil dis- 
turbances of those days affected the poor. 
Of course Miss Yonge could not be herself 
if she did not in some way magnify the im- 
portance of rites and forms, so her hero 
Steadfast is made to sacrifice his life in his 
heroic efforts to keep in hiding the “holy 
chalice and paten”’ which had come down 
to the village church from ancient times. 
——Still another of the Carters’ publica- 
tions is The Story of John Marbeck, a 
Windsor organist of three hundred years 
ago, written for young readers by Emma 
Marshall in her usual pleasant and in- 
structive fashion. ———It was a happy 
thought of Frances Mary Peard’s to give 
her story of Prentice Hugh a poetic and ar- 
tistic turn by binding her hero to the mas- 
ter stone-carver of Exeter, who served un- 
der Bishop Bitton during the last decade of 
the thirteenth century. According to Arch- 
deacon Freeman the choir of Exeter Cathe- 
dral was largely the work of Bitton. So, 
with such materials, the author succeeds in 
weaving a goodly proportion of romance, 
art and religion into her bright and pleas- 
ant story, of which Thomas Whittaker is 
the American publisher. One of the 
best and most practiced writers for boys is 
G. A. Henty who has published nearly a 
score of books of adventure that have+to 
do with important historical periods. Scrib- 
ner & Welford, Mr. Henty’s American pub- 
lishers, have issued For the Temple, a Tale 
of the Fall of Jerusalem, which illustrates 
very plainly the confusion and turbulence 
that pervaded Judea during that factious 
time. The story has a brave young hero 
who, after many warlike adventures, comes 
out safely in the end.— —Lydia Hoyt 
Farmer, in her Girls’ Bouk of Famous 
Queens (Thos. Y. Crowell & Co.), gives short 
accounts of sixteen world-renowned Queens, 
from the fabulous Semiramis to the sub- 
stantial Victoria. The sketches are written 
with spirit, showing much more enthusiasm 
than is usually seen in writing that aims to 
be at the same time succinct and comprehen- 
sive. The book is freely illustrated. The 
Lollards, the last of these historical stories, 
is issued in very plain fashion by the Lu- 
theran Publication Society. It is a simple, 
sweet stony of the Wiclifites by Minnie K. 
Davis. 
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authority for commending to our readers 





The Pioneer Preacher: Incidents of Inter- 
est and Experience in the Life of the Rev. 
S. Bristol by himself; illustrated by Isa- 
belle Blood. We doubt whether the Church 
militant ever had in any age such a race of 
preachers and pioneers as those who carried 
the Gospel to the West. The author of this 
book was one of them, and though we may 
hesitate to say that there were many like 
him, he is thoroughly typical of his class. 
Born in Connecticut, an Oberlin graduate, 
he was trained for the ministry at New Ha- 
ven. From this period we have a character 
istic anecdote which illustrates too well the 
old New England conception of freedom to 
be passed over. Oberlin was, of course, un- 
popular, but was up for the subject of a 
pitch fight in the student’s regular weekly 
debate, with the understanding that when 
they were through Dr. Taylor should sum 
up in a written decision and then the vote 
be taken. The Doctor for some reason 
wrote no decision, but read instead, an old 
lecture on Oberlin perfectionism, and then 
called for the vote. Bristol had four, those 
against him three, the great’ body of the 
students not voting atall. Now Dr. Tay- 
lor was the boldest and firest of men as far 
as himself was concerned, but what his 
notions about others’ rights were he pres- 
eutly showed by flushing up and calling for 
a new vote with the remark: “ If you want 
it to go out to the world that New Haven 
Seminary goes for Oberlin perfectionism, 
vote Ay; if not, No.”” Of course Bristol lost 
the vote. He too his defeat quietly and 
laid up no malice against Dr. Taylor or New 
Haven, and even once laterin life dreamed 
of New Haven as the new heaven of the 
Jerusalem to come. He carried with him 
to the field a robust faith and 
manly force which marked him out as a 
leader of men. Sometimes a pastor, some- 
times a missionary, sometimes a missionary 
agent, rarely, if ever, receiving more than 
$400 a year for bis services, he did good yeo- 
man work for the faith from Ohio to Oregon 
and California. Some of his most striking 
exveriences were in the latter State and on 
the Isthmus during the early times of placer 
goldmining. More than once in-a-while he 
preached Sundays and worked for himself 
all the week, in which latter employment, 
as in his spiritual activity, he was thrifty 
and got ahead. He led aparty across the 
plains at a time when to doso without mili- 
tary escort was considered impossible. His 
courage, good sense, and discipline won 
the admiration and confidence of the army 
officers on the way among wrom he had 
many friends. He was in all ways a man of 
strength and courage. Physically few could 
match him, as the famous political bully of 
this city, Isaiah Rynders, and his Plug 
Uglies once learned to their cost. The inci- 
dent brings back the old days of violence in 
this city which we hope will never return. 
Rynders and his gang look possession of a 
North River steamer, threatening to throw 
overboard any man who should dare to sign 
a petition, drawn by Lewis Tappan on board 
the boat, that Congress would abolish 
the slave trade in the district. 
Bristol, quietly measuring Rynders with 
his eye and making his own plans, 
edged his way to the table and signed 
the paper. In a moment Rynders and 
his gang were on him. Muffling the others 
with his cloak he sprang like a cat on 
Rynders, and before bis men could help him 
or really knew what was happening, sent 
him sprawling to the deck, and gave him 
such a rattling as to leave him tame and 
weak asarabbit. It is said that Rynders 
was never again the bully he had been. 
Bristol’s moral courage was as great as his 
physical. It had that brilliant rejoicing qual- 
ity in it which carries all before it, and made 
hima master man among pioneer people, and 
served as a powerful agency to brivg the 
truth of God home to many a hard, rough 
man and to his” graceless home. The lion- 
heart was in all his ministry, and gave him 
the triumphs that belong in all ages and 
among all people to the lion-hearted. 
The volume is pervaded with a deep, relig- 
ious earnestness which kindles the reader’s 
heart as he goes on through the pages. It 
may seem like a strange ministry to some, 
and,perhaps,must be admitted by all to have 
had a King David roughness, and to have 
been a King David kind of service, but we 
have small respect for the man who can- 
not see in it atrue and noble ministry ‘‘after 
God’s own heart,’’ most potent for the time 
and the circumstances. We add that the 
book is one of unrivaled interest, and will 
carry on the reader who has once begun it 
tothe end. It should be in every mission- 
ary and Sunday-school hbrary. (Fleming 
H. Revell: Chicago. $1.50.) 

.... The best recent contribution to Shakes- 
pearean literature is the publication of the 
reduced fac-simile of the Folio of 1623. The 
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duced Fac-simile from the Famous First 
Folio Edition of 1623, with an Introduction 
by J. 0. Hallowell-Phillipps. The Quarto 
editions of the Shakespearean Plays were 
published during the author’s lifetime but 
carelessly, without authority, and as is now 
believed, many parts of the Quarto text 
weie supplied from reports written duwn 
in the theater and corrected as they could 
be in later hearings. The Folio was pub- 
lished aeven years after the author’s death, 
by competent editors and from a responsi- 
ble text. Horne Tooke and those who 
agreed with him are certainly wrong in 
denying the critical value of the Quartos, 
but the value of this Folio of 1623, the first 
real attempt to produce an authentic edi- 
tion is as certainly far greater. It has been 
hitherto difficult of access notwithstanding 
Hallowell-Phillipps’s Folio fac-simile; and 
though we cannot be sure that the present 
reduced fac-simile reproduction isin all re- 
spects accurate, it is near enough to that 
mark to make it a boon to all ordinary stu- 
dents of Shakespeare. Wemight wish that 
the reduction of typein size had not been 
carried quite so far, and might even wish 
that the edition were a fac-simile with no 
reduction at all. But for suchas it is 
we make our best bow and_ give 
thanks, especially as Mr. Hallowell-Phil- 
lipps has written the Preface and 
compressed into it the literary his- 
tory of the editions previous to the 
Folio of 1623. (Funk & Wagnalls. $2.00.) 
Mr. J. Appleton Morgan, President of 
the New York Shakespeare Society, »uthor 
of several Shakespearean monographs and 
of the ‘** Bankside Shakespeare,” has given 
tothe public a collection of miscellaneous 
papers entitled Shakespeare in Fact and 
in Criticism, in which we find it a very 
severe task indeed to separate the sense 
from the nonsense. What the author says 
of the general plan, aim and character 
of Hamlet belongs in the better class and 
deserves high commendation, especially as 
a good deal of it has to be maintained 
against the authority of Coleridge, Schlegel 
and the psychological critics. The remarks 
on the “Donnelly and Prior Cyphers’ be- 
long in the same better class. Unfortunate. 
ly they are followed by remarks on the 
“Furnival verse-texts,"’ which are so 
wholly of the other class as to justify the 
caustic severity of Mr. Furnival’s remark 
in the Literary World last summer: 





“It is difficult to argue with a man whose 
mind is built on different lines to one’s own. 
But as there may be some folk in America 
whose faculties are of the same kind as those 
of intelligent people in England, I should like to 
say a few words to them about verse-texts.”’ 
We regret to add that Mr. Morgan’s re- 
marks on the ‘‘Sonnets’”’ and ‘“ Minor 
Poems” are so mixed in quality and have to 
be read with so many reservations as to 
make it better to omit them altogether. 
eae Evarts Benjamin: New York.) 


Ve have bad occasion to call attention 
—— to the good work done in the English 
pulpit by Canon H. S. Holland, of St.Paul’s, 
London. The Rivinugtons have just pub- 
lished a new volume of five sermons on 
“Hope,” “Change,” *‘ Epiphany,”’ *‘ Grace”’ 
and “‘Immortality,’’ which handle in a 
manner wholly admirable, the great points 
of Christian faith that seem most likely to 
be shaken by modern agnosticism. The 
volume to which we refer is Christ or Eccle- 
siastes, Sermons Preached in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Mr. Holland’s style is simple, 
free and conversational, without loss of dig- 
nity or force. We should describe it as 
electrical if not electrifying. It has contin- 
ually new surprises for the reader lurking 
in the sentences and recalling him to the 
point. Mr. Holland himself knows the 
power and richness of spiritual truth and 
knows how toset it inthe bulance against 
a materialistic philosophy. He writesina 
graceful style which easily adapts itself to 
the thoughtand has the mérit of grt 
simplicity. (E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 
——The Golden Alphahet of the Pena 
of Holy Scripture, Setting Forth the Be- 
liever’s Delight in the Word of the Lord, 
is a devotional commentary by C. H. Spur- 
geon, on the one hundred and nineteenth 
Psalm. It is composed of selections from 
the author’s “Treasury of David” and is 
published in this form with the view of 
making the contents of that large work in 
seven volumes accessible to readers of ordi- 
nary means. The Psalm illustrated in itis 
a favorite with Mr. Spurgeon, who re- 
fers to it in the German phrase as ‘‘ The 
Christian’s Golden A BC of Praise, Love, 
Power and Use of the Word of God,’’ and 
has borrowed the title of his volume from 
this phrase. (Robert Carter & Brothers. 
$1.00.) 
..The American publishers of Mr. Rus- 
kin’s work, John Wiley & Sons, bring out 
this year an edition of Christ’s Folk in the 





Appenines, Reminscences of her Friends 
Among the Tuscan Peasuntry by Fran- 
cesva Alexander. This collection from the 
letters sent to Mr. Ruskin by Miss Alexan- 
der was edited and published by him in Eng- 
land two years ago, and is among the lat- 
est work done by him. It is composed ofa 
series of pen portraits of Tuscan peasants, 
which for absolute simplicity and pre-Raph- 
aelite beauty stand alone among modern 
publications. Their charm is no less than 
that of the drawings by the same hand 
brought out by Mr. Ruskin. They trans- 
port the reader with their fascination 
wholly away from the bustle and convention 
of artificial life into a world of simple real- 
ity which without these testimonies and ex- 
amples to prove it could hardly be believed 
to exist. Toread them is like giving one’s 
ethical nature a purifying and refreshing 
bath. We can think of nothing more whole- 
some nor more likely at the same time to 
prove fascinating to young readers. It will 
be a good day when books like this go into 
our Sunday-school libraries. 


..Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea: 
Its Origin and an Account of its Progress 
down to the Death of Lord Raglan has 
now reached the end of the fifth volume. 
The period covered in the last installment 
is that which extends from the close of the 
battle of Inkerman to the appointment of 
Pélissier to supersede Canrobert. The im- 
mediate occasion of Canrobert’s fall was 
the opening of the telegraph line with 
Paris, which, by bringing him into imme- 
diate connection with the Emperor, enabled 
him to carry out his fantastic ambition and 
put himself in personal direction of the 
army from Paris. Canrobert was neither 
strong enough to evade nor to resist the 
Emperor, and the consequent confusion 
brought him into a state of collapse, which 
brought the far stronger soldier, Pélissier, 
tothe front. The present volume is done 
with the same fullness, accuracy, minute- 
ness of detail and abundant cartographic 
illustrations we have oDserved in the previ- 
ous volumes. (Harper & Brothers. 16mo. 
Vol. V, pp. 242.) 


~The American Catholic Quarterly 
opeas with a paper by Cardinal Gibbons on 
* Christianity and Modern Science,” with a 
full table of contents to follow, in which we 
note ‘Why Tastes Differ,” by Prof. St. 
George Mivart; “ The Sacerdotal Jubilee of 
His Holiness Pope Leo XIII,” by Henry A. 
Braum, D.D.; ‘‘ Does the End Justify the 
Means?” by James A. Corcoran, D.D., and 
** Andover Orthodoxy—Whither Away,” by 
the Rev. Alfred Young. (Philadelphia: 
Hardy & Mahony.) The current num- 
ber of The Scottish Review contains a thor- 
ough review of the Panama Canal scheme 
which exposes with Scottish thoroughness 
the financial rottenness of the whole enter- 
prise. The same number contains a review 
of ‘‘ Grant’s Historical Novels,” by S. F. F. 
Veitch, asymposium of great interest by 
leading Scotch educators on ‘‘Scottish Uni- 
versity Reform,’ together with a survey of 
contemporary literature and an exceedingly 
valuable summary of Foreign Reviews. 





..President J. Blanchard, of Wheaton 
College, for the latest step in the war onMas- 
tonry that he bas accepted as his life-work, 
edits, in two volumes l6mo, the Scottish 
Rite Masonry, Ilustrated; The Complete 
Ritual of the Ancient and Accepted Scot- 
tish Rite, profusely illustrated, By a Sov- 
ereign Grand Commander, 33°, with a His- 
torical Sketch of the Order, Introduction 
and Critical Analysis of each Degree 
We agree with Dr. Bacon that these rituals 
are the dreariest of all dreary nonsense, and 
we utterly fail to comprehend how any con- 
siderable part of mankind can endure them, 
except upon the principle which, with some 
change, we may contrive to draw from Dry- 
den’s lines: 

“ There is a pleasure sure 
In being dull, which none but dullness knows.” 
(Ezra Cook : Chicago. 2 vols., 16mo.) 


.... The Harpers published a popular edi- 
tion of W. Beatty-Kingston’s Monarchs I 
Have Met. a volume of “unpretentious 
gossip,” put together by an autnor who has 
been trained in the popular school, who 
thoroughly understands his audience, and 
is on bis own account man enough to have 
a great deal that is worth hearing to say. 
His book is not composed of gleanings at 
second-hand, but of personal observations, 
and on that account has unusual freshness 
and value. 


...-In our notice of The English in the 
West Indies, by Mr. Froude, last week, we 
inadvertently gave the publishers as the 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, instead of the 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, who are 
the publishers of this valuable work, 





LITERARY NOTES. 


THE third edition of Prof. T. W. Hunt’s 
Caedmon’s “ Exodus and Daniel’’ will ap- 
pear in March from Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Its Glossary will be materially enlarged. 


..A curious paper, entitled ‘‘ The Ante- 
chamber of Consciousness,” appears in the 
March Popular Science Monthly, in whick 
the author, Mr. Francis Speir, Jr., has col- 
lected cases which go to show that the 
human intellect is constantly active, even 
while we sleep or are otherwise unconscious 
of its functions. 


....-D. C. Heath & Co. will issue soon 
Schiller’s Ballads, edited, with an intro- 
duction and notes, by Henry Johnson, Long- 
fellow Professor of Modern Languages in 
Bowdoin College. The introduction deals 
briefly with the relation of the ballads to 
Schiller’s life and works; selections from 
the best German criticism of the poems are 
given, and the text is based on that of 
Goedeke’s critical edition of Schiller’s poems. 
(Stuttgart, 1871.) 


.-Ginn & Co. issue this week ‘‘ The 
Modern Distributive Process: Studies of 
Competition and its Limits, of the Nature 
and Amount of Profits, and of the Determi- 
nation of Wages in the Industrial Society of 
To-day,” by John B. Clark and Franklin 
H. Giddings. The work is a study of the 
new problems of distribution resulting from 
competiticn in its modern form, and the 
organization of pools, trusts, labor unions, 
with a view of the present social evolution, 
its causes. principles, and tendencies. 


.. William R. Jenkins, New York, has 
nearly ready, in the origival French, Victor 
Hugo’s novel of ‘* Quatre-Vingt-treize,”’ 
which will be issued in similar style to his 
beautiful edition of ‘‘ Les Misérables,’’ but 
in one volume. From the same publisher 
comes the new work for analysts and 
students by which M. Paul Bercy has sup- 
plemented his ‘ Livre des Enfants’’ and 
‘* Méthode pratique de la Langue Fran- 
caise.”’ In it is given a brief but interest- 
ing review of French literature, with pu- 
merous anecdotes of and selections from 
famous authors. 


..In an interview with Alphonse Dau- 
det, given in a recent number of The Critic, 
the eminent French novelist says: 

“The greed of money is undeniably the great 
stimulus of too many literary workers. If I 
wished, I could make as much money as any 
specialist, whether dentist or oculist, because I 
have had good luck. But I always write with 
an artistic purpose. It is only when I make my 
terms that I leave art out of the question; and I 
assure you I stick for the most advantageous. | 
may even say that I have raised prices in lit- 
erature. The fortune I have made for my fam- 
ily has not been made by writing expressly for 
money.” 


..G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce as 
among their earlier publications for the new 
year:—In the ‘‘ Story of the Nations Series’’: 
the “Stories of Media, Babylonia, and Per- 
sia,’”’ by Z. A. Ragozin, author of “ The 
Story of Chaldea’”’ and “ The Story of As- 
syria’’; ‘‘ The Story of the Goths,”’ by Henry 
Bradley; ‘‘ The Story of Turkey,”’ by Stanley 
Lane-Povule, and ‘* The Story of Mexico,” by 
Susan Hale. Inthe ‘ Questions of the Day 
Series’’: ‘Property in Land: An Essay on the 
New Crusade,” by Henry Winn. For the 
American Historical Association: ‘‘ Tne Re- 
lations of Church and State in the United 
States; or, The American [dea of Religious 
Liberty and its Practical Effects,” by Rev. 
Philip Schaff, D.D. In the * Bedell Lec- 
tures Series,”’ Vol. 1V, “The Religious 
Aspect of Evolution,” by James McCosh, 
D.D., LL.D. They also issue a new novel, 
‘Before the Dawn: A Story of the Paris 
Jacquerie,’’ by ‘‘ Geo. Dulac,” a pseudonym, 
of course. In poetry they have in press 
** Andiatorocté; or, The Eve of Lady Day at 
Lake George and other Poems, Hymns and 
Meditations,” by Rev. Clarence A. Wal- 
worth; ‘‘ Poems of the Plains,’’ by Thomas 
B. Peacock; and among miscellaneous books, 
“The Life of Lincoln,’ by Noah Brooks, 
illustrated; ‘‘ Governor Chamberlain’s Ad- 
ministration in South Carolina’’—A Chapter 
of Reconstruction, by Walter Allen; ‘‘ The 
Fall of New France, 1755-1760," by Gerald 
E. Hart, President of the Montreal Society 
for Historical Studies, with many curious 
illustrations; ‘‘ The Constitutional History 
and Political Development of the United 
States’—An Analytical Study, by Simon 
Sterne, of the New York Bar (Second edi- 
tion, revised, with additions); ‘‘ Bibliotheca 
Jeffersoniana,” a list of works written by or 
referring to Thomas Jefferson, compiled 
with annotatione by Hamilton B. Tomp- 
kins; *‘ Proverbs and Phrases of all Ages, 
classified subjectively and sub-classified 
alphabetically,”’ compiled by Robert 
Christy; and a volume entitled ‘‘ Taxation: 
Its Principles and Methods,’’ a translation 





of Prof, Luigi Cossa’s ‘First Principles of 
Finance,” edited, with notes, by Horace 
White. 


BOOKS OF THE THE WEEK. 


La Langue Francaise. "Beconde Partie. Viorttite 
Bee 16 et Littéraives. Par Paul Rorey; 
46x54, pp. 276. New York: F. 





NG sivtdltnisits Sedieicaksatisctemmnamubens 
Echoes from he bing: | of Songs. which is Solo- 
mon’s. By Mrs. Margaretta Hopper. azine, 


pp.15l. New York: Kobert Carter & Bros... $1 40 
Missionary Labors and Scenes in eg Af. 
rica. By ew Moffat. 744x514, pp. xxxi, 
Oe WE Rcrdsccceccicccccesgecss oxseaneune 125 
Lovedale: cone on Present. A Register of two 
thousand names. A record writien in black 
and white, but more in ping than in black. 
With a kuropean role. $34x6, pp. xxiii, 62. 
Lovedale, South Africa: Frintea at the Mis- 
TI ait encdacatecsninncsbceusessévesscaeebs 
Protestant Missions in Pagan Lands: A Manual 
of Slissionary acts and Principles Relating 
4 Foreign Missions Through the \ orld. by 
the Rev, Edward storrow. 734x5, pp. vi, 19], 
London, England: John oy & Co. Ss, fid. 
The Man Behind. Anovel. By 8. Denison. 
814x544, pp. vi, 311. Chicago: T. "S$. Denison... 1 
Scotch Rite Masonry Illustrated. The C omplete 
Ritual of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish 
Rite. Profusely illustrated. By a Sovereign 
Grand Commander, thirty-three degrees. 
With an historical sketch of the order, intro- 
duction and critical analysis of each aegree. 
By Pres. J. Blanchard, or va, College. 
74x5. In two volumes. Vol. i. fourth to 
eighteenth inclusive. Pp. 45. “Vol. UL. Nine- 
teenth to thirty-third deer ee inclusive. Pp, 
553. Chicago, 111.: Ezra A. Cook.............. 
The pions St. Paul to the Colossians and 
emon. By Alexander Maclaren, y D. 
SxS, pe. v' vili, 493. New York: A.C.’ Arm- 
ae Mend tcnamsscésnkacctncnccocceeseiedes 10 
Grace Abonnding to the Chief of Sinners. By 
John Bunyan. Edited with an Introduction 
by the Rev. Joha Brown, D.D. 7 +6x544, pp. 
xxxl, 272. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
MINOR o5iocaccea,Accchvianconmienntecicice. lo 
Gentle Bread-winners. The Story of one of the 
them. By Catherine Owen. 74x44, pp. vi. 
it6. The same... 
Beyond the Shadow, and Other Poems. By 
Stuart Sterne. Hlgxd 46, pp. Vv. 147. Thesame. 1 00 
Uncle Sam at Home. By Harold Brydges. 6x 
> Pp. 2? New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1235 
Life of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, Founder of 
the Deaf-Mute tnstruction in America. By 
his som, Edward Miner Gallaudet. 4x0, 
DD. Vill, GB. The same..........cccscccccccsces 145 
An Uniaid Ghost. A Study in Metempsychosis. 
Tedxai4, pp, 17s. New York: D. Appleton & 


She + seenaaeel A Romance. By Hal! Caine 


TEER, DR. Vi, SID. TROGGMEC....cccccccccccscece ” 050 
The Art of Investing. By a New York Broker. 
TR EE, WO ORIIDs h.ccserccs set cesvetes ces 0% 
Slips of Tongue and Pen. By J. H. Long, M.A., 
LL.B. 74¢x5, pp. 101, The same.......... ... “Hw 
The Gostentcal Mistery of re. By Sir J. 
h-4. illiam Dawson, M.G., LL.D., Fh. S., ete. 
34x14, pp. x, 200. The GREG. cccccreveccsececee 145 


w net Shall we do with It? (Meaning the Sur- 
ame Taxation and Revenue Discussed by 
President Cleveland, the Hon. James G. 
Blaine, the Hon. Henry Watterson, and the 
Hon. George F. Eamunds. x54, pp. 68 New 
NT SOI cea necigvnstiatcheccescnnas 025 
Monarchs I have Met. By W. Betty Kingston. 
8x534. pp. vili, 225. The same......,........... 0w 
The Seeiioen of Crimea. Its Origin, and an Ac- 
count of ~ Progress down to the Death of 
Lord Raglan. By Alexander weer King- 
lake. 8x54, pp. xv, 242. Th 
The Pastor's Diary and Clerical Recerd. Non- 
Denominational. Revised 
by Lauer H. Jordan, M.A., B.D. 
6gx4, ee, St. New York: A. D. ¥&. Ran- 





Days and Nights on the Sea. A Souvenir of an 
Ocean Voyage. Compiled by Jesse Bow- 
man Young. 4x54, pp. 45. New York: 
I Oe Bret vannretecincsdadseccaschecssce 0 40 
The Law and Anresanten of Our Lord’s ~~ 
cles. A Semi-Centennial Discourse, Deliv- 
ered at the Session of the Central Jew York 
Conference of he oo sth, Be 
aly = Elmira, N DD oie lith, 1887 
4, pp. 76. 


wunee po "idand. By Mrs. Virginia Phoebus. 
744x544, pp. 216. The same 
The World's Verdict. A Novel. By Mark 
Hopk ah oe. 734x544, pp. 355. Bosten: Tick- 
GE Be Gkce ccececevcccccecetecccscccescnsnccecesse iw 
Harvard + aan Oa By Andrew P, Pea- 
body. -D. 5x54, pp. vi, 216. The 





NEW PUBLICATION S. 


GRAY’S 
Botanical Texi-Books, 


At once the Most Complete and the Best 
Botanical Series Published, comprising: 

G ?AY’S How Plants Grow. 

GRAY ’S School and Field Botany. 

GRAY’S Manual of Botany. 

GRAY’S Lessons and Manual. 

GRAY’ S Structural Botany. 

GOODALE’S Physiological Botany. 

COULTER’S Manual of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 
THE SAME. Tourist’s Edition. 

GRAY AND COULTER’S Manual of West- 
ern Botany, and many others. 


Send for our New Descriptive Pamphlet of 
GRAY’S BOTANIES, containing Portrait and 
Biographical Sketch of the Author. 


Books for Introduction or Examination 
furnished on most favorable terms. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
753-755 Broadway, New York. 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

WILL BE ISSUED FEB. 18th. 


National Perils and Opportunities. 
THE DISCUSSIONS 


OF THE 


General Christian Conference. 
HELD AT 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 7-9th, 1887. 
UNDER THE AUSPICES AND DIRECTION OF 
THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 
Svo., paver, $1. Cloth. $1.50. 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price, by 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 

740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 
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NOTICE !—The First EpitTions of Dr. 
Cunningham Geikie’s great work, ‘‘The 
Holy Land and the Bible,’”’ have been al- 
ready exhausted in London and New York, 
and a SECOND EDITION is now ready. 


In Two Volumes, with Maps, price, $5 


THE HOLY LAND AND THE BIBLE 


By THE 
Rev. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE,D.D., 


Author of “ The Life and Words of Christ,” 
etc., etc. 


In a lengthy review of this work the Lon- 
don Times of Jan. 4th. 1888, says: 


“In n cotimating Dr. Cunningham Geikie’s im 
tant work it must be remembered that it is REA LY 
ENCYCLOPEDICAL IN CHARACrER AND 
A i BLICAL COMME NTARY 
rather than a mere book of travel. Comprehensive 
inevery sense, it is a formidable undertaking to read 
itata stretch, giving it the attention it deserves. 
Everywhere it is replete with information and il- 
lustrations. Each chapter concentrates @ tlood of 
light on the localities it aescribes.,’ 


For Sale by the Publishers, 


JAMES POTT & CO., 


i4 ané 16 Astor Place, 
And by all Booksellers. 





THE 


HOME BOOK. 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, Pubs. 


805 Broadway, New York, 
_AGENTS WANTED. 


PF , ‘ 
HA KPFICS BAZAR,” “ : 
HARPFR'S YUUNG 'PFOP 
@ HAKPFR sé Cava Orla will be sent by mail 
on receipt of nine 


HARP! R & BROS. FRANKLIN SOQUARR Xx ¥. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and (ld Books free. Send tor it. 
McHALE, KOHDE & CO ,f and 9 Courtianat St.. N.Y. 














D. APPLETON & CO, 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 
i 


The Geological History of 
Plants. 


By Sir J. WILLIAM DAwsoN, F.R.S. “In- 
ternational Scientific Series.’”’ With Il- 
lustrations. 12mo,cloth. Price $1.75. 


“The object of th’s work is to give,'n a connected 
form, « summary ot the dev “‘'. 1 of the ve; fe able 
kingdor in geological time. 
botanist the subject is one of im 
ence to their special pursuits. an 
not been i 


one on which it has 
1o find any convenient manu l of infor- 
mation. s popes that its treatment in the present 
volume will also found sufficiently simple and 
popular to be attractive to the general reader,.”— 
rom the Preface. 
a. 


The Art of Investing. 


WITH AN APPENDIX, CONTAINING 
A LIST OF NEGOTIABLE SECURI- 
TIES. By a New York Broker. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
A portion of the material in this brochure has a 
peared inleading magazines, and the interest awak- 


ened thereby has induced the author to revise and en- 
large it for publication in a more accessible form. 


Til. 


'| Slips of Tongue and Pen. 


By J. H. LONG, M.A., Prineipal of Col- 
legiate Institute, Peterborough, Onta- 
rio. 12mo, cloth. Price, 60 cents. 
CONTENTS: Common Errors; Grammatical Points; 
—— Sapsoeiens , Composition; Words vften 
confu nonyms, posites; Words to prefer in 


Oblectionad e Words ant P phrases; Nute on Punctua- 
tiou 





For sale by all booksellers; or any work sent by 
the Publishers by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
the price. 


1, 3 & 5 BonD STREET, NEW YORK. 





BAT ES, 41 PARK Kow. 
NEWSPA PER ADVERTISING. AGENT. 
Bought out 8. M. PETTENGTLL A Co.. April. 





SEND for th e fatale ue of Books 
ROBERT CAKT i & BROTHERS, 
520 Broadway. New Verk, 





MRS. BURNETT'S NEW STORY 


In Book Form Uniform with ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy.”’ 


SARA CREWE 


Or, What Happened at Miss Minchin’s. 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


Illustrated by R. B. Birch. 


ness, ‘* Sara Crewe”’ 
** Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 


mantic imaginings and ‘ supposings.’ 


Square 8vo, 31.00. E 
As a beautiful story, filled with an exquisite pathos and sweet- ~ 
will at once take rank with the author’s = 
As the Jatter story hasa boy for its 
hero, so this has a girl for its heroine—a weird, quaint little crea- 
ture, whose elfish cleverness and odd way s, together with her ro- 
’ are very winning, and will tae 


—— 


make every reader her friend. Mr. Birch’s illustrations admipably reflect the spirit of the 


story. 


LITTLE LORD F AUNTLEROY; 43d 1,000. Square 8vo, $2. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Eminent Americans. 


Brief Biographies of Statesmen, Patriots, Orators, and Others, famous in 


American History. 
75c.; half Morocco, $1.00; postage l5c. 


“The very appearance of the volume is an inspiration. 


By Benson J. Lossine, LL.D. With over 100 Portraits. Large 12mo, cloth, 


A 


handsomer volume does not often come from the American 


press. 
der. 


How the volume can be offered at the price is the won- 
The work can hardly be overrated in importance. 


The 


faces of the most eminent men and women shine forth from its 
pages, and the events of their lives are illustrated by the author 


in the happiest possible manner. 
owns the work may be justly envied. 


The American youth who 
No parent can do better 


than to place * Lossing’ s Eminent Americans’ in the hand of son 


or dé aughter. 


We shall do just what we recommend every 


other father to do, and add the volume to our private library.” — 
Herald of Gospel Liberty, Dayton, O. 


“ Well, that man Alden ‘ 


beats the Jews ‘—and Gentiles, too. 


First thing we know we shall all have a splendid library, and 
obtained so cheaply that we shall never know how little it cost 


us and where the money 


‘ame from. 


Here it is again—: 


be: autifully hound book of 515 pages, half Morocco, for $1.00, 
giving biographic al sketches of nearly four hundred men and 
women, from George Washington down to James A. Garfield, 


with portraits of many of them. 


The name of Lossing gives 


guarantee of the historical accuracy of the contents.” —C hristian 


Leader, Cincinnati. 


The Literary Revolution Catalogue (84 pages) sent free on application. 
ALDEN’s publications are NOT sold by book-sellers—no discounts except to Stockholders. Books 
sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, NEW YORK: 


893 Pearl St.; P, O. Box 1227. CHICAGO : Lakeside Building, Clark and Adams Sts 











HENEVER you need a Book or any 

information about Books. call on or 
write to F. E. GRANT, 7 WEsT 42D STREET, 
New York. He has a very large collection 
of Books in every department of Litera- 
ture, both in fine and ordinary bindings. 
He also keeps Stationery. His terms are 
always reasonable, and in many instances 
exceedingly low. He will please you if you 
will only call upon or address him. Liberal 
discounts on all new books of the day. 


Church Music. 


“The Best Hymn and Tune Book for Choir 
and Congregational use”’ is 


SONGS OF 


Christian Praise. 


Published with and without Scripture Selections 
for Responsive Readings. 

Edited by Rev. CHARLES H. RICHARDS, D.D. 
Has already been adopted by handreds of the leading 
churches throughout thecountry, and has everywhere 
been received with unqualified satisfaction. 

Price, $1.00 and $1.25 per copy, 











SONGS OF PRAISE AND PRAYER; 
For the Sunday-school and Prayer-Meeting. 


By Rev. CHARLES H. RICHARDS, D.D. 


Price 50 cts. per copy; $40 per 100. 


The Independent says: “Rev. Dr. Richards’ ‘Songs of 
Praise and Prayer’ may safely be pronounced the 
best yet published. The hymns are numerous and 
good. The music is selected on the right principle. 
lt is pure, sweet, strong and really musical. The 
rhythm is ma arked and tinished. The melodies do not 
straggle, nor rise into impractical ranges.” 

The New York Observer says: “Jt is a choice coliec- 
tion of hymns and of sparkling melodies, without the 
flashy element which has prevailed in too many 
Sunday-schvool books, and is equally adapted to the 
praye«-meeting.” 


Scripture Selections for Responsive 
Readings. 


Selected and Arranged by 
Rev. CHARLES H. RICHARDS, D.D. 


Achoice collection of dev at onal passages of the Bible 
tomtontly « arranged. Price 50 cents per copy; $40.00 
net pei 106 copies. 


Returnab!e copies of above books sent free to Pas- 
tors or Church Committees for examination. 


Specimen pages, testimonials, and price- 
lists mailed to any address on application 
to 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York; 
30 Franklin St., Boston; 
122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 





SEND FOR TAINTOR’S 
NEW YORK CITY GUIDE BOOK. 


Containing descriptions of and directions for visit- 
ing the Public Buildines, Places of Amusement, Li- 
braries, etc. A new  e? Directory, Travelers’ Di- 
rectory, and a Ls § of New York. Illustrated with 
Maps and Woodcut 

KIC 95 CENTS BY MAIL 
Tanzes BROTHERS & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
18 AND 20 ASTOR PLAC E. NEW 


OUR DAY 


A Monthly Record and Review of Ourrent 
Reform, Conducted by 
JOSEPH COOK, 
Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD, 

Prof. E. J. JAMES, Ph.D., 

Prof. L. T. TOWNSEND, D.D., 
ANTHONY COMSTOOK, and the 
Rev. G. F. PENTECOST, D.D. 





With the co-operation of eminent speciaiists in re- 
form at home and abrvuad, and including the 


BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 


Each number rappears near the middle of the month. 
vara copies, 25 cents. Yearly Subscription. $2, in- 
variably in advance. Speeial rates only to Clubs of 

ten or more. Address all communications to 


OUR DAY PUBLISHING Co., 
28 Beacon ne Boston, Mass. 


ER, P. HI BARD Co,, 
are snatetoug Aavert! ng Agents wad inert, 


THE RECORD OF 


KANSAS CITY 


AND THE WEST 


Can best be learned by reading “ THE 
KANSAS CITY TIMES’ ANNUAL 
REVIEW FOR 1887.” Also contains 
a Map of Kansas City revised to 1888. 
Price 10c. Address 

THE TIMES, Kansas City, Mo. 


PENTECOST'S BIBLE STUDIES. 


Notes on 8S. S. Lessons for 1°88, 














oe ne ar agency 


Lp patra Street, New York, 













HOLYOKE ™ ¥ 


Ni _, MASS. ey 





RITING PAPE 


AND 


ENVELOPES 


t#" Ask your stationer for the new box goods 
of the Whiting Paper Company, Holyoke, am. 
o*%e*e* “WHITING'S STANDARD,” *,*,*, 

*Cream and azure, rough and smooth finish. * o,° 
No. 1. Quality, white and cream, satin finish. * e”* 

* Edinburgh Linen, cream and azure, mill fish. e ® 
Antique Parchment, cream, antique finish. ®, e 

* Allneatly put up in quarter ream or quire bomen. 
The handsomest line of Stationery in the market. * 














Jn the three en, ie the CBs is interspersed 
through and in connection with the Responsive Read- 
ings instead of being printed all together, after them. 


SAVIOR VICTORIOUS, ¥y 3.8. HALL. 
EASTER MORNING, by &.£. REXFORD. 
THE RISEN CHRIST, By 5. ¥. HALL. 


the Carols are printed after the Reaa- 
angs instead being interspersed through them, 
proper references being given to show how the music 


can be used to best advantage with the ee 
EASTER GEMS, “inv. “Coctizn, BoEx., ‘ac. 
EASTER CHIMES, "is Sine: *bocenc 
HE is RISE With tAROLS. By ROOT, MURRAY, 
fuarie i iy BUTTERWORTH 
THE EASTER ANGELS, S%a"Gc0. F Koo 
THE STORY of the RESURRECTION fas 
16 pages in each. Price of cither of the eight ser- 
vices 5cts. each, or S0cts. a ae rt mail, postpaid, 
#4a hundred by express, nottp oe Send for our cat: 
atalogue of Easter Music of mail inds. Parties having 
no account with us, will please send cash with order, 
or give reference. 


The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,0. 


And 19 East 16th St. New York City. 


CHOICE MUSIC BOOKS 


A perio Organ book of 
New Organ Folio, t'szeco" raiswerte 


28 pages. Tnis is a com- 
piles on of beautifui Jn- 
terludes, Preludes and Voluntaries, eslected. oo ar- 
ran for Church use and for home amusement. 
pecimen copy by mail mailon receipt ot $1, 


Voice Culture e. B the mastoncoesstel teachers 


f the voice durin, re. past half century. Treatises 
and £ xercises of great value to students in vocal 
music. 


A single copy sent by mail on receipt of $2.50 
Cospel Hymne No. 5 


In the followin, 





By Prof. Guo. Jas. WEBB, one 





dard I Dercotions, 
234 BRIGHT, SPARKLING USEFUL SONGS FOR DEVO- 
TIONAL MEETINGS. 


D. L. MOODY writes from Louisville, 


** No. 5 is by all odds the strongest single 
book we have published,’’ 


In Masic. Boards, $30 per 100 copies. 
5 cts. per copy if ordered by ma‘ 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St. N. Y. 
si Randolph St., Chicago. 


EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
S Oldest and best known in U. 8. 














Established 1855. 
7 EAST 4TH STREET, N. Y. 


EN’S sSCHOOL “BULLETIN 
RAR DEEN’ 8s N. Y., may be depended 
on to furnish suitable wachers ‘and to inform no ot 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


si lies schools with teachers, teachers with positions. 
Send for circular. E.0.F isk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston, 
Desiring to. locate 


@00D TEACHERS cleew here the come 


ing season are invited to correspond with us. ore 

than one hundred of the best schools and colleges 

employ all their teachers and professors through our 
ureav. Send at once for overs nae and blank. Men- 

t NDEPEN DENT, 

on wo ALBERT, Manager, 


The School and College Bure au, ELMHURST, ILL. 


HORTHAN 


uccessfully and thoroughly, , =e sysiem 
mall charge per lesson rite for clreular to 
A. NICHOLS, 28 Keap St., Brooklyn, N 


WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 











| ee BY MAIL 
months 











ALDEN & EF 
NEWSPAPER ADVERT NW AGENTS, 
G8 Weat Thirds treet. Cincinnati, O 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO.. 02 Broadway, N.Y 


BOOK AGENT Send for Circulars to Amer- 


me, Rs — Company, 


To Advertiser’, iorsetiaaigy ts Gs Barocas 














orse’s 


Fines 2 day. am les ver $3.0. , FREK 
es not under the 
$ Brewster safetvRein aera iteliv. Mie> 








THE TIFFANY 
GLASS COMPANY 
Glass Work and Decorations. 


333-335 4TH AVENUE 
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Financial. 


REVENUE REDUCTION. 


THE President’s theory of reducing the 
revenue annualy collected by the Govern- 
ment, so as not to collect more than the 
Government needs, and thus avoid an un- 
necessary surplus in the Treasury, is to let 
internal-revenue taxes stand as they are, 
and place the entire reduction upon our ex- 
isting tariff system. The President does not 
tell us exactly how much he would have the 
annual revenue of the Government re- 
duced, or upon what articles the reduc- 
tion should be made. The general esti- 
mate is that there ought to be a revenue 
reduction to the amount of about $ 75,000- 
000 for each year, 

Let us then suppose that our tariff sys- 
tem should be so revised and amended, by 
increasing the number of articles on the 
free list, and lessening the duties on others, 
as toaccomplish such a reduction. What 
would be the consequence to the country ? 
The revenue last year received from tariff 
duties, amounted to about $217,000,000. So 
change these duties as to lessen the rev- 
enue therefrom, by the sum of $75,000,- 
000; and then the Government would 
annually collect from this source about 
$142,000,000. But, in doing so, it would 
absolutely break down and destroy the 
principle of protection, as afforded under 
our present tariff laws. It is literally im- 
possible to reduce tariff duties to this ex- 
tent, and at the same time give the neces- 
sary protection to the industries of this 
country against injurious competition, in 
our own markets, arising from similar 
industries in other countries. The Presi- 
dent’s message then, isan out and out 
anti-protection message from beginning 
toend. What he really proposes to the 
American people is that they should aban- 
don the principles of protection, and all 
join the Free Trade party, of which he has 
become both a disciple and an advocate; 
and this he seeks to accomplish under the 
disguise of getting upa fright on the sur- 
plus question. 

We entirely agree with the President 
that there should be a reduction of revenue 
and that the Government should not carry 
in the Treasury so large asurplus; but 
we do not agree with him in the method 
of attaining these ends. There is no rea- 
son in sound sense, why our internal-rev- 
enue taxes should not beso revised and 
amended, that a part of the reduction of 
revenue will come from this source, and 
a part so large that it will not be necessary 
to break down our protective system, 
through tariff duties, in order to secure 
the needed aggregate reduction. Indeed, 
the country bad better go on as it is with- 
out any change in our Federal tax laws, 
rather than involve this result. The 
worst thing that could happen to our 
people in the United States is the success 
of the Free Trade policy in the revision of 
our tax system. 


—- a 


POPULATION OF NEW YORK CITY. 





The Sun, of this city, not long since, 
published the following statement in re- 
spect to the population of this city: 


Years. Population. 
1656. . 1,000 
1756... . 168) 
1800 60,489 
1820 . 123,706 
1830 202,589 
1840 512,852 
1850 P ai 515,547 
1860 905,65 1 
1870. aheees 942,292 
1880... sees ee L,208,500 
1887 AF wee ee eo l,688,423 
1890. — . 2,000,000 


All these statements, with the excep- 
tion of the last two, are founded on the 
census taken in these respective years. 
They show the amazingly rapid growth 
of the population of this city during the 
present century. 

The Sun remarks: ‘‘Notwithstanding 
this enormous and steady increase of 
population, it isa fact that one-third of 
the area of New York is unoccupied land, 
and that most of this has not even yet 
been divided into lots. Although Man- 
hattan Island has an area of only twenty- 
two'square miles, there is room enough 


for the accommodation of at least three 
million persons.” 

The same causes which have contribut- 
ed to the growth of this city in the past, 
will continue to do so in the future. 
There are persons now living who will be 
living when its population will exceed 
the total present population of the state. 
Brooklyn, though a distinct municipality 
in the matter of government, is in all 
other respects practically a part of the 
City of New York; and the strong proba- 
bility is that in the end both will be 
united together as one city. The inter- 
ests of both would be promoted by such a 


union. They are both under the same 
state government; and there are no 
natural antagonisms to prevent this 


union. 





LABOR ILLUSIONS AND SATUR- 
DAY HOLIDAYS. 


THE Clearing-House Association of the 
City of New York recently passed the 
following resolution : 

*“‘WHEREAS, The Acts of the Legislature 
of this state passed, May 6th and 25th, 
1887, commonly called the ‘ Half-holiday 
Saturday Bills,’ having now been in ope- 
ration for nearly a year, the experience 
of the banks and their dealers has demon- 
strated the utter impracticability of such 
laws, and that they are not only highly ob- 
jectionable and inconvenient, but positively 
detrimental to the businessinterests of the 
commercial community in general, and have 
not only rendered Saturdays of no practical 
use as business days, but have injuriously 
interfered with aud disarranged the busi- 
ness of other daysin the week, creating 
great inconvenience and confusion in the 
transactions between the banks and their 
dealers and between the banks of this 
state and other states where no similar laws 
exist; at the same time creating a disastrous 
competition between the banks of this and 
those other states, to the great injury and 
detriment of the commercial interests and 
prosperity of this state, without any sub- 
stantial advantage to those for whose sup- 
posed benefit these Acts were passed : There- 
fore it is 

**Resolved, That it is the sense of the Clear- 
ing-House Association of the City of New 
York that the said Acts of May6th and 25tb, 
1887, should be repealed, and that a Com- 
mittee of three be appointed by the Chair, 
of which the Chairman of this Association 
shall be a member, with power to take such 
measures and employ such legal counsel as 
they may see fit to secure that end.” 

It needed no prophet to foretell that the 
Acts creating the Saturday half-holiday 
would work great inconvenience and an- 
noyance to the business community, and 
profit nothing those whom it was os- 
tensibly designed to help. We say os- 
tensibly, for, as a matter of fact, 
the framers of the bill had no thought of 
helping any but themselves. They wanted 
to make political capital out of the parade 
of factitious sympathy with the laboring- 
man, and so hoodwink that simple indi- 
vidual as to make him believe that he was 
to enjoy a life of comfort and ease at the 
expense of his employer for at least half 
aday out of the six working days of the 
week, ‘This is one of the illusions that is 
incident to labor in these days of reform. 
Politicians are constantly telling the la- 
borer how he can get something for noth- 
ing; it is only experience that teaches 
him that if he stops working for half a 
day he stops earning for half a day. All 
the legislation in the wor!d cannot earn 
money for him while he sits idle. The 
majority of laboring-men, that is, those 
who labor with their hands, not being 
paid for a full day’s work on Saturday 
unless they do a full day’s work, find 
themselves working their eight hours 
without regard to laws and illusions. 

Those, who alone might be supposed to 
be benefited by the law, are clerks and 
others who work upon salaries; but how 
are they affected? They simply have to 
do the whole day’s work in a less number 
of hours than formerly, and, consequent- 
ly, find the day far more burdensome 
than before the law was passed to relieve 
them. None desire to have the law ccn- 
tinue in force except some of the depart- 
mental clerks who are hand in glove 
with the politicians that fathered the 
bill. We hope that the sentiment of 





upon it, and in thetwo annexed wards 


the community will express itself, and 


TUE COST OF DOGS. 


THE Charleston News and Courier makes 
the following statement as to the cost of 
dogs in the State of South Carolina : 

“The defeat of the bill to require a license 
tax of $1 per annum to be paid by the owner 
of every dog in the st&te, 1s more signifi- 
cant than it is generally regarded. The 
member of the legislature who introduced 
the bill asserted that the presence of these 
pet vermin cost the State of South Carolina 
$3,000,000 a year,and we have no doubt thata 
careful investigation of all the facts willsub- 
stantiate his assertion. But for these worth- 
less animals, at any rate, South Carolina 
could and probably would soon become one 
of the leading wool-producing states in the 
Union. The difference between what it is 
and what it might be, in this respect, meas- 
ures a part only of the penalty paid for pre- 
ferring dogs to more valuable property. 

“It is useless, it seems, to argue the ques- 
tion; but the laugh that is raised always 
when a ‘dog law’ of any kind is proposed 
is at the expense of the farmer, at least, 
They save one dollar a year on each cur they 
own, and lose hundreds of dollars on the 
sheep and wool they have not, and on the 
food and clothing they have to buy in con- 
sequence of their foolish policy. It is not 
surprising, after all, that the farmers should 
find it difficult to get along when by their 
votes in the legislature—where they have a 
majority—they show that they think more 
of their curs than of their cows, of a hound 
than of a hog, of a setter than of a sheep. 

‘*Every effort to effect a reform in the 
whole state on this subject has failed, and 
is likely to fail hereafter. Itshould be tried 
now in single counties, or even in a smaller 
field.” 

If the actual cost of South Carolina dogs 
be $3,000,000 per year, then we advise the 
people to begin the work of extermination 
without delay. The cost is certainly more 
than the dogs are worth. 

ceteieencctine — 


THE RIGHTS OF STARVING MEN. 


CARDINAL MANNING, of Westminster, in 
an article published by him in a recent 
number of the Fortnightly Review, said: 

“‘T answer that the obligation to feed the 
hungry springs from the natural right of 
every man to life and to the food necessary 
for the sustenance of life. So strict is this 
natural right that it prevails over all posi- 
tive laws of property. Necessity has no 
law, and a starving man has a natural 
right to his neighbor’s bread.”’ 

His Eminence has certainly committed 
a most egregious blunder in these words, 
especially in those put in italics. It is 
true that a starving man needs bread as 
an animal, and just as true that, as a 
moral being, he has no right to violate 
the rights of others in order to obtain it. 
He has no right to steal ‘his neighbor’s 
bread,” or to dispossess him of it by acts 
of violence to his person. It is not true 
that ‘‘ necessity,” considered in relation 
to the wants of our animal nature, ‘ has 
no law.” No man has a right to do 
wrong as the means of relieving these 
wants. Stealing is always wrong, and 
robbery is always wrong. The ethics of 
the Cardinal are on their face an abomi- 
nation, and organized society could not 
tolerate them for a moment. One’s ne- 
cessities may be a strong temptation for 
him to do wrong, and may to a certain 
extent mitigate his guilt for so doing; 
but no right conscience would ever justi- 
fy the wrong and declare it to be right. 

The Cardinal’s Socialistie philosophy 
may sound very well in the ears of pro- 
fessional beggars, tramps and outlaws; 
but all decent people will look upon him 
as writing more like a fool and a desper- 
ado than like an eminent authority in the 
Catholic Church. We suggest that the 
Pope take the Cardinal in hand for one or 
two private lessons in Christian ethics, 

Be@ ith hear: peed eS 


MAYOR HEWITT ON TAXATION. 


Mayor HEwITT, in bis last message to 
the Alderman of this city, said in refer- 
ence to taxation: 


“In view of recent utterances it may be 
well to say that this city would largely gain 
by the abolition of all taxes on personal prop- 
erty. ... This tax is notoriously impossi- 
ble of coilection in this city. It is dou: tful 
whether one-fifth of the total amount which 
ought to be collected, ifthe law could be en- 
forced, actually reaches the Treasury. 
Those who ought to pay the most ofit pay 





orce a repeal of the law 





unable to ‘fix up’ his statements is sub- 
jected to the full amount of lawful taxa- 
tion. The estates of widows and orphans 
and wards in chancery pay the full amount 
of taxation required by law, although in 
most cases it can be least afforded, while 
‘bloated ’ capitalists either entirely escape 
taxation, or compromise for an inadequate 
sum.”’ 

The recent utterances, referred to by 
the Mayor, are evidently those of Gover- 
nor Hill in his last message to the legisla- 
ture of this state, recommending that the 
tax system of the state should be so 
changed as to compel personal property 
to bear its just proportion of public bur- 
dens. This never was done and never 
can be done. The law on its face now 
makes no distinction between personal 
property and real estate for the purpose 
of taxation; and yet it is a notorious fact 
that not one-fifth of the former, either in 
this city or anywhereelse in the state, is 
reached by the tax-assessor. This would 
be true under any system which the legis- 
lature can devise, owing tothe difference 
between the two kindsof property. The 
wiser way is to abandon the impractica- 
ble efforts, and simply levy a tax on real 
estate. Mayor Hewitt isthe wise man, 
and Governor Hill the foolish man, on 
this subject. 





—~>- 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE demand for money upon the mar- 
ket continues light, owing to the tame- 
ness of speculative trading and the lack 
of activity in commercial circles. Loan- 
able funds, however, have continued to 
accumulate and are in abundant supply 
and readily available at low rates of in- 
terest. In fact, it may be said that bor- 
rowers with the proper collateral can 
regulate their own rates and secure all 
the money they need. The rates of 
domestic exchange on New York siill 
rule at a premium that admits of ship- 
ments of currency hither which tends to 
increase the surplus of the local banks. 
The heavy purchases that have been make 
of the various securities on foreign ac- 
count have also had a tendency to in- 
crease the available supply of loanable 
funds, which with the limited demand 
from borrowers has caused easier rates 
of interest. 

The abundance and cheapness of money 
in the London and Continental markets 
also has a tendency that is favorable to 
the further development of ease in the 
local market. Cal] loans at the Stock Ex- 
change and bankers’ balances have been 
available at 24@3 per cent., with occa- 
sional transactions at 2 and 4 per cent. 
There has been very little inquiry for 
time money, but some business is reported 
at 4@5 per cent., according to collateral. 
Commercial paper has ruled fairly active 
and easy. First-class bills with sixty or 
ninety days to run, have been taken at 44 
@5 per cent. discount; four months at53@ 
54, and good single-named paper at 53@ 
64. 

F STOCK MARKET. 

Another week of dullness in the trans- 
actions of the Stock Exchange has passed, 
but the market has displayed remarkable 
strength in the undertone that has con- 
trolled the fluctuations; for, notwith- 
standing the efforts the bear element em- 
ployed to cause a decline of prices, they 
have yielded stubbornly to the unfavora- 
ble features that have been made promi- 
nent. Western freight complications 
have been regarded with less interest, 
and there is a faint prospect that the 
coal-miners’ strike may be soon adjusted. 
The feeling of confidence is still strong, 
and an advance in values is soon ex- 
pected. The following are the highest, 
lowest and closing quotations for the 
week: 





the least, whilethe humble citizen who is 
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G., BBR, Ben B Gavcccccsvcccccees 78 i) 
Cal. & G@ville, pl.......cccc00- 2 12 124% 
Clik. W. & B. pl. ....cccccccces 584 «58 
as GU Beer doncciceccssccces 5 54454 
Colorado Coal.......... ....+++ i 3654 «3756 
-— & eer 3b 22 22 
Col. & Hock. Coal...........+. 2.20 = @ 26 (UG 
ee ere 1,300 
Ghia. & B. BB. pb. oc ccccccescess 400 
COMBE, GOR ccsiccccccsesseoces 100 
COR. GOS OS ooccrccccccccccccce 440 
Del. & Hudson..............+++ 5,861 
8 47,114 
Ng 8 re 226 
Bem. BB. G, HF......cccccocece 630 
Sy 2 Seer 305 
BR. F. FG. MBE, cccrccccccce 150 
i) AA SD ee 600 
Piast & P. B. l...ccccccccscece 0 936 WK Vie 
Fort W. & Den. City........... 1,200 «46 4454 445% 
Green Bay & W.............05- 100 8% = 84 BH 
Pas: sccsscesncésccgece 30 Nw 11% NK 
Houston & Texas.............. 55 OO 18 20 
Milinois Central................ 132 «1217 117 
Bee Sieg BOONE Boi cdecccssecccues 1% %6 
oe ee “0 82 2 2 
ee 20 «1K 1K OLS 
errr 900 «4534 «4434 «| 4494 
EMBO BGRETS..cccccvsccccccccess 68,288 9236 B54 916 
a ee ee 667 «9 94 «WY 
Louis and Nash.. ............ 11,879 O64 DK Me 
Manhattan Con...........0.065 3,422 89687 Behe 
Maryland Coal........0...0000- 0 15 “4 15 
PEM csiartascen sceeantes 100) —18 18 18 
Mare, BH. & O. Ph.cccccccccccce. 300 9 9 
Michigan Central........... .. 2% 82i, 82g R24 
er 200 «70 65 70 
ee Se errr 2,625 Wi 98 9844 
Be Perccbancsccccsevessse mw om 7 
Minn. & Bt. Li. PF........00000 19 «15 15 15 
Missouri Pacific............... 22,519 85 8344 «BH 
Mo., Kan. & Tex.........sss0+s 619 164 16% 1646 
Mobile and Ohio. ............ 320 12% «2 12% 
Morris & Essex.............. 218 «13854 «1285 «(13854 
Mutual Un. Tel...............- 48 7 7 
pe 8, eee wo 679 79 7 
ie I rtitewscssss ésee 4,492 7 773% 79% 
New York Central............ 2,498 10734 1065g 107% 
ie Wats Ens cncceseccesccce 10,480 «= 3754 «BGT 
eA ee 478 = 165g 1K 16% 
BR. F.C SS Lb. Mt et... .2<0- 325 «70 49 69 
N.Y.C.& 8. L. 24 pf........ 1,500 34 33 iid 
Pa SS eee 48 34g 10344 103% 
Se eee 46,685 2744 lq 26% 
» & es Fe er 5% 62 #2 mR 
ye 5 eee p> 9 9 a 
ee 10% 3i¢ 51% «36 
Norfolk & West. ............. 2,200 16% 166 16K 
Norfolk & West. pf.... ....... 12,000 4535, 4446 45% 
Northern Pacific.............. 11440 213% 2% 21% 
North. Pacific pF... ......0ccce0- 6,068 44% 448% 443% 
Ee Bi cdancdecccseseccexe 600 24% 238% «26% 
Genk, BERR, oc ccc ccccscccsccses 2% 23 3B 2B 
Ont. & Western. o...2.02.000000 1% 1%4 Wy IT 
GeeGOR TEP. 62.2200. .ccccccee m0 1 50 aU 
Oregon R, & N&V......---+00++ 1541 94 Bie «(98K 
Oregon S, L.... 0... eeeeeeeeeee 15 eG 
Oregon & Trans............+++ 3.175 218 21 21% 
Pacific MALL.........ceeeeeerees 1515 36 3544 85g 
. 2 S Seer 100 1%¢ 196 19% 
Philadelphia & Reading......108,106 6644 (4% 65% 
DUR. DORivcccocccsssee Secccse 200 10644 106 106 
Piite. Fe. Wie BC rcaseccccscsess 15 158 3B 
ee ee 36 2671g «265 i464 
Pull, Pal, Car Co....... «+. 05 Me Mik M6 
Quicksilver pf,........-..000-+ 630 BAKO Baye 
Rens & Sar...,.. ecchinabnanaiiaans 300 166 «(1653g 1H 
Richmond & W, P..... ( cenews 18,780 22! 21% 22 
Rich, & W, P, pf......+.----- 2,345 Sug 56K Say 
i: BGs tyes vvavasessasens 859 85 = 8B 8384 
BE, Gis BE Be ccseccccasscoveeces 20 344 8484 = B5g 
wg BS ee 745 7214 «70% = 71% 
9, Tee SB WcBat pF..6cccccece 3) (1K: 
St. P, & Duluth..............-- 365 3B 57 5754 
eee ee 10 16) 106 105 
St. P. & GUEMA........2.-000000 2,506 381g 871% 88 
St. P. & Omaha pf............+ 80 107) «=—106G a 
RR ee 3,000 1133¢ 110 113% 
South Carolina............... 1,020 % 8K WW, 
St, L- Ark. & Tex............ 00 «6156 MK OS 
Tenn, Coal & I.........66 ceeee 1100 81% 31% BK 
ee 8.740 2584 2K 254 
Union Pacific........cscccscces 45,1338 S556 M45g OSS 
OC. G, TENE. «2. c0csccscsses- 481 «(72 Tg Te 
EE ere 925 4% «14 1434 
ie Ec accceconcnes 512 2% 480258 
Wells-Fargo Ex.............++ 568 131 151 131 
re 39,164 7854 27% 78 
Wheeling & L. E..... ......++ 84500 5434 (52 5454, 
Whitebreast Fuel............. 700 944 Ry BG 


U. 8S. BONDS, 

Government bonds were quiet, but 
prices were steady. Some interest is be- 
ing manifested by investors which tends 
to strengthen the market. The following 
were the closing quotations ; 


Bid. Asked. 


434s. 1801, Registered..... ......+.-.++. 100% 107 
44s. 1891. Coupon... 107 


40, 1907. Magiatered.........000.cccreees 12554 1257 
eee 125% «126 
Curremey G6. 1UB......ccccc 0 «sees ae 
Currency 6s, 1896....... .- 123 3 
SE EE... «s conacus ovecocseess 
GE Fg Bs vcceccccesncscescos 126 
CEBENOT Gh Te. wsesccceccccscevcses 128 


BANK STATEMENT. 


The weekly statement of the New York 
Qity Associated Banks, issued on Satur- 
day, shows a decrease in reserve of $2,- 
451,500. The banks now hald $20,143,- 
275 in excess of the legal requirements, 
The changes in the averages show an in- 
crease in loans of $3,596,700, a decrease in 
specie of $1,447,900, a decrease in legal 
tenders of $717,800, an increase in depos- 
its of $1,143,200, and a decrease in circu- 
lation of $21,300. 


BANK STOCKS. 
The demand for bank stocks continues 





satisfactory. As aninvestment they offer 
as good return as any other security on 
the market. Prices are firm and the 
tendencies are toward a further advance, 
The following are the closing quotations: 





























Bid, Asked. Bid. Asked. 
America...........— 4 echanics’...... 164 1 
American Ex....14 142 ercantile ... .. “4 
Bowery Nat...... 200 — |Merchants’ ..... 139-142 
Butch’s &Drov’s.145  — erchants’ Ex...115 120 
way. ..20 20 |Market........... — 
~— |Mech’s& Trad’s.105 — 
169 etropolitan .... % 
200 OSSAU.......0665 0 155 
wpe biee 3700 |New York........25  — 
136 |Ninth Nat’l......120 140 
125 {North America. .122 
- North River.....120 1 
150 |N 





LLG bli SiR 











perturreStad 


























Gallatin......... 200 & - 
Germania Seventh Ward...115 125 
Gartield.......... State of N’wY'rkl18 120 
Greenwich it. Nicholas...... — 1% 
Hanover.......... 182 ‘radesmen’s 105 «108 
mp’t’s & Trad’s.333 345 |Third Nat'l 15 122 
rving............-1580 155 |Union ..... te ee 
Leather Man’f...1 — |Unit’dStatesNat.223 — 
Manhattan....... bi West Side Bank.200 — 


5084 — 
Madison Square.1 105 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


The Foreign Exchange market was 
quiet and steady. On Thursday the 
posted rates for Sterling were ad- 
vanced 4 cent on the pound, to 
$4.843 for 60-day bills and $4.864 
for demand. On Saturday actual busi- 
ness was done at $4.84 for 60-day 
bills, $4.854@$4.86 for demand, $4.86 
@$4.861 for cable transfers, and $4.824@ 
$4.83 for commercial bills. Continenta) 
was dull. Francs were quoted at 5.21} 
for long and 5.19% for short. Reichs- 
marks ‘at 95 to 954, and Guilders at 40 and 
408@40}, 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


We learn that at a late meeting of the 
directors of the American Loan & Trust 
Company, of 113 Broadway, Mr. Charles 
Parsons, a prominent financier of this 
city, was elected a director in place of 
Mr. Ira Davenport. 

The many business acquaintances of 
Mr. W. H. Perkins, formerly assistant 


Bank, will be pleased to learn that he has 
recently been elected Vice-President of 
the Fourth National Bank of this city. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and infermation concern- 
ing securities furnished on request either personally 
at our office or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 


BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORE. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


NEW YORK. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 


Execute orders forall Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
lia and West Indies. 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 
BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 

ISH AND DANISH ST INDIES. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & C0., London and Liverpool. 
United States Government Financial Agents, 
England. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 


ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


6% a 


Offer extraordinary inducements in 
O INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 














L ALL GUARANTEED. 
Assets, Oct, Ist, 1887, $1,866,836 65, 
D. Send for full information and references, 





KANSAS UVTI, gOMPa 


Absolute Bafery. 
For refe inces and further particulars, ad 7 
wi ‘Pres't. 6 al, Vyee-t res t. 


Gg. E. 
B. R. 
Tope 





cashier of the Importers’ and Traders’ 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAIL- 
WAY REORGANIZATION. 


To the Holders of Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway Co, Securities: 


As a Director and as President of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company, I 
have earnestly labored to bring it up to the 
position of a first-class line from the Atlan- 
tic Seaboard to the Interior Valley; te that 
end I have invested heciger. J of my own 
means, and have, in good faith, asked the 
— to aid in the task by loans upon its 

nds, Considerable progress has been 
made, but difficulties of one kind or another 
have retarded its full development. The 
road has been an expensive one to build, 
partly from the boldness of its engineering 
and partly from the nature of the country 
traversed. It penetrates one of the richest 
mineral regions of the continent, and will 
afford one of the shortest and most cheaply 
poms outletsfrom the Central West to 
the Coastwise Cities and Europe. The 
principal link to unite it with the railroad 
system of the West is nearly supplied. and 
the prospect of improvement, though long 
deferred, is a near at hand. 

It was with regret that I felt called upon 
in my circular letter of July 24th, 1886, to 
ask the holders of Series B bonds to accept 
two-thirds of thespecified rate of interest. 
More than two-thirds in amount of the en- 
tire loan have assented to the plan then pro- 
posed; and I had hoped that it might have 
been carried out. minority refused, and 
threatened legal proceedings. Without dis- 
cussing the motives for such opposition, it 
is sufficient to say: that in order to effect 
aharmonious adjustment in respect to 
Cresapeake and Ohio Securities, and to 
obtain the newca ital necessary to bring 
about the much desired extension to Cin- 
cinnati, it was suggested by some of those 
concerned, that the better way to clear up 
all controversy and disencumber the prop- 
erty, would be to allowa foreclosure, and 
to aes the Company on a sound 
basis. Io thisI was disposed to assent, all 
the more readily because it presented the 
opportunity of placing the assenting B 
bondholders on a satisfactory footing as to 
the extent of theirliens and increasing their 
currentincome. 

The Plan of Reorganization, as finally 
agreed upon with a Syndicate ot Bankers, 
a that the new Company shall em- 

race the amare of the entire line from 
Newport News to the Union Depot at Cin- 
cinnati, a distance of about 650 miles of 
main line, and embracing the now incom- 

vlete River Division of 145 miles, and the 

ridge and its important approaches at 
Covington and Cincinnati, of which about a 
mnile is elevated track in the heart of the two 
cities. The Bridge and its approaches are 
above the highest water that was ever 
known. The Mortgagesecuring the B Bonds 
of 1908, $15,000,000 in amount, is to be fore- 
closed, leaving the smaller issues under 
prior and independent mortgage liens to 
run to maturity. Those holders who have 
received 25 per cent. of the Newport News 
and Mississippi Valley Stock will retain the 
same. 

The Plan of Reorganization will be fully 
set forth inthe circular of Drexel, Morgan 
& Co., whose plan has my hearty approval. 
I regret any necessity for a further change 
in t ey set forth iu my circular of July 
24th, 1866, to the B bondholders, but I am 
satisfied that the proposition now made to 
reorganize the Company and secure for it 
the new and valuable line to Cincinnati is 
more for the interest of all B bondholders 
than the propositions previously made, and 
being myself the largest holder of B Bonds, 
I have not hesitated to agree to accept its 
terms, believing thereby that the income of 
B bondholders will be considerably in- 
creased and the security vastly improved. 
I would therefore like to have it done, as I 
believe that no further concessions will ever 
be asked after this reorganization is per- 
fected—a reorganization clearly made nec- 
essary by the fact that the Chesapeake and 
Ohio, ..s a stem line, without proper connec- 
tions with Western roads, could not earn the 
interest upon its great cost, and has been 
able to obtain these connections only at the 
expense of concessions that had to be made 
in view of roads to be built. 

Again than king the creditors of the 
Company for the many favors they have 
extended to the management, I ‘subscribe 
myself, Respectfully a. 

C. P. HUNTINGTON. 


8 and One-half the 
Profits on 


Guaranteed Investment Contracts 

WE invest money in Real Estate and give contracts 
whereby we agree to use our best judgment in buying. 
Take title in your name and sell when good profits 
can be realized. We agree to return to you the 
principal, 8 per cent. interest, and one-half of all profits 
above that. Fi d guaranty, we 


‘or our servi and our ; 
receive the balance of the projit in lieu of Commis- 
sions. In long experience, we have never failed to 
realize for our clients a handsome profit. 

Send for Investment Contract and referen 


Richardson, Day & Co., Duluth, Minn. 
% SOLD Q% 





Inte satisfaction in every vse. 84 
qty. Mout af yevevonces. oe Beaks eat te 
1 oe ou i safer or more desire. Send for ma 
10%" —~ six and nine months’ Loans. Security 

we Ness County Bank, ° 
N.C. MERRILL, President. -—— NESS CITY, Kansas 
Sele eek On “ireien, tout 


For to Easte 
Otic, Ws Boston, Mass. A. E. ALVORD, ian 
call on parties in Bostan or vicinity if desirad 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 














pot RE Bg Be “aie 6 oer 
finees morigagea pee ‘Lmovt " 
Kean ‘and Trust Ce. of New York. Abundant 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


THE acknowledged commercial and financial me- 


tropolis of the great Northwest. Population 200,000, 


The cost of buildings erected in 1887 was $11,000,000, 
and if placed side by side, would reach sixteen miles. 
There is no safer investment than in loaning money 
on St. Paul Real Estate orin buying property which 
is constantly advancing in value by reason of the in- 
crease of population and actual improvements, 


The undersigned has had (ifteen years’ experience 
inthe Real Estate and Loaning business. Careful 
and conservative in all his dealings and with an es- 
tablished reputation, he respectfully asks your at- 
tention and hopes to gain yourconfidence and form 
business relations which will prove mutually bene- 
ficial. Correspondence solicited. 


__RUSH B. WHEELER. 


American Loan & Trust Co., 
113 BROADWAY,N. Y. 


Capital, Fully Paid - - $1,000,000, 


THISCOMPANY TRANSACTS A GENERAL LOAN, 
TRUST AND FINANCIAL BUSINESS. 
Receives money on Deposit subject to check, and al- 
lows interest on balances. 

All Checks pass through the Clearing-house. 
MAKES INVESTMENTS OF MONEY. 

ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, etc. 

ALSO, AS REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT 

An Authorized Depository for Court end County 
Treasurers’ Funds. 
ROWLAND N. HAZARD, President. 
GEORGE 8S. HART, Vice-President. 
JAMES 3. THURSTON, Sec’y and Treas. 
5 DIRECTORS. 
JOHN L. MACAULAY, 





GRANVILLE P.HAWES 
JOHN 1. BLAIR, JOHN D. KIMMEY, 
EDW. F. BROWNING, JOHH ROsSs, 
ROWLAND N. HAZARD, ALEX. G. BLAC 
GEORGE 8, HART. ELIAS C. BENEDICT 
WM. B. DINSMORE, M. P. ANDERSON, 
PETER WYCKOF®t JAMEs 5. THURSTON 


HOMAS L. WATSON, GEORGE A. EVANS, 
JULES ALDIGE. CHARLES PARSONS, 
WALLACE C. ANDREWS. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 
REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 
(CAPITAL, %500,000), 


Examines and Guarantees Titles to Real Estate, Pro- 
tects Purchasers and sloregagees by_a Permanent 
Guarantee Fund REQUIRED BY LAW. 
DIRECTORS: 

A. L. Soulard, President; Chas. F. Tag, Vice-Presi- 
dent; A. Koppel, Secre ; Wm. Wagner, Treasur- 
er; Chas. Unangst, Counsel. 

J. A. Beyer, Geo. W. Quintard, John Srraiton, Wm. 
Schwarzwaelider, A. J. D. Wedemeyer, G. C. Clausen, 
James Fellows, Jacob I. Miller. 


HON. NOAH DAVIS, CONSULTING COUNSEL. 
Offices: 34 Nassau St. (Mutual Life Build- 
ing), 203 Montague St., Brooklyn. _ 


8% Guaranteed Mortgages 8% 


ON KANSAS CITY PROPERTY. 
$200 UPWARDS. 
Specially secured by 25 per cent. deposit with Ameri- 


can Loan and Trust Co., of Boston, in addition to the 
guarantee of the company. 


10% Syndicate Investments 10% 


in sums of $1,400 on inside property paying 10 per cent. 
interest and large profits. 


WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


Capital paid in $360,000. Assets $2,750,010.69. 
Surplus and undivided profits $551,864.48. 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 


New England General Agt., 50 State Street, 
BOSTON. 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
The Duluth Elevator Company, 


DULUTH, MINN. 
FULL PARTICULARS BY 
COCHRAN & WALSH, 
8t. Paul and Duluth, Minn. and 18 Wall 8t., N. Y 





BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS 
365 Robert Street, Corner 5th. 
ST, PAUL, MINN, 

Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Coa- 
ms collected. We have a very large list of property 
mn st. Paul and its environs. eferences: First 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German- 
American Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 


Te MIDDLESEX BANKING C 


1 aye UR RST MONTO AGE 
NDS 










a 


and mortgage Notes Guaranteed. Interest 

payable at National Bank of the Republic 

N.Y. Under same supervision as Savings 

Banks. Chartered 1872. Amount of outstand- 

ing o>ligations Limited Ls 4 Statute 
Offices: Boston, 54 Equitable Building; New York, nt 
Wall St.; Philadelphia, 512 Walnut St, 








T*s NEW YORK NATIONAL EXCHANGE 
ANK, New YORK, January 3ist, 1888, 
73D DIVIDE ° 
Ac the meeting of the Board of Directors held this 
day, a dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT. was de- 
clared payable on demand, 
C, B, OUTCALT, Cashier. 


BINDERS 











FOR 
THE INDEPENDENT. 
Price Reduced. See page 3!. 
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COMMONWEALTH 
LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


Cash Capital, 100,000. 


Issues 6 per cent. Gobentunen running 6 and 11 years, 
ured by tirst Missourt in farms and city property 
in Ransas and Missou held ty! — by the Boston 
Safe Deposit and T mpe ny, Boston, 
for my ome eyment ot "the prin pal and interest 
of the bonds. ese bonds are absolutely the est and 
beat cal invent ent offered. Also guaranteed mort- 
ages yiekd ing from 6 per cent. to 7 per cent., interest 
Oran e semi-annually. 
OFFICES: 
No, 131 DEVONSHIRE ST.,, Boston, 


No. 111 WEST STH ST., Kansas City. 
___ SEND FOR BOOK TO INVESTORS. 


quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


$2,000,000 
1,000,000 


Capital Subscribed - - 
Capital Paid in (Cash) - 





6 PER CENT, DEBENTCRES and GUARAN.- 
TEED FARM MORTGAGES. Interest payable semi- 
annually at any of our offices. Our mortgages are upon 
improved FARMS ONLY. We loan no money on 
the unduly stimulated property ofthe towns 
and cities. Also 

MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
OFFICES : 

NEW YORK, 25 Bro y.) PHLA., cor. sth & Cheat 

BOSTON, 117 Devonshire ~t. LONDON, Lae sAND 
SEND FOR PAV PHLE' 


SAFE INV ESTMENTS 


IN 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


AND 
VERMILLION IRON LANDS. 


Address J. H, SHARP, 
Duluth, Minn, 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


Guaranteed First Mortgage Bonds,7 to & 

er cent, Semi-Annua nterest, Negotiated 
y the re. parteage and Investment Com- 
pany, in sums of $200 and upward. Prompt pay- 
ment of Principal = Interest Coupons, guaran- 
teed and remitted to lender _withou charge. 
Best Location inthe Union, Fifteen years’ ex- 
perience. Ample Capital. Wide connections. Kefer 
to the Congregationalist. Send for form, circular and 
references before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK, Manager. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, 
$1,00 

















Capital Paid-up.. 
Surplus... v0 
Reserve Labitic: 
Offers its 6 Per C $500, 
$1,000 and 5000; running ten years, to Truse 


tees, Guardians and vidual Investors, 
Secured by First Mortg: “s ry Real Estate worth 
three times the amount of the loan, and held by the 
Mercantile Trust Company of New 

3 et Secured also by the entire paid-up LT 
0! 

It_also offers Gu ty tty, A SIX PER 
CENT, ‘irst mortgages on Kansas City business ere: 
erty and improved farms in KANSAS: Xnd MISS! 

Call at office or write for ful! particulars to 

JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 
New York City, 239 Broadway. 
Providence, RK, !., 27 Custom House St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 144 South 4th St. 
London, Bngland, % Gresham St. 


CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


To Sell on Commission 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA 


MORTGAGE LOANS 


“% » River Valley Farms. Both princi- 
a rs ag a at 

Over aned, Six years’ Expe 
rience, "Write for Forms, Intormation and 
References, 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT CoO., 





©) PER CENT, FIRS? MORTGAGES 


loan. The best pa y > ped he , 
ments made jointly and ewer interests obtain- 
ed. Send for onr Joint Investment Pian. 
Bank ) Bell & Eyster, SMITH & JACKSON 
References | Paine & L ardner, Investment Agents, 
here ) Am. Ex _Daluta, palath, Mins. 


THEO. CASE, 


for 12 years Postmaster) 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES, 
127 West Gth Street, Kansas City, Mo, 
Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. Interest, semi-an- 
mually without cost or risk to owner. Investments 
made in real estate and notes. Send for pamphlet, 
* Information to investors.’ 

















T. B, SWEET, Pres, Geo, M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres 
Kansas Loan & Trust Co, 


KA, KANSAS, 


Pald-up "Capital, $500,000. 
7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old a nen 

Every loan made ts carefull Snspocted by an expe- 
rienced Examiner sent from t ce of the scompan 
who ts go asalary and nota commission. His repo 
with all the pa 4 connected with the loan, are care- 
fully review by §B. officer of the Compuny before 
loan is approved. Fifteen years’ experience; over 
$13,000,000.0 negotiated (wit out loss) for Colleges, 
Savings Banks, Insurance Co.’s, Trustees and individ- 

8. ston office, 46 Congress Street,Geo. M. Stearns, 
anager. Philadelphia office, 713 Walnut Street, 
Wm. B. Wood, Manager. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
TEIN OR TOT: 1857. 


REAL ESTATE Bi uhutkicho™ 
PROPERTY RENTED 7%" 





for,and 
remittances made promptly. 
T AXES ant ; assessments looked after and 


LO ANS or Noreen ie for aterm of years 





OFFICE OF DREXEL, MORGAN & CO., 
23 Wall 8t., New York, Feb. 9th, 1888, 


TO THE sECCRITy. HOLDERS AND OTHER 
REDITORS OF THE 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co. 


t the request of holders of large amountsof the 
Hi bonds, and other obligations of the My ay wd 
pm Ohio Railway Company, we have fairs of 
operate in the reorganization of the affairs of that 
company; and at our suggestion, Messrs. C, H. Coster, 
R. J. Cross and Anthony J. Thomas, have undertaken 
pe act as a committee to carry the reo ganization into 
‘ect. 


*'Tre Chesapeake and Ohio Railway extends from 
Newport News to the Big Sandy Ri: er, there cornect- 
ing with lines to the Southwest. An important exten- 
sion along the Ohio hiver from Ashland to Cincin- 
nati (including a bridge across the river at that point) 
was undertaken some time ago by separate compunies, 
but, owing to its expensive character, has not been 
completed, although about $5,000,000 have already been 

spent upon it. This line, if secured for the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio, would bring it in direct connection 
with the railways to Chicago and the entire West and 
Northwest, and obtain for it business of which it now 
receives only asmall part by circuitous and expen- 
sive routes and under gieat disadvantages. 

The reorganization includes this new line and 
bridge, which will represent, when completed, an es- 
timated expenditure of at least $8,500, in’ actual 
cash, for the settiement of whica provision is made in 
the reorganization, and a synd.cate has already been 
formed to guarantee the required funds, from sale o7 
py on from assessments on stock, as detailed 
urt 

The reorganization further contemplates the reduc- 
tion of fixed charges to a sum approximating the 
present net earnings, as published, of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway, irrespective of the new line, which 
shoula prove a valuable acquisition in itself, and 
should also add largely to the earning capacity of the 
reorganized company, and impart additional safety 
aud permanent value to the severai Classes of new 
securities 

The following is an outline of the 


PLAN OF REORCANIZATION 


NEW SECURITIES, 
First consolidated mortgage 5 





per cent. 50. year gold bond . $20,000,000 
First preferred 5 per cent. 

cumulative, stock, about....... n12,000, 0.0 
Second preferred, 5 per cent., 

non-cuinulative, stock, about.. 12,000,000 
Common stock, about...........+. 4, ,UUU,0L0 —$864.000,000 


These securities will represent an ownership, not 
only of the present iine oi tne Chesapeake ana Ohio 
Kailway trom Newport News to the Big Sandy River, 
but also (through the acquisition of ail the bonds anda 
nearly three-fourths of the stock)of the new line (in- 
cluding the bridge) from Ashiana to Cincinnati. ‘I'he 
pa mesy of the reorganized Chesapeake and Uhio Rail- 

y Company are to have an ubsolute first lien on all 
this addi onal property, either by murtgage or coilat- 
eral deposit of securities before mentioned. The new 
bonds will not begin to bear interest until reorganiza- 
tion is completeu. The Reorganization Committee 
have the right to capitalize a sum equa! to one-nfth of 
the interest for two years, should th-y deem it more 
prudent, prior to the delivery oi the new bonds. 

In case the line trom Ashland to Cincinnati (includ- 
ingthe Bridge) should cost o.er $38,£00,000, additional 
First Preferrea stock will be issuea forand taken in 
payment of the excess at par. 


DISTRIBUTION OF NEW SECURITIES, 


FIRST.—$30,000,000 First Gopentenates Mort,age 
Five per cent. Fifty- -yeur Gold Bonds. 
fo be held for the purpose of taking up underlying 


bonds, 

Purchase-Money 6s. about...... $2,287,000 
J) f EEE 2,000,000 
Peninsular Division Bonds. 2,000,000 





Terminal BondS.............0..+-+ __ 42,000 


$6,429,000 
To holders of $15,000,000 “ B” Bonds. cameras 10,000,000 
To Contracting and Building Company, 


Railroad and Bridge Company. repre- 

senting the line from Ashland to Cincin- 

nati and the bridge 2,000,000 
To settle (or to be, r 

PE, Mann coccvcavcsevccessocessteceses 1,200,006 
Tobe sold at ninety per cent. (the Syndi- 

cate already referred to guaranteeing 





SG GO. ccascnccedssocsasendnoenaseeneneaense 5,371,000 
Estimated amount to be reserved for future 

needs of the Company.......--.cccccesseeees 5,000,000 

TEED ‘accinuinedrédeenntacentecetesverteneuanl $30,000,000 


SECOND.—About $12,000,000 First Preferred Stovk. 
Five per cent. non~ cumulative 

To the holders of $15,000,000 “ B” bonds (for ‘ 

TU occ edaghasedene cess ebhadbeeinnaen eens 5,000,600 
For judgments and other debts, and unpaid 

underlying and “ B” coupons, at their par 

value, Seat Re INE RN 3,000,000 
To stockholvers for assessments paid by 

them as specified, about.............-sssee0s 2,300,000 
To Contracting and Building Company un- 


der contract before mentioned............ 1,000,000 
Balance for future needs of Company and 
purposes of reorganization...............+.. 700,00 


WOOME  cconsccoccges ensscccococccccesaerscess $12,000,000 
THIKD.— About $12.000,000 second Preferred stock. 
Five per cent. non-cumulative. 
To ery of Currency Bonds, at the rate 
of $1,000 in Stock for #1,0W Bond, wita 
oupens maturing after canaary Ist, less, 





wedocngusengoooconansens #1°,000,000 
To holders of Defer 
par Vaiue, about 1,540,000 
Balance for future needs of the Company 
and purposes of reorganization..,.......... 500.000 
$12,000,000 


FOURTH.—About $46,000,000 Common stock. 
To stockholders of the U hesapeake 

and Ohio Kailway Company 
Present First Preferred, ebout.. » $8,500,000 
Present Second Preferred, about.. 12 UUU,000 
Present Common, about............ 15,5, 





$06 000,000 
At one new share for each old share........ $36,000,000 
To Newport News ons Mississippi Valley 


Company CoP CLAMS. ....ccccccscccccccscecce 6,000,000 

To Contracting and Mpuiiding Cemgeny © un- 
der contract before mentioned ... _1,000,000 
£40,000 000,000 


will be seen from the foregoing table: 

- 3° ‘BON DHOLDERS receive two-thirds of. their 
ees bonds (whether “Atsented” or “ Non- 
assented’’) in new 5 per cent. bonds, and one-third 
in new First Preterred Stock. The “ B” bonds are 
to be surrendered with ali coupons, maturing after 
Nov, Ist, lss7. First preferred stock will be given, 
at par, for any unpaid coupons that matured on or 
before tnat date. 

Interest at 4 per cent. per annum will also be allow- 
ed during reorganization on two-thirds of each “B” 
bond deposited, to cash when reorganiza- 
tion iscom pletea. On bonds deposited at once, interest 
during reorganization wiil start from November Ist, 
Isp7, but the right is reserved to terminate this privi- 
lege at any time without notice; and oa bondsde 
ited thereafter, interest a start trom such later 
dates as the committee m rescri 
CURRENCY BON DHOLDE Ms 1 eceive new Second 

refe ~~ Stock at the rate of $1,000 stuck for each 





$1,0.0 bond a wae all coup maturing 
after January Je 
DEF ERK TEREST SCRIP HOLDERS receive 
w Seco. AY Ve red Stock at par. 
FIRST. nD PREFERKED STOCKHOLDERS, ) who 
- pa 
COMMON “ § the 


~~ ents not paid by the stockholders will 
be paid by the Syndicate, which will receive Souter 
the securities forfeited by de) menens stockpeléers. 





the consent bed pew oy in amount of the Preferred 
stockholders, of each 

It is estimdted that a epee conginties of pecuganl iza- 

in the treasi bout $5,- 

004,(60 of the new five yee r cent on and ve. mort- 

gage will provide that they are be iss only un- 

oan * eel restrictions for eather eae the Com- 


Participation in the reorganization and ezehanee of 
the old securities for the new ones is conditioned in 
the case of each holder desirirg so to participate and 
exchange upon his becoming a party 

tion agreement and depositing his securities, duly 
aamgnet, with us, against our negotiable receipts for 


“Purther particulars and copies of the agreement 
may be had upon application to any member of the 
committee or to us. 

The right is reserved to terminate at any time the 
privilege of oon in the aforesaid a ment. 

We strongly recommend the foregoing plan to all 
classes of security holders, believing it to be equita- 
ble to all interests. and one that will place the Com- 
pany upon a sound financial basis. 


DREXEL, MORGAN & CO. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WE have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
located in the best portions of lowa ind Dakota. 
Also mortgages on business and residence properties 
2 Des Moines. For particulars and references, ad- 


DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
Des sewage wee 
Or, R. E. Carpenter 38 Park R ¥. 
Edward Forsy the, ie $Walnue Street, Phila. 


The Western Farm Mortgage 
Trust Company, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
THE WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 
LARENCR, KANSAS, 


Paid-up Capital $500,000 00 
Add’l stoc holders’ lability 500,000 00 


TotalGuaranty - - - §1,000,00000 


First Mortgage Loans. 


{1/ THIS COMPANY 
is prepared to offer the most 
Conservative First Mortgage 
Seven Per Cent Loans,and itsown 
> [14 Six Per Cent. GOLD 
oe Real 
gages on a 
amount 0; 
30 000 
py so ce “rtified "to by the President of 
the American Loan & Trust Company. 















Cold a 


These Debentures are the direct obligation of the 
Cc ompany, backed by its Half Million Capital 


and all its assets. Interest semi-annual, Principal 

and Interest payable at the Third Nat. Bank of New 
York. Over $300 investors can testify to their entire 

satisfaction with these securities. 

LA O. THacneR, Pres, Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Pres. 

W. YE. Grirrita, Pres. Merchants’ National Bank, 
— rence, V. P. and Gen. Manager. P. E. Emery, od 
Vice-Pres. and Auditor. L. H, Perkins, Sec. BA 
AMBLER, Treas. 
ibang, 8, Yop Tevet alla ‘ ny, $ en mate 

wi . 
A School 8 M.D. Brook Agt. all & Co. A i 


4, hy 
Full information, with list of aaa references, 


etc., furnished on eine oe 
L. H. PERKINS, Sec., Lawrence, Kansas. 


ae FIRST MORTGAGE 
6:7 “FARM LOANS 





rities reliable. 
have laced gear one O wi without joss in ‘these 
Write for 


‘ties. 
fall particulars to P. DICKINSON & CO Rice 


FARM LOANS 


SEOUREOBY FIRST MORTGAGES 
V4 % % Interest to Investors. 


in)» GOVERNMENT 


BONDS :: Interest t payable Semi-Annually, 

bank of mortgagee. 2 

ears’ + Ate “and Never Lost a Dollar 

‘or any customer. Best of rensoeneg eivenestoaseey, 

integrity, and financial standing. arslcalar have money 
to loan, write us for circular an 


Lebold, Fisher & Co., RAEENCRAES 


By ermission we refer to mer. W. A. Welsher, D.D. 
Baptist Pastor, Abilene, Kansas, formerly Chalrmap 
Executive Comenittes Ittee slissionary Board, and Rev. J 

ilin, ex-Secretary. York, Pa. 


6% and 8% MORTGAGES 


On Improved City and Farm Property. 
W. 8S. BRADDOCK, 


No, 24, GERMAN AMERICAN BANK, 
St Paul, Minn. 


KANSAS CITY 
SHARES $100.00 EACH 


IN 


Knickerbocker Heights Syndicate 


An absolutely safe investment, which will yotuen 
over 33 per cent. profits in less | ope year. 
have just secu a tract of the finest greund tn tee 
City Limits of Kansas City, in thet midst of the fash- 
— residence section, at a great bargain, and are 

rpanizing a syndicate to handle it. Wewill piat and 

1 off in lots. The property can easily be sold in par- 
cels to make a net pronit of 33 per cent. on every aol- 
lar invested in the syndicate. RHAe Es $10 -00 
K full id, Aen 











such proportions of % of the net profits as the amount 

of the certificate shal! bear to the entire sum in the 

: ndicate. We retain the ren.aining 4% as compensa- 

tion for our services. re shares at once by re- 

mitting New York Draft for amount of shares want- 
ey are selling rapidly. 


J. H. BAUERLEIN & CO., 
Real Estate Investors, 
522 Wyandotte St., Kansas City. 
References: The Commercial Agencies, 


| BoveeeBONDS 


EDW. G. ROBERTSON & CO, 


HARTFORD, Conn. 
REFERENCE, CHARTER OAK NATIONAL BANK 
Write for our Investors’ Guide. 














Commercial. 


DRY GOODS. 


THE quickened demand that has been 
experienced for some lines of goods 
in the market for dry goods, seems to be 
gradually increasing, and buyers are com. 
mencing to arrive on the market in goodly 
numbers which indicates that there js 
active business in the near future. The 
removal of the cbstacles to travel and 
transportation during the week has result- 
ed ina freer movement in staple cotton 
goods, as well as a number of spring and 
summer fabrics that have attracted the at- 
tention of buyers and, notwithstanding the 
interruption that has been experienced to 
traffic from snow blockades, the distrib- 
utive movement for the month of January 
is found to have exceeded that of last year, 
while the most encouraging reports are 
received from all parts of the country re- 
specting the outlook for an active spring 
trade. Merchants express themselves 
satisfied with the volume of business that 
has been transacted during the past week, 
Supplies of cotton fabrics are absorbed as 
fast as they are received from the mills, 
while the improved demand for woolen 
goods has been of such proporticns as to 
cause manufacturers to buy raw material 
with more freedom than for some time 
past ; the competition, however, that there 
is in foreign fabrics prevents any material 
advance from the present low range of 
prices that now exist. A good package 
business was done in domestics, prints, 
sateens, lawns, ginghams, white goods, 
etc.,in the jobbing department of the 
trade, and the market retains the buoyancy 
and firmness of tone that has characterized 
it for so long, and all price changes that 
have been made during the week, were in 
an upward direction. Collections con- 
tinue good, with but few complaints, and 
obligations are being met with more reg- 
ularity and promptness than for a long 
time. 





COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS GOODS. 


Much the same condition of affairs exists 
in the cotton-goods department as was 
reported last week. There 1s a very satis- 
factory demand with large deliveries on 
account of back orders. Prices remain 
firm, and it is almost certain that low and 
medium-grade cotton flannels will be 
subjected toa further advance in the near 
future. Brown sheetings and drills, 
bleached goods, wide sheetings, corset jeans 
and sateens are severally moving in fair 
quantities. Colored cottons are in steady 
request by jobbers and the manufactur- 
ing trade, but selections average light. 
White goods are infair demand, and a 
moderate business in quilts, scrims and 
table damasks is reported. Agents report 
a good steady demand for dress ginghams, 
cords and staples, leading makes of which 
are closely sold up and very firm in price. 
Seersuckers, chambrays, fine Scotch 
zephyrs and napped tennis suitings are in 
fair request, while the jobbing trade in 
these goods as well as in dress ginghams, 
cords and staples is steadily improving. 
Dress goods were in moderate demand at 
first hands, and a trifle more active in job- 
bing circles. There was also a fair move- 
ment in some sorts of all-wool worsted 
and fancy cotton fabrics on account of back 
orders. All-wool cashmeres, Henrietta 
elcths and twills are doing fairly well in 
some quarters, as are desirable makes of 


worsteds and yarn-dyed cotton fancies, 
and prices are generally firm. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


The transactions in men’s wear goods 
was fair,thoughnot as extensive as was ex- 
pected it would be; however, the business 
of this department for the season compares 
very satisfactorily with last season. Asa 
rule, prices are maintained, but it is not ex- 
ceptional that foreign competition is re- 
ferred to as being uncomfortably keen. 
Satinets are selling in a fairly satisfactory 
manner and at stea dy prices. Thecurrent 
trade in Kentucky jeans and doeskins is 
moderate but the market retains a good 
tone. Apart from the movement in exe- 
cution of back orders. there is httle doing 
in dress fabrics at first hands, and jobbers 
areas yet experiencing nothing in the 
nature of activity. White flannels are 
moving to a good extent on back orders, 
but colored flannels and blankets remain 
quiet. Cotton hosiery was in light and 
irregular demand, low grade half-hose 
having been distributed in fair quantities, 
while ladies’ and children’s hose were for 
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the most ir art quiet. Gauze, balbrig; 
and lisle-thread underwear, also ladi fos” 
and misses’ Jersey vests were in light re- 

uest, but there was only a limited call 
or wool hosiery and heavy shirts and 
drawers. 

FOREIGN GOODS.* 

The foreign goods department is show- 
ing considerable activity, and there are 
a number of buyersin the market, who 
are doing a good deal of preliminary ‘shop- 
ping, and yresent indications favor a 
lively trade in a short time. In addition 
to the liberal variety of wool, mixed and 
cotton fabrics, some attractive novelties 
in robes are being shown. The greater 
portion of current business is in plam fab- 
rics, such as Henrietta cloths, mohairs. 
cashmeres, serges, etc. Piece silks and 
ribbons are selling in moderate quantities 
to a comparatively fair extent, but apart 
from orders placed for future delivery. 
there is little doing in velvets or plushes. 
Housekeeping linens, handkerchiefs etc., 
are selling to about the usual extent for 
the season, and the market appears to be 
in very fair shape. White goods sell 
moderately and laces and embroideries 
are rather slow at the moment. The hos- 
iery department is doubtless faring quite 
as well as any other, althongh current 
business is on amoderate scale. The im- 
ports of dry goods at this port for the past 
week and since January Ist, 1888,compare 
as follows with the same period of kast 
year: 


For the week. 1888. 887. 
Entered at the port... $3,659,428 $5,156,268 
Thrown on market.... 5,688,854 3, 152,296 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at the port... 19,170,075 17,656,573 
Thrown on market.... 19,269,540 17,441,674 





READING NOTICES. 
CALIFORNIA. 


THE California State Board of Trade, inauqurated 
for the purpose of disseminating reliable information 
regarding the State and its resources, representing 
the several counties, will gladly answer inquiries or 
send printed matter pertatning to the resources of 
California. Address California state Board of Trade, 

16 and 18 Second Street, San Francisco, Cal.—(Adv.) 








AMERICAN INV ESTMENT CO. 


Mr. HENRY E. SIMMONS has recently been elected * 
Vice-President and Auditor of the American Invest- 
Co., of Emmetsburg, lowa, Eastern office at 
No. 150 Nassau Street 

Mr. simmons for the past fifteen years has been the 
business agent of the American Tract Society and 
as such has become widely known throughout the 
entire country. He will carry with him in his “ new 
departure,”’ the good wishes of a large circle of 
business friends and acquaintances. 


BAXTER ENGINES. 

Mr J.C. Topp, of 35 Dey Street, manufactures the 
ustiy celebrated Baxter En<ines with all of the 
atest improvements, rating from one to fifteen horse- 

wer. They are recommended as being satisfactory 

m execution and economical in space. Illustrated 
circulars will be sent to any address ee applica- 
_— 





tion to Mr. Toda at 46 Dey Street, New Y 











N OTICE. 


THE NEW YORK “ASSOCIATION FOR 
IMPROVING THECON DITION OFTHE 
POOR, 


Organized 1843, incorporated 1848, supported by vol- 
untary contributions, 


This Association expends annually about $25,000 in 
ay relief after careful inquiry and can 
y its own visitors at the homes of the poor. During 
the year ending Sept. 2Uth, In87, over 9,856 such visits 
were made, and more than 16,000 persons aided with 
groceries, coal, shoes, clothing blankets, medicines, 
etc ; 7,060 meals and lodvings farnished to single per- 
sons; 385 tenemeut houses were inspected and report- 
ed. All cases referred to the Association will be im 
mediately visited and reported upon, and suitable re- 
lief given. Biank forms furnished on application, as 
“= coe rae information. Contributions earnestly 
solt 





pon PATON, President. 
ROBT. B. MINTURN, Treasurer, 45 William St. 
HENRY E. CRAMPTON, M.D., Recording Secretary. 
JOHN BOWNE, General Agent, 79 Fourth Ave. 





‘DIED. 


MOORE.—At Greenport Li. february Ist. 1388, 
Mary Adeline, daughter of the late Col. Jeremiah 
oore. 
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SPRING NOVELTIES, 
Lyon’s Silks, 


MOIRE FRANCAIS GLACE, 


Moire Ombre Raye Glace, 
SURAH GLACE, 


Stripe and Check Bengaline. 
Broadway K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





Dr. Jaeger’s 
Sanitary Night Robes 


FOR GENTLEMEN, 
AND 


Sanitary Night Dresses 


FOR LADIES 
ARE MANUFACTURED FROM OUR 


BEST QUALITY, UNDYED 
STOCKINET: 

Are very soft, agreeable. comfortable, and 

not only a luxury and a blessing, but ab tely in- 

dispensable to that sound sleep and perfect rest so 

essential to health and happiness. 

A well-ventilated bedroom means a wholesome 
and bracing air for the lungs, and the JAEGER 
NIGHT DRESS means a warm and comfortable cov- 
ering for the body, and a perfect protection during 
this nightly period of physical relaxation, against all 
deleterious influences, such as dampness, cold, 
draughts, sudden changes of temperature, miasmatic 
effluvia and vitiated exhalations, as well asthe chill 
and shock from changing the position to unwarmed 
parts of the bed,or when suddenly called up in a 
cold room at night, so uncomfortably familiar to all 
robed in cotton or linen night-dresses. 

The Ladies’ Night Dresses are nicely trimmed 
with “natural ” color, or “ white” woolen lace—those 
made of the soft, gray Stockinet being trimmed with 
the natural color lace, and those in white, with the 
beautiful white woolen lace. 

In nothing has Dr. Jaeger more ciearly proved him- 
self a benefactor than in these simple contributions 
to the comfort and welfare of his fellow-beings. 

These night dresses and night shirts are manufac- 
tured from “ K ” and “B” natural stockinet, the “B” 
quality being especially adapted to winter use, and 
are described and illustrated in our Catalogue, pages 
19 and 28. 

Orders filled by Mail or Express, and Catalogues 
sent free by mail. 


Dr, Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co. 


827 and S29 Broadway, New York, 
= WHY let Fruits, 


Flowers, Trees 
eTand Ve 














Armed in’ time and mil- 


Flow [e. > deni ‘ eo} lions of dollars in -pro- 

iduce may be saved in 
— (omovarvfjuvstaateo 41888. For One Month. 
Price == ders. 





ture for profit pleasure, (32 
specimen cop; doe) Jand ay treatise’ w! 
be sent foroniy luc. if ordered NOW, 


“Popular Gardening & Fruit vanaemedl Buifalon KY: 


TREES. 


ALL KINDS OF NURSERY STOCK AT 
BOTTOM RATES. 
Send for free illustrated catalogue. Address 
MONROE COUNTY NURSERIES, 
P. O. Drawer, 291, ROCHESTER, N. Y, 
Refer to Bank of Monroe, Rochester, N. Y. 
Ss E E DS i: GIVEN AWAY! Bess 
Flower Seeds, kinds,) 


Sib: PARE’ 8 FLORAL GUIDE,all 








for New flowers, new engraving; teems 
with floral nints. Every body <oaaes. Teil all your 
friends. Send | now. G. RK Fannettsturg, Pa. 





BINDERS 
FOR 

THE INDEPENDENT. 

Price Reduced. See page 3!. 


Weekly Market Review. 














WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 
|For the week ending. Saturday, Feb, 11th, 1888.) 
COFFEE. 
RE, es nO 
RE EN RT es ee ae ee 
EE ENO LEG 
BE osc ccincntbaseacntancis wedbed 
DE cicuiatacteneanedaeasnbesesbuueagineos 
TEA, 
Oolong, Medium to Finest A nee 16 @75 
Japan, 15 oe 
Founs Hyson, i. a + as 
Enxclish Breakfast, OF che creo ocs 75 
SUGAR. P 
Cut | Loaf, Son eat SNES a eel 734@ 7 7-16 
OR ee 81g@5'4 
Pounlered all cn ke nemtialil ° T34@7 7-16 
Granulated, Standard..... .. Sica 7 1-16@1% 
aaa 6 11-16 
EY CEC ok 2 cceratehesesened . 6 3-16@6%4 
SS Gy Wah nieces vceevceee ccs 6@ 6 1-16 
Re REE ae —@- 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans. Fancy New Crop........ .52 @54 
me toChoice........... 47 @Bb2 
Porto Rico, Ponce, Choice to Fancy ....38 @4l 
Mixed ee eceGins ceeNt eoewe 33 @H 


Mackerel, Fancy, No. ft 7 ‘bp (200 Ibs)... 
Sea Coast No.2“ oo... sees 
Codfish, boneless, 60 tb. Soll ws itewigus 
n rolls, 35 boxes, ® M.......:. 
Halibut, iceland, smoked, + $5 i. icvieedsones 
Herring, Medium, scaled: 


PRO VISIONS. 


BEE 
conn, 


Packet, per bbl 





ee ee eeeeeee 





gu nage Pres on ES 2 x 
crm’y, tubs............- ~ 
dy tet WS na kansee Hee Hes 80 @ 32 
Choice nord ss he cstaed 27 @ 30 
bd dp nary 00 good, tubs. ...227: 18 4 . 
Eble seskhn somsecacapeaciove ae 
Fence NR MEE nccschs acpes Coeds — 
ne aaa _ 
I  nina0s nesatiie senneweate aed — 


Pineapple, me‘lium size. 4 in case......— 

Schwot tzer, American, ® B...... .... 19 
LARD. 

Wooden pails, 20 lbs., @ M ..... «22.2.2... 9% 

. ep Goaiat wah {peddeavecheedewcesen 94 

NE Adin chan cnkcndnacébe <beenteen see 9 

Wooden tubs of 60 Ibs. . ............ sienna 9 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc. 
Winter Wess, Strictly Fancy Roller Potent, 


highest grade 
Perfection Bm Process, Minn. Spring 


Wheat, highest grade....................- 5 60 
Minn. Saving Wheat is tac dive 5 5P 
New Fancy Winter Wheat......... 5 50 
XXX St. Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat......... 5 35 
Pastry White MN clr, cP achiesiacse> 90 

inter Wheat, a PI akin ctnscccess 5 10 
Bh EO rrr 90 
AA XX Family, C ew Winter Wheat...... 4 9 
XX Fancy Winter Wheat.................... 485 
Good Value, XX Famiiy Winter Wheat..... 4 90 
Rye ree. Fancy State Superfine............ 4 50 
Corn flour from Southern White Corn.. 4 70 
Superlative Graham Flour, bblis......... ... 90 


=" Graham Flour, cases, 12 6-b 


seen Co eeereees sorceress seeerseees a 


(We quote per 100 yer 


MILL FEED. 





Bran, 40 Ay ah Gtakeh caswkaton wl 0 @$ —1 05 
EN) SE —% @ —100 
Midating, $0 eae —% @ -105 
ithe dchinceetus sews 10 @ —1 16 
Rye ~~ GP etse Vick aeedaehiess ates — % @ —100 
EEE —-#o @ — 
GRAIN 
WH 
No. 2 Red, Winter............ —w @— 04 
No, 2 5 iets. kc ehaan asain —-—- @--—- 
ins Ungraded. rs — 8 @ — 915% 
7. 0S” SONORA AE — 594@ — 604 
Be PEs as0= 005000000000 — Dhe@ — 61 
th Reiadsorccésinwes xe -- @-- 
Ps ML cs vacadenebnae —-— @-—# 
SS & eee — 394@ — 41 
7) aa — @— 4 
BEANS: 
} Ee a eee aes 255 @ 260 
nthchiabionsaneepand we ente 255 @ 260 
CRG acod scevnces eo xece 28% @ 285 
EAS: 
Green, prime, # bush........ —— @ 140 
Hay, No. 1 100 tbs.-- eee 8% @ — 9 
ay, No. h, per 100 Ibs........... _ 
ee.  ssacchacset —70 @— i 
Hay, No. 3, oe 7a. “cneebarasens — 00 @ — 6 
eee —-— @— 6 
Hay, Clover ge —-— @-D 
Hay, clover mix’d “ OE ee — 55 @— 6 
iil ae re --—- @--— 
Straw, long . - goseeacewal —--—- @-- 
Straw, No. 1 rye aE CES —-#9 @— % 
ce ec ceacaee —6 @—W 
Straw, Oat a ers —O @— 4 
COUNTRY r FRODUCK, 
State and Penn., RG. — piaselesehinxer 26 po 
Western, IIE << 5. <4... a0 0cbetecccs 16 
Sah Sivng udgeresateskeussesSandwakede 16 oe 
IGS dicks sco rotten cabs: uoemeaslaeck 12 @i4 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys. fair to choice................ a 13 
Chickens, Er eee 13 2 
Gockens, state > ond Westerh. ...:..00- 10 a} : 
EN Gascuicosd Séendedeascant one 18 @15 
I Wis orccannia 20. sausaearoaand 7 @12 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, State, Ross, per 180 lbs 250 @ 2% 
| aes per 180] 237 @250 
" “Peerless, “ 287 @ 2 £0 
08 Nova Scotia, _ = Leeann 237 @2580 
* Sweet, per pbi.. 5 400 @4IW 
Onions, Red, per bbl................ 400 @4 80 
** Yellow per bbl...... 3800 @410 
ae i" . =e pvitie 400 @7W 
Russia Turnips,per bbl. . -.. 100 @ 1 % 
Cabbage, per 100..........:00....... i0 00 @12 00 
Kale, per bbl........ JS @ 150 
Squash, per bbl.. wcccsee SOO @ 225 
DOMESTIC | GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, common varieties, per bi 1 50 @z 00 
Greenings, per bbl..... .. 200 @5 0 
* — Baldwin, per bbl. . 200 @3 0 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, per bbl .... 800 @10 00 
Jersey, per crate. 2 75 @B 25 
Crepes, CON lc cccssvecs. 3@ 45f 
Florida Oranges, choice to fancy. 
awe i ve a. oe picked, per Ib.. 114 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. y 
Apples, . . . eines 6 @ 6% 
oumtine. SRbaecetéieesdd bebe heated 6y@— 
“3  ivininw \< nb eneitedunca 8 @10 
Peaches, posed Tee eb abaiewesackepae aeons 15 @20 
shins cnaiinbion. (oath 15 @16 
oveperated ARAB DE ARORS R 27 @28 
a ion8 ois ans os eceennede rt eeaedaee 18 @21 
Shack hersées Nagra detdbetetadsnchscuesnee 9 @ 
ES 5. SoS soecks at ceeaeweseese 23 @25 
Whortleberries Sieinddewk snbonastnsaweoes @10 
WOOL MARKET. 
O#10, PENN., and W, V 
X, XX, and above, Ww ished Fleece sieumel WE 
No. 1. woes BOQSB 
No. 2. > eS  ckuak B3@35 


New York Stat an we 
W 


Wis., AND IND.,: 


X, and above, SE 28@30 
No. 1. = tapeueavie 33@35 
No. 2. = - . 32034 
TUB WASHED. 
Average to Superior.................0005 3540 
COMBING WOOL. 

pe ere rere 

. EE 5 if asks Conescusenedeor 27@29 
ro ARD, ————- STATES: 
nwas) clothing ¢ F 

combing | M@zi 
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COOD NE 
TO 


To LADIE 


ee 01 ro tins ime 
orders for our ebra’ 
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TYPE, ‘vomaie AND MATERIALS 


VARDERBURGS, WEL 
“Strong Slat” Cosco ne ‘abin 


Engravers’ T) 
East cor, F 


sais: 


NPLETE OUT "ITS. 


= & CO, 
Stands, etc 


BOX WOOD, Machinests 


N & DUTCH Sts, N, Y. 





Susurance. 
SOME INQUIRIES. 


EDITOR INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, N. Y. IN- 
DEPENDENT. 

Gents:—‘‘ I have two 20-year non-forfeit- 
able endowment policies for $1,000 each 
om which premiums have been paid prompt- 
ly for five years until last November when 
knowing that the company was not very 
good, I declimed to pay, intending to take 
paid-up insurance for #250 on each policy 
some time during this year according to 
terms of my policies. 

I suppose you will publish directions to 
policy-holders in the Continental as to how 
to proceed to get what is justly due and I 
want toask you to make your directions 
cover my case and others similar. [ also in- 
close a circular and letter received and 
wish to ask if itis necessary to pay this or 
any other attorney five or other per cent. in 
order to receive what is due 1m the case. 

Very truly, 
SUSCRIBER. 

WE answer these questions as we must, 
not as we would. The receiver will in 
due time send out to policy-holders no- 
tice and instruction; or, should none be 
received, any policy-holder can send his 
memoranda direct, addressing ‘‘Receiver 
Continental Life Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Conn.” The circular inclosed has already 
been noted, and what was said about it 
applies to all offers of assistance. There 
is nothing tobe done but file the claim 
and then—wait. The waiting will be easier 
if policy-hclders apply to themselves the 
full wrench at first and count the whole 
matter as hopelessly dead and gone. They 
may, some time, receive something, but we 
fear it will hardly be a reward for keeping 
expectation alive, and the more comforta- 
ble way will be to count it a total loss and 
so get over with it once for all; then what- 
ever comes will be a windfall, and will 
seem larger if measured from nothing than 
if measured from past expectations. What 
has been paid in has not been a total loss, 
since there has been insurance ineanwhile, 
and this it is well not tooverlook. [These 
remarks, with this sentence omitted, will 
be promptly seized and copied, with a 
shout, by all the assessment organs, as 
though the failure of an ill-managed 
company, now and then, proved tiat it is 
better to buy iife insurance of no-assets 
societies which by the necessity of their 
being can never do anything but fail.] 
EDITOR INSURANCE DEPARTMENT,N. Y. IN- 

DEPENDENT. 

Dear Sir :—In the issue of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT of Dec. 29th, you refer to the fact that 
receivers had been appointed for the Conti- 
nental Life Insurance Company, of Hart- 
ford, Conn. Also, Iam just in receipt of a 
circular from a Chicago lawyer notifying 
me of the same fact, and requesting me to 
put my policy in his hands for collection. 
In neither case was there a hint given why 
the Continental failed. I thought the New 
York and Connecticut laws relating to In- 
surance Companies were such as that 
the companies of those states must be per- 
fectly safe, and could not fail. And I no- 
tice in the sameissue of THE INDEPENDENT 
the advertisement of the Continental, 
wherein it claims 121 per cent. of assets to 
liabilities. 

Now I would be grateful to you for some 
information as to this case. What was the 
cause of the failure of the Continental ? 
What is my proper course in order to realize 
ou my policy? Are there any defects in the 
New York and Connecti-ut Insurance laws 
which should be remedied? What confi- 
dence can I havein any insurance company? 

Perhaps a reply in your Insurance De- 
partment will be of value to many others 
also, PoLicy-HOLDER. 

As to the circular mentioned in the 
above, the same remarks apply. In a 
general way, the causes of the failure 
were the same as of mercantile failures— 
injudicious and ineffective management, 
The same law of gravity which holds a 
properly constructed building in place 
throws down an improperly constructed 
one, Buy what people want; buy it cheap, 
and sell it dear—here is an infallible 
rule, plus fair management, for getting 
rich. But what proportion of those who 
try succeed in doing it? No statutes can 
insure mercantile success, nor make cer- 
tain that insurance companies cannot fail, 
There are, however, many defects in the 
statutes relating to insurance, some of 
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which we have repeatedly tried our best 
to point out and have remedied, and we 
are not yet done trying, by any means. 
As to the question about the grounds for 
confidence in any insurance companies, 
if our friend should pay his year’s sub- 
scription in advance to some weekly pub- 
lication of apparently good standing, and 
that publication should suspend, without 
making him further return, he would 
hardly, we fancy, ask what confidence he 
could have that THE INDEPENDENT would 
go on issuing fifty-two numbers per year. 
It so continues, and so will continue, not 
by help of any statutes, but because it 
supplies a permanent want, has thrust 
down roots, and is ably managed as a 
business matter. Gourds have been 
withering ever since Jonah, while trees 
have stood. We cannot think how to 
answer the question more clearly, at least 
just now. 


— 2— 


THE ALTERNATIVE. 


THIRTY-FIVE out of fifty-five fire insur- 
ance companies of this state paid out 
for expenses of management and losses 
incurred in 1886 more than their pre- 
mium receipts. Of the remaining 20, 
11 paid more than 90 percent. of premi- 
ums; of the other 9,5 paid over 80 per 
cent.; of the other 4,3 paid over 70 per 
cent., the remaining 1—the Alliance, as 
to which, being new, the comparison is a 
little unfair—paid 65.6 per cent., or 
counting premiums in courseof collection, 
60.2 per cent. The extremes are thus 60,2 
and 152.7 per cent. [That marine business 
is included is immaterial as respects the 
general results of the year.} Of 77 other- 
state companies doing business here, 35 
show a percentage above 100; 27 of the 
remaining 42 go above 90; 13 of the other 
15 go above 80, and the other 2 have a 
percentage of 75.3 and 74.9. Of 23 foreign 
companies, 12 go over 100; 10 g0 above 90; 
and the remaining one has a percentage 
of 81.8. Or, to cast these results in tabu- 
lar form: 


N.Y. Other states Foreign 
Cos. Cos. Coa, 
Over 100... .. 3b 35 12 
90 to 100 , il 27 10 
BE ecccsccces © 13 l 
|) ere 2 0 
60 to 70 ~ 0 0 
Total .. vi 23 
. - 17 150.2 113.4 
Extremes t : ve! 74.9 81/8 


The losses incurred are probably in con- 
siderable part on ‘‘ term” policies, the 
premiums on which were paid in advance 
and do not come into the comparison; but 
this is as fair for one as for another. On 
the basis of it, more than half the com- 
panies did business for less than nothing, 
and would have been better off had they 
kept their doors locked through the year. 

It is sometimes argued that the use of 
the advanced premiums, which of course 
comes to them in the capacity of insurance 
corporations and notin their financial ca- 
pacity, must be considered as a source of 
income, and so it must be; the companies 
do ‘*‘ bank,” up to the day of loss, on their 
premiums as well as on what they ab- 
solutely own. It is plain that a company 
might conceivably consume exactly every 
cent of its premiums in losses and all 
working expenses, and might then add to 
its own interest fund the use of the pre- 
miums pending their consumption. But 
such an experience provides no strength 
for the worse turn which must come to 
all, in time; and when the ratio rises 
above 100 the argument certainly dis- 
appears. When a company takes in, 
nominally, $100 for premiums, pays out 
$30 for expenses, and then burns up $88, 
it is plain that to take $88 from $70 is a 
strain upon arithmetic. 

Plain people say at once that the losses 
are too heavy, the expenses too great, or 
the premiums too low; that unless the 
proper relation between inccme and out- 
gocan be established the companies must 
get out of such unprofitable business by 
choice or by failure. This is what they 
are actually doing. The record of the 
last twenty years is a graveyard of de- 
parted companies; nota few insolvent, 
but more illustrating the proverb of the 
prudent man who foreseeth the evil and 
hideth himself. Why capital should stay 
in the underwriting field, or why it 





should enter it, we certainly cannot see, 
unless capital, which isalways reckoned 
timid,can get from some source a little sav- 
ing boldness and can muster enough cour- 
age to stand its ground. It is now in the 
position of a man who stands still while 
he is being robbed, although know- 
ing that he is perfectly atliberty to run 
and cannot be caught if hedoes run. 
That insurance is a public necessity is, of 
course, an elementary fact; but there is 
noowner of a dollar on whom any duty 
lies to use it for insurance protection to 
anybody else. If the owners of capital in- 
vested in insurance stocks choose tostand 
by and see it dissipated, that is their own 
affair. Buyers of insurance will continue 
to get itas low as they can, as they get 
everything else, andif the seller is cut 
they will leave him to dothe wincing. 
Why should they not ? All the talking, ad- 
dressed in persuasion that insurance buy- 
ers ought to pay more because insurance 
costs more and is worth more, will be 
idle so long as owners of insurance cap- 
ital hold out their hands for the inade- 
quate premiums, while tearfully protest- 
ing that they are being ruined. People 
who like to offer themselves as voluntary 
sacrifices for the general good will never 

yrait for hands to wield the knife upon 
them. While courage to resist is lacking, 
whining will gain nothing but incredulity 
or contempt. When insurance capital 
gets ready, it will either fight or fly. 





LIFE INSURANCE IN CANADA. 


AN abstract of the returns of the Cana- 
dian life companies for the year 1887 has 
just been issued by the Superintendent of 
Insurance, from which it appears that 
their business was largely increased dur- 
ing that period. The tendency of late 
years has been to augment the proportion 
of the life insurance of the Canadian peo- 
ple carried by home companies. The 
comparison of returns for the two years 
stands thus : 


1886. 1887 
Premiums........ $2,498,453 $2,987,110 
New policies..... $20,168,159 $25,642,542 
Number in force. 58,900 65,243 
Total amount.... $89,904,071 $103,822,004 
Claims matured. $754,702 $897 ,2: 


There are eleven Canadian companies 
engaged in the business, three of them of 
recent establishment, namely the London 
Life, the Temperance and General, and 
the Manufacturers’ Life, which between 
them issued policies to the aggregate of 
nearly $6,000,000 last year. The Canada 
Life continues far in the van, with a net 
amount in force of $41,549,543, the Con- 
federation ranking second with $15,599,- 
162.—Montreal Gazette. 





FOR ANSWER. 


READER, you are a man of good sense 
and sound judgment. You have an an- 
nual income dependent upon your own 
exertions. It will therefore cease upon 
your death or upon your retirement from 
business. You have a soul above that of 
the brute beast ; you would not find your- 
self to-morrow where you were yester- 
day; you are an advocate for advance- 
ment, and you would like to feel that as 
you are getting past the prime of life, 
you are also getting nearer to independ- 
ence; that much is taken for granted, 
and it is assumed that you fully acquiesce. 
But if you go no farther, your much-de- 
sired independence is somewhat remote 
and shadowy, and wise men will call in 
question your good sense and sound judg- 
ment. 

You must do something — the matter 
rests entirely in your own hands. You 
acknowledge the need; you know the 
means of supplying it. The desired end 
can be realized in the way we have sug- 
gested, and it cannot be realized so ad- 
vantageously in any other way. It only 
remains for you to put this into effect. 
FOR WHAT AMOUNT WILL YOU ASSURE? 





INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


THE PHCENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE CO., OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
THE thirty-seventh annual statement of 

the above company will interest our read- 

ers, showing as it does, that while the Phe- 
nix isnot what is called one of the large 
companies, its statement shows it to be one 
ef the best when judged by those standards 
which must be applied to arrive at a correct 
conclusion. The Phoenix had, January Ist, 

1888, gross assets amounting to $10,5v1,- 

559.74 and a’surplus reckoned at 4 per cent., 

of $1,210,013.39. Its assets are invested in 

some of the best securities the market af- 
fords. A policy-holderin the Phoenix can 





safely indulge in the thought that the Com- 
pany will live longer than he can. 

Its officers are: Aaron C. Goodman, Presi- 
dent; Jonathan B. Bunce, Vice-President, 
and John M. Holcombe, Secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 

Ir gives us great pleasure to call the at- 
tention of the readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
to the annual statement of the New Eug- 
land Mutual Life Insurance Company pub- 
lished in our columns this week. 

The New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company is among the very best Life In- 
surance companies in the world. Its net 
assets on the first of January were $19,073,- 
430,58 while its surplus amounted to the 
handsome sum of $2,593,348.16. The amount 
received during the year from interest and 
rentsonly fell short $12,000, of being suffi- 
cient to pay its death claims. 

Every policy issued by it has indorsed 
thereon its cash surrender and paid-up in- 
surance values to which the insured is en- 
titled under the Massachusetts Statute. It 
issues many different forms of policies upon 
the most favorable rates allowed by a strict 
adherence to the fundamental principles of 
sound life insuranee. 

The officers are: Benj. F. Stevens, Presi- 
dent; Jos, M. Gibbens, Vice-President; S. F. 
Trull, Secretary; Wm. B. Turner, Asst. 
Secretary. 


THE BROOKLYN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 





IN anothercolumn our readers will find 
the annual statementof the Brooklyn Life 
Insurance Company of No 51 Liberty Street, 
New York City. It shows a gain, during 
the year, in assets and surplus; the for- 
mer now amounting to $1,617,907.85, and 
the latter, according to the new standard of 
four per cent., to $171,545.60. Its ra- 
tio of assets to liabilities outranks some of 
the largest and best companies. 

It makes astrong point in claiming that 
the actual results of its policies to policy- 
holders are exceedingly favorable. Its losses 
are paid without delay, immediately upon 
receiving proper roofs. The officers are: 
William M. Cole, President; D. Parks Fack- 
ler, Consuiting Actuary, and William Dutch- 
er, Secretary. 





INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1888. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


\ 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


37 Years of Successful jence, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all poiicies, and 
contains the most libera] features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY. President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A, HALL, Secretary. 


Connecticut 


GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Twenty-third Annual Statement, 


JAN.JIst, 1888. 











CONDENSED 
Receipts in Year 1887, - $296,061.08 
Disbursements - - 204,412.98 
Asaeta Jan’y Ist, 1888, - 1,716,606.23 
Liabilities, 7 - - - 1,296,365.36 


Surplus to Policy-Holders by 
Conn. and Maas, Standard, 420,240.87 
of which $181,001.44 is a special 
reserve due to Savings Endowment 
policies, 
T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. 
F. V. HUDSON, Sec. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Send to Home Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description of new plans and 
features. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. Co. OF NEW YORE. 
W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 


In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends to 
keep their pelicies in 
force, 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt St. 

















NEWENGLAND 


Mutual Life 


Insurance Company. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Statement of Business for 1887, 
pO RR Sa eM tc $18,199,262 24 
RECEIPTS. 
For premiums ...........$2,237,006 99 
For interest, rents, and 
profit and loss, less 





WEES” & sxcudassocnouena 1,004,821 U4 3,241,828 U3 
$21,541,099 27 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death claims............. $1,016,322 UO 
Matured and discounted 
endowments........... 300,275 00 
Canceled and surren- 
dered policies......... $15,458 24 


Distribution of surplus. 428,792 24 


Total paid to policy- 
SD bcsnssanencesccs #2,055,847 43 

Amount paid for com 
missions to agents, 
salaries, medical fees, 
advertising, printing, 
stationery, and all 
other incidental ex- 
penses at the home 
office and at agencies. 

Amount paid for ac- 
crued interest on in- 
vestments purchased 
during the year ..... 11,182 57 


409,679 (4 


2,467,659 69 
$19,073,430 58 
LIABILITIES: 


Reserve at Massachu- 
setts Standard 4 per 





DB vciksascussecseamaced $16,294 204 35 
Balance distributions 
I icntincisnineens< 96,281 09 


Death and endowment 
claims approved....... 389,397 00 16,480,082 42 
a $2,593,348 16 
Every pulicy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance vaiues to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute—LIFE 


RATE ENDOWMENT policies are issued at the old 
life-rate premium.—ANNUAL CASH distributions 
are paid upon ALL policies. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on ap- 
plication to the company’s office, or to 


KENNEY & RATCLIFFE, General Agents, 
208 Broadway, New York, N, Y. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Secretary. 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


Faq circulars and plans, address the Home Office, or 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington St., 
Boston: 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia, __ 


1804 Charter Perpetual 1888 


THE UNION 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Incorporated February 6th, 1804, 
OFFCE: 
Ss. W.Corner Third and Walnut Streets. 

















Meee CORE. «oc vivctitcicnsecsasseccsenss $500,000 Gu 
Dc Ainsiaaioiubalidduleotneani aceian 45U,0L0 OO 
set 


STATEMENT. January Ist, 1888, 
In accordance with an examination just completed 
by the Insurance Department of Pennsylvania. 
ASSETS, 
Government and other Bonds and Stocks, 
SR cnccnnnsteparns saeeiatenesnneid 407,999 75 
Bills receivable for Marine Premiums and 
Book Accounts due Company. etc........... 159,684 65 
First Mortgages on City Property and Loans 
SE SED cnntaccereptansceceseeesceses 10,582 57 
Real Estate, unencumbered, owned by the 
Ps ccectchumrencccos ebecates sansioceses 212,000 00 
Cash £8 Mank anG OG9060.......ccocccsccccccccce 26,324 88 


_ $796,541 85 
LIABILITIES. ie 

Reserve for Re-Insurance and other Lia- : 

Se acnenbe<aipscenedanaceragncsresengensecse $280.646 95 

Reserve for Losses under Adjustment és 6 

Unclaimed Dividends 2.721 7 

Surplusasto Policy-holders....462,377 67 


$296,541 85 


Losses Paid since Organization........... $14,491,541 OU 


JNO. M. COWELL, W.S. HASSALL, 
Secretary. President. 











New Englanc 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 





EE. cntrnccccnsstsocses $18,199,262 24 
Liabilities................ 16,480,082 42 
Total Surplus......... 2,593,348 16 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pol- 
icies. These policies s peatisipate in the Annual distri- 
bution of surplus, and are subject to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 180. 

Cash surrender and paid-up insurance values in- 
dorsed on every poser. 

Pamphiets  - anatory of the New Feature may be 
had on application at Company’s Office 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON, 
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“Tiny -Seventh Annual Statement 


OF THE 


PH@NIX 
Mutal Life 


insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


JANUARY Ist, 1888. 


ASSETS. 
Loans on first mortgages ef real es- 

GD.  ccccencsccecccccesssenssacnccsesos® ose $6,818 595 98 
Premium notes on policies in force.... 1,068,266 08 
Real estate owned by the company...... 1,096,218 0 
United States bonds... ...........s.s.000 212,681 25 
City and municipal and railroad bonds. 677.9 15 
BRR GODT ccc covccvccecccscccccseseccess 151,650 00 
Cash on hand and Be Winccccccscnccctcs 186,568 63 


$10,209,841 69 


ADD: 

Market value of stocks and 

bonds over cost...........+.. $81,216 00 
Interest accrued and due...... 163,016 20 
Premiums in course of col- 

WE is c cvecedsevcessvccccosce 7,995 19 
Deferred semi-annual and 

quarterly premiums........ 39,490 66 


$291,718 05 


Gross Assets Jan. Ist, 1888..... $10,501,559 74 





LIABILITIES: 


Reserve on policies in force 
at four per cent. interest 
(Conn. and Mass. standard). $8,898,751 00 





Claims by death outstanding. 140,706 00 
Premiums paid in advance.. 2,676 02 
Loading on outstanding and 

deferred premiums.... 11,871 46 
Contingent reserve on policy 

BOCOUNE. .....cccccccccccseecces 37,541 87 
Special reserve... ........ —— 200,000 00 

$9,291,546 35 

Surplus at4 per cent........ $1,210,013 39 
Surplus at 4 1-2 per cent., 

Gs kiiecahnae conteensiecsnde $1,700,000 00 


AARON C. GOODMAM, President. 
JONATHAN B. BUNCE, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Secretary: 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


FFICES, ( NEW YORK. 100 BROADWAY. 
Coutincnts) } Brookiya, cor. Court and Montague 
Buildings. and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 





Reserve for re-insurance.....82,585,904 05 
Reserve, ample forallciaims, 368,721 37 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplus....... anvtetvandaeanien 920,997 61 
Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1888, $4,875,623 03 
This company ducts its busi under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 








DIRECIORS: 

H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECE, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BARNEY. 


GEORGE B BLISS. AL RED RAY, 
B. CHITTENDEN. INO. ER, 
H. SWAN. HEN NRY Fe SPAULDING 
R RICHARD A. Mc McCURDY 
‘0 F. VAIL NH. EARLE, 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, CHARLES. H. BOOTH, 
I. M. RICHARDS, . HURLBUT 
JOHN CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTIN 
Ex. RR ISH JOHNSON, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, J.D RMILYE, 
. W. LIES, ACOB WENDEL 
JAMES FRASER, WM. A. SLATER 
M. G. LOW, LAWRENCE TURNURF. 


A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep’t. 





NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance wrens” 
135 BEGAPWAY: | New Yo 


ae aie py Satnent, Jn dats $a8'9 
ior Reineurance............ 1. ae a fi 
Weta cee "$387 


$2.237.491 50 50 
a Protec 








Policy-holders in this Company have 
ton under the Guaranties 
NEW YORK SAFE YY. FUND. LAW. 
PETE A ent. 
THOS.F. GOODRICH, Vice-President. 
WEST POLLOCK, Sec. GEO. C. HOWE, Asst. See. 








Brooklyn Life 
INSURANCE CoO. 
DECEMBER 31ST, 1887. 


ASSETS. 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage, secured 








by properties double in value.......... $567,279 00 
United States, City and other Bonds...... 437,285 77 
GATE TRIED, oo cccece- 5 coccecccccevepescoccscces 8,500 00 
Beal Batate. ....cccccccsccccccccsccccccvcccees 314,400 09 
Cash in Trust Co., Banks and Office....... 96,372 60 
Loans on Company’s own Polictes........ 147,224 03 
Deferred and unpaid Premiums, less 10 

OP i cvcccecotiesseticscsssdtsctessednece 83,126 12 
Interest accrued but not due... .........+- 12,476 84 
Agents’ Balances. ......ccccccccsccccccccccee 6,243 49 
BI sosccsnckiencessacud $1,617,907 85 

LIABILITIES. 
Reserve, at 4 per cent. new 

standard of valuation........ $1,423,318 00 
Policy claims not yet due..... 7,271 00 
Endowment claims not yet 

GOB. ccceccccccces cvcccccccccece 12,378 00 
Premiums paid in advance, 

unpaid dividends and sur- 

Tender-vValues ........essere0+ 4,595 25 

Total Liabilitios........ ccscesceee eeeeee $1,447,363 25 
Surplus by 4 per cent. standard..... 170,544 60 
Surplus by 444 per cent. standard.. 268,000 00 


RATIO OF ASSETS TO LIABILITIES, NEW 


STANDARD. 
Brooklyn Life of N. Y....... ..- 1ll 
Massachusetts Mutual of Mass.1 07 
Washington Life of N.Y........ 1 06+ 
Mutual Life of N. Y..........+++ 1 05+ 
Mutual Benefit of N. J........... 16 


In the payment of dividends and ‘cash-surrender 
values to policy-holders, the Brooklyn Life chal- 
lenges comparison with other companies, particularly 
those companies boasting of immense assets. The 
actual results to the patrons of the Brooklyn Life 
have been far better for a long series of years than in 
most of the life companies. 


There is not a dollar of interest due and unpaid on 
any of the mortgage or call loans or bonds held by 
thiscompany. Ithas thecleanest and strongest line 
of investments possible. 

The Company pays its losses, without discount, and 
without delay. 


WM. M. COLE, President. 
D. PARKS FAOKLER, Oonsulting Act’y. 
WILLIAM DUTOHER, Secretary. 
DAN'L AYRES, M.D., LL.D., Med- Director. 


OFFICES: Brooklyn Ins, Co.’s Building. 
51 Liberty St., New York City. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1888, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affaires 
on the 3ist of December, 1887. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1887, to 3ist December, 1887......... $3,642,969 09 

Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 


PI, Ti ceccensecncteienenccesie,seccs 1,417,600 13 

Total Marine Premiums........ evcceee +» $5,060,589 22 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1887 to 3ist December, 1887....... secnness + $3,672,231 21 
Losses paid during the same 

i casasssaitendeetbasees $1,599,468 25 
Returns of Premiams and 

I cccosccnscvescone 7 788,846 38 
The Company has the following Assets— 

viz: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $8,622,563 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,559,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

SStEeRNIOE BE cccccccccccccesccecccccccces oe 474,439 88 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,362,986 v7 
Cath I BARR. .ccocescccceccccccsccccccecees ° 218,192 40 

AMOUDLE......cceceeeees eonsecue ceececsesces $12,237,283 35 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid tothe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on andafter Tuesday,the seventh 
of February next, from which date aH interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1887, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JO NES. CHARLES P, BURDET 
W. H. H. MOORE, HENRY E. HAWLEY. 7, 
A. A. RA VEN. CHA’S H. MAR HALL. 
ater tRcis, | CAML pEFOeich 
ry 

BENJ AMIN’ ii "FIELD, JOHN L. RI _— 
JOSIAH O. LOW. GEORGE BLISS. 
EDMUND W. CORLIES. ANSON W. HARD, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, N; DENTON SMITH. 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC BELL. 

HORACE GRAY EDW’D FLOYD-JONES, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
JOHN ELLIOT, IRA BURSLEY. 

. A. A. HEWLETT, 
Sonn D. HEWLETT, GEORGE H. MAC 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. LAWRENCE TURNURE. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President. 





STATEMENT 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New Yor, 


RIOHARD A, McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1887. 


















































PIER cikind takai enostscwscantamenaies Sedeteeedicel $118,806,851 88, 
Insurance and Annuity Account. 
| No. Amount. || | No. 7 Amount. — 
o> i ERE Bape 
Policlesand Annuitiesin) | ass an as | ! Policiesand Annuitiesin 
, Jan. Is .. | 128, $393,809, orce, Jan. 1st, 1888. . | 40,983 | oer ta 
Risks Assumed”... :.| 22,805 | ~ 69,457,468 87 1 Risks Terminated...... 280 | Se ear 788 4 
| 
oe haa $463,266,671 25 || im $09,206,071 % 
Dr. Revenue Account. Cr. 
To petense from last account ... $104,719,734 31 i By Endowments, Purchased Insur- 
2 pO OR etree oR 10,901 62 ances, Dividends, Annuities 
» fume Rents and Premium and Death Claims. . 14,128,423 60 
on Securities piutires ee 6,009,020 84 ** Commissions, Commutations, 
Taxes and all other Expen- , 
GOR tie.n4. dedi tateud* eck ee 8,649,514 49 
|| “ Balance to new account. ..... 110,061,718 68 
$127,839,656 77 | $127,839,656 7 





Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 





To annie for Policies in force 








By Bonds Secured by Mortgages on 
Real Estate 





and for risks terminated. .. . $112,430,096 00 i aiwt sun: <aneleihd ciel "$49, 615,268 06 
pe Premiums received in advance ea 436 || “ United States and other Bonds. 43,439,877 81 
Surplus at four per cent...... 441 52 “ Real Estate and Loans on Col- 
fr laterals........... 20,159,173 37 
a: “ Cash in Banks and Trust Com- 
- panies at interest . . 2,619,362 66 
ee “ Interest accrued, Premiums de- 
1} ferred and in = = Sun- 
| dries........ vases 2,973,169 98 
$118,806,851 88 || $118,805,851 88 


—— 











I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 


Risks 
Year. Assumed. 
1884 ‘ - $34,681,420 . 
1885 -.. 46,507,1 
EE <s\eecnsoug: +06 MEE eddou ess 
ae devas . 69,457,468 


New YORE, January 25, 1888. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Samuet E. Sprouts, 
Lucivs Rostnson, 
Samvet D. Bascock, 


F. RaTcurorp STarr, 


Oxtver HARRIMAN, 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 
Risks + 
Outstanding. Surplus. 
- i 4a: $4,743,771 
~~ BESeeseegerers 5,012,634 
beaes 393, TE MO 
S $s aee" 6,294,442 
. Lien T. Davies, | Nicnoras C. Miter 
OBERT SEWELL, Henry H. Rocers, 
S. Van RENSSELAER CRUGER, Jno.W. AUCHINCLOSS 
Cuarves R, HENDERSON, THEopoRE Morrorp 


Georce S. Cor, 
ouN E. Deve tin, 
icHaRD A. McCurpy, 
ot C. HoL_pen 
ERMANN C. VON Post, 
ALEXANDER H., Rice 


Henry W. Situ, 
Rosert OLyPHAnNT, 
Gerorce F, Baker, } 
os. TuomPson, | 
JuDLEY OLCcoTT, | 
Freperic CROMWELL, 


Lewis May, | 





GerorceE Buss, 

Rurus W. Pecxnam, 
- Hopart Herrick, 
m. P. Dixon, 

Ropert A. GRANNISS, 


WituiaM Bascock, 
Preston B. Pius, 
Wm. D. Wasnpurn. 








THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 





GEO. H. BURFORD President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 





WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 
Increase in assets OVer...........-+++6 $100,000 
Increase in new business........ 40 per cent. 
Increase of business in force........ $2,400,000 





POLICIES INCONTESTA BLE 
‘CLAIMS PAID PROMPTLY. 
TEN DAYS’ GRACE, 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


The most liberal and equitable contract consistent 
with recognized business principles. 





GOOD AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 
om are invited to address J. S. GAFFNEY, Super- 
dent of Ag at Home Office. 











Cas 
—- ee insurance.and all aged claimas.1,490.38 83 
Surplus over all Liabilities ... ..c. 0. ail 11.577 28 


TOTAL asgeTs, January Ist, 1888.. $2,401,956 11 nl 
HK. MONTGUMERY. Prenacnt. 





THK 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CoO., 
OF NEW YORK, 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 

General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

TAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres't. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 





J. M,. ALLEN, President, 


W. B, FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary, 





MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


COMMERCIAL MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
BUILDING, 

NO. 42 WALL STREET, 

NEW YORK. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1st,1888, - $675,367.76 
Marine and Inland Risks taken at 

Reasonable Rates. 


TRUSTEES: 
Henry K. 1 Darwin _R. Jam 
John C. Jac Danie! V. ‘Arguimbau, 
William Re Kirkland, Henry M. Taber, 
William H, Brodie, David G. Gastwenahe. 
Alexander Nones, n, 


Samuel McLean, 

Jobn Zimmerman, 
George L. Nichols, 
Stephen W. Carey, 


John B. W > |Francis Spies, 

William Dupont, |\C. A. Zoebisch, 
ward L. Hedden, F. ler, 

Richard 8, ponents, |Wintam Flo: d. 


Charles S. Whitney. 


Abraham G. Hunn, Jr, | 


W. IRVING COMES, President, 
WAINWRIGHT HARDIE, Vice-Prest. 
HENRY D. KING, Secretary. 


This Company issues Certificates of Insur- 
ance under which losses are payable in 
LONDON atthe Counting-house of BROWN 
SHIPLEY & CO, 
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Old and Young. 


FRAGRANT AND FRUITFUL. 
BY LAURA SANFORD. 





“Fragrant in worship: fruitful in goodness.” 





FRAGRANT in worship let me be, 
With loving heart remembering Thee 
Whose infinite love upholdeth me. 


So wrapt in incense by my prayer, 
That where I dwell, the common air 
May feel the souls of flowers there. 


And as the daphne and the rose 
Burn pure perfiime in affluent glows— 
With prnise intense thy joy disclose, 


So, when the exile, mourning, dreams 
Of homeward gardens lit with streams, 
Surprise him with their balms and gleams, 


And where the lonely grope apart 
Reminding that at eve Thou art 
Known in the Eden of the heart. 





Fruitful in goodness would I be, 
A branch of that abiding tree 
Whose roots grasp immortality; 


A part of the luxurious boon 
Conserving grace for souls that swoon 
Forgetting earth’s grief endeth soon; 


No: sighing if desired to bear 
Its purple wealths in ripening air, 
Mid golden glories, saintly fair; 


But all content if near the ground 
Its clustering gentleness be found 
To succor drooping hearts earth-bound. 


So but my thought may dwell with Thee, 
My Saviour! and devotion be 
Anointed by eternity! 


New YoOr«K City. 


FOUND, YET LOST. 


BY E. P. 





ROE, 
CHAPTER I. 





LOVE IN THE WILDERNESS, 


HOPELESS indeed must that regioa be 
which May cannot clothe with some de- 
gree of beauty, and embroider with flow- 
ers. On the fifth of the month the early 
dawn revealed much that would charm 
the eyes of all true lovers of Nature, even 
in that scction of Virginia whose charac- 
teristics so grimly correspond with its 
name—the Wilderness. The low pines 
and cedars which abounded every where 
had taken afresh green; the deciduous 
trees, the tangled thickets, impenetrable 
in many places by horse or man, were 
putting forth a new, tender foliage, tinted 
with a delicate semblance of autumn 
hues. Flowers bloomed everywhere hum- 
bly in. the grass close to the soil, and on 
the flaunting sprays of shrubbery and 
vines, filling the air with fragrance as the 
light touched and expanded the petals. 
Wood-thrushes and other birds sang as 
melodiously and contentedly as if they 
had selected some breezy upland forest 
for their nesting-place, instead of a region 
which has become a synonym for gloom, 
horror and death. 

Lonely and uninhabited in its normal 
condition, this forbidding Wilderness had 
become peopled with thousands of men. 
The Army of the Potomac was penetrat- 
ing and seekiug to pass through it. Vig- 
ilant General Lee had observed the move- 
ment, and, with characteristic boldness 
and skill, ordered his troops from their 
strong intrenchments on Mine Run toward 
the Union flank. On this memorable morn- 
ing the van of his columns wakened from 
their brief repose but a short distance 
from the Federal bivouac. Both parties 
were unconscious of their nearness, for, 
with the exception of a few clearings, the 
dense growth restricted vision to a nar- 
row range. The Union forces were di- 
rected in their movements by the compass 
as if they were sailors on a fog-enshroud- 
ed sea; but they well knew that they were 
seeking their old antagonist, the Army 
of Northern Virginia, and that the stub- 
born tug of war might begin at any mo- 
ment. 

When Captain Nichol shook off the 
lethargy of a brief, troubled sleep, he 
found that the light did not banish his 
gloomy impressions. Those immediately 
around him were still slumbering, wrap- 
ped intheir blankets, Few sounds other 





than the voices of the awakening birds 
broke the silence. Aftera little thought 
he drew his note-book from his pocket, 
and wrote as follows: 

My DARLING HELEN : 


Iobey an impulse to write to you this 
morning. It is scarcely light enough to see 
as yet, but very soon we shall be on the 
move again, to meet we know not what— 
ceitainly heavy, desperate fighting. I do not 
know why Iam so sad. I have faced the pros- 
pect of battles many times before and have 
passed through them unharmed, but now I 
am depressed by an unusual foreboding. 
Naturally my thoughts turn to you. There 
was no formal engagement between us when 
I said those words (so hard to speak) of fare- 
well, nor have I sought to bind yon since. 
Every month has made more clear the uncer- 
tainty of life in my calling, and [ felt that I 
had no right to lay upon you any restraint 
other than that of your own feelings. If the 
worst happened you would be free as far as 
I was concerned, and few would know that 
we had told each other of our love. I wish 
to tell you of mine once more—not for the 
last time I hope, but I don’t know. I do 
love you with my whole heart and soul, and 
if I am to die in this horrible wilderness, 
whereso many of my comrades died a year 
ago, my last thoughts will be of you and of 
the love of God which your love has made 
more real to me. I love you too well to wish 
my death, should it occurr, to spoil your 
young life. I do not ask you to forget me— 
that would be worse than death—but I ask 
you to try to be happy and to make others 
happy as the years pass on. This bloody 
war will come to an end, will become a 
memory, and those who perish hope to be 
remembered; but I do not wish my memory 
to hang like acloud over the happy days of 
peace. I close, my darling, in hope, not 
fear—hope for you, hope for me whatever 
may happen today or on coming days of 
strife. It only remains for me to do my 
whole duty; I trust that you also will do 
yours, which may be even harder. Do not 
give way to despairing grief if I cannot 
come back to you in this world. Let your 
faith in God and hope of a future life in- 
spire and strengthen you in your battles, 
which may require more courage aud unself- 
ishness than mine. 

Yours, either in life or death, 

ALBERT NICHOL, 


He made another copy of this letter, 
put both in envelops and addressed them, 
then sought two men of his company 
who came from his native village. They 
were awake now and boiling their coffee. 
The officer and the privates had grown up 
as boys together, with little differences of 
social standing in the democratic town. 
When off duty there stillexisted much of 
the old familiarity and friendly converse; 
but when Captain Nichol gave an order 
his townsmen immediately became con- 
scious that they were separated from him 
by the iron wallof military discipline. 
This characteristic did not alienate his 
old associates. One of the men hit the 
truth fairly insaying: ‘‘When Cap speaks 
as Cap he’s as hard and sharp as a bay- 
onet-point, but when a feller is sick an’ 
worn out ’tweentimes you’d think your 
granny was codlin’ yer.” 

It was as friends and old neighbors 
that Nichol approached Sam and Jim 
Wetherby, two stalwart brothers who 
had enlisted in his company. ‘‘Boys,’ he 
said, ‘‘I have a favor to ask of you. The 
Lord only knows how the day will end 
for any of us. We will take our chances 
and do our duty as usual. I hope we may 
all boil coffee again to-night, but who 
knows? Here are twoletters. If Ishould 
fall and either or both of you come out 
all right, as I trust you will, please for- 
ward them. If lamwith you again to- 
night return them to me.” 

‘“‘Come, Cap,” said Jim, heartily, ‘‘the 
bullet isn’t molded that can harm you. 
You'll lead us into Richmond yet.” 

“It will not be from lack of good-will 
if 1 don’t. I like your spirit and I believe 
the army will get there this time whether 
I’m with it or not. DoaslIask. There is 
no harm in providing against what may 
happen. Make your breakfast quickly, 
for orders may come at any moment;” 
and he strode away to look after the gen- 
eral readiness of his men. 

The two brothers compared the address 
on the letters and laughed a little grimly. 
“Cap is a-providing, sure enough,” Sam 
Wetherby remarked. ‘‘They are both 


written to the pretty Helen Kemble that 








he used to make eyes at in the singing- 
school. * I guess he thinks that you might 
stop a bullet as well as himself, Jim.” 

‘*Tt’s clear he thinks your chances for 
taking in lead are just as good,” replied 
Jim. ‘“‘ But come, I’m one of them fel- 
lows that’s never hit till I am hit. One 
thing at a time, and now it’s breakfast.” 

“Well, I don’t want to charge un- 
der the lead of any other captain!” re- 
marked Sam, meditatively, sipping his 
coffee. ‘‘If that girl up yonder knows 
Cap’s worth she’ll cry her eyes out if any- 
thing happens to him.” 

A few moments later the birds fled to 
the closest cover, startled by innumerable 
bugles sounding the note of preparation. 
Soon the different corps, divisions and 
brigades were upon their prescribed lines 
of march. No movement could be made 
without revealing the close proximity of 
the enemy. Rifle reports from skirmish 
lines and reconnoitering parties speedily 
followed. A Confederate force was de- | 
veloped on the turnpike leading south- 
west from the old Wilderness Tavern and 
the fighting began. At about eight o’clock 
Grantand Meade came up and made their 
head-quarters beneath some pine trees near 
the tavern. General Grant could scarcely 
believe at first that Lee had left his strong 
intrenchments to give battle in a region 
little better than a jungle, but he soon had 
ample and awful proof of the fact. Prac- 
tically unseen by each other, the two 
armies grappled like giants in the dark. 
So thick were the trees and undergrowth 
that a soldier on a battle-line could rarely 
see a thousand men on either side of him, 
yet nearly two hundred thousand men 
matched their deadly strength that day. 
Hundreds fell, died and were hidden for- 
evermore from human eyes. 

Thinking to sweep away the rear guard 
of Lee’s retreating army, Grant ordered a 
strong advanceon the pike in the after- 
noon. Atfirst it was eminently success- 
ful, and if it had been followed up vigor- 
ously and steadily, as it undoubtedly 
would have been if the commander had 
known what was afterward revealed, it 
might have resulted in severe disaster to 
the Confederates. The enemy was pressed 
back rapidly and the advancing Union 
forces were filled with enthusiasm. Be- 
fore this early success culminated genuine 
sorrow saddened every visage in Nichol’s 
company. With his face toward the en- 
emy impetuously leading his men, he 
suddenly dropped his sword and fell 
senseless. Sam and Jim Witherby heard 
a shell shrieking toward them and saw it 
explode just over their beloved captain’s 
head. They rushed tohisside; blood was 
pouring over his face from a wound on the 
forehead which convinced them that he 
had been killed instantly by a fragment 
of the shell. . 

‘** Poor Cap, poor brave Cap!” ejaculated 
Sam. ‘‘Hedidn’t give us those letters 
for nothing.” 

‘*A bad job, an awful bad jobfor us 
all!” growled practical Jim. ‘‘ Here, take 
hold. We'll put him in that little dry 
ditch we just passed and bury him after 
the fight, if still on our pins. We can’t 
leave him here to be tramped on.” 

This they did, then hastily rejoined 
their company, which had swept on with 
the battle-line. Alas! the battle-line and 
others also were driven back with terrible 
slaughter before the day closed. Captain 
Nichol was left in the ditch where he 
had been placed and poor Sam Witherby 
lay on his back, staring with eyes that 
saw not at a shattered birds’-nest in the 
bushes above his head. The letter in his 
pocket moldered with him. 

Jim’s begrimed and impassive face dis- 
guised an aching heart as he boiled his 
coffeealone that night. Then, although 
wearied almost to exhaustion, he gave 
himself no rest until he had found what 
promised to be the safest means of for- 
warding the letter in his pocket. 





CHAPTER ITI. 





LOVE AT HOME. 

Long years before the war, happy chil- 
dren were growing in the village of Al- 
ton. They studied the history of wars 
much as they conned their lessons in ge- 
ography. Scenesof strife belonged to the 














past, or were enacted among people 
wholly unlike any who dwelt in their 
peaceful community. That Americans 
should ever fight each other was as un- 
dreamed of as that the minister should 
bave a pitched-battle in the street with his 


Sunday-school superintendent. They re- 


joiced mildly when, in their progress’ 


through the United States History, they 
came to pages descriptive of Indian wars 
and revolutionary struggles, since they 
found their lessons more easily remem- 
bered than the wordy disputes and little 
understood decisions of statesmen. The 
first skating on the pond was an event 
which far transcended in importance 
anything related between the green covy- 
ers of the old history book; while to Al- 
bert Nichol, the privilege of strapping 
skates on the feet of little Helen Kemble, 
and gliding away with her over the 
smooth ice wasa triumph unknown to 
any general. He wasthe son ofa plain 
farmer, and she the daughter of the vil- 
lage banker. Thus, even in childhood 
there was thrown around her the glamour 
of position and reputed wealth—advan- 
tages which have their value among the 
most democratic folk, although slight 
outward deference may be paid to their 
possessors. It was the charming little 
face itself, with its piquant smiles and 
still more piquant pouts, which won 
Albert’s boyish admiration. The fact 
that she was the banker’s daughter only 
fired his ambition to be and to do some- 
thing to make her proud of him. 

Hobart Martine, another boy of the vil- 
lage, shared all his schoolmate’s admira- 
tion for pretty Nellie, asshe was usually 
called. He had been lame from birth and 
could not skate. He could only shiver on 
the bank or stamp around to keep himself 
warm, while the athletic Albert and the 
graceful little girl passed and repassed, 
quite forgetting him. There was one 
thing he could do, and this pleasure he 
waited for till often numb with cold; he 
could draw the child on his sled to her 
home, which adjoined his own. 

When it came his turn to do this, and 
he limped manfully through the snow, 
tugging at the rope, his heart grew warm 
as wellas his chilled body. She was a 
rather imperious little belle with the 
other boys, but was usually gentle with 
him because he was lame and quiet, 
When she thanked him kindly and pleas- 
antly at her gate he was so happy that he 
could scarcely eat his supper. Then his 
mother would laugh and say: ‘* You've 
been with your little sweetheart.” He 
would flush but make no reply. 

How little did those children dream of 
war, even when studying their history 
lessons! Yet Albert Nichol now lay in 
the Wilderness jungle, shot through the 
head. He had done much to make his 
little playmate proud of him. The sturdy 
boy developed into a manly man. When 
he responded to his country’s call and 
raised a company among his old friends 
and neighbors, Helen Kemble exulted 
over him tearfully. She gave him the 
highest tribute within her power and 
dearest possession—her heart. She made 
every campaign with him, following him 
through the scenes he described with 
love's untiring solicitude, until at last 
the morning paper turned the May sun- 
shine into mockery and the songs of 
birds into dirges. Captain Nichol’s name 
was on the list of the killed. 

With something of the same jealousy 
developed and intensified, which he had 
experienced while watching Albert glide 
away on the ice with the child adored in 
his dumb, boyish way, Hobart had seen 
his old schoolmate depart for the front, 
Then his rival took the girl from him; 
now, he took her heart. Martine’s lame- 
ness kept him from being a soldier. 
Chilled, he again virtually stood on the 
bank, with a cold, dreary, hopeless feel- 
ing which he believed would benumb his 
life. He did net know, he was not sure 
that he had lost Helen beyond hope, un- 
til those lurid days when men on both 
sides were arming and drilling for mutual 
slaughter. She was always so kind to 
him and her tones so gentle when she 
spoke, that in love’s fond blindness he 
had dared to hope. He eventually learn- 
ed that she was only sorry for him. He 
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" did not, could not blame her, for he need- 
“ed but to glance at Nichol’s stalwart 
> form and recall the young soldier’s record 


- jn order to know thatit would be strange 


indeed if the girl had chosen otherwise. 
He would have been more than human 
ifthere had not been some bitterness in 
his heart; but he fought it down honest- 
ly, and. while pursuing his peaceful avo- 
cations, engaged in what he believed 
would be a life-long battle. He smiled at 
the girl across the garden fence and call- 
edout his cheery ‘‘Good-morning.” He 
was her frequent companion by the fire- 
side or on the piazza, according to the 
season, and he alone of the young men 

" was welcome; for she had little sympa- 
thy for those who remained at home 
without his excuse. He was so bravely 
her friend, keeping his great love so 
sternly repressed that she felt it only like 
a genial warmth in his tones and man- 
ner, and believed that he was becoming 
in truth what he seemed, a friend. 

On that terrible May morning he was 
out in the garden and heard her wild, de- 
spairing cry as sbe read the fatal words. 
He knew that a heavy battle had been be- 
gun, and was going down tothe gate for his 
paper which the newsboy had just left. 
There was no need of opening it forthe 
bitter cry he had heard made known to 
him the one item of intelligence compared 
to which all else, forthe time, became in- 
significant. Was it the devil that inspired 
agreat throb of hope in his heart? At 
any rate he thought it was, and ground 
his heel into the gravelas if the serpent’s 
head was beneath it, then limped to Mr. 
Kemble’s door. 

The old bankercame out to meet him, 
shaking his gray head and holding the 
paperin his trembling hand. ‘‘ Ah!” he 
groaned, ‘‘ I’ve feared it—I’ve feared it 
all along, but hoped that it would not be. 
You’ve seen Nichol’s name”— but he could 
not finish the sentence. 

“« No, I have seen nothing; I only heard 
Helen's cry. That told the whole stury.” 

* Yes. Well, her mother’s with her. 
Poor girl! poor girl! God grant it isn’t her 
death-blow, too. She has suffered too 
much under thislong strain of anxiety.” 

A generous resolve was forming in 
Martine’s mind, and he said earnestly: 
‘* We must tide her through this terrible 
shock. There may be some mistake, he 
may be only wounded. Do not let her 
give up hope absolutely. Ill drop every- 
thing and go to the battle-field at once. 
If the worst has in truth happened I can 
probably bring home his remains, and 
that would be a comfort toher. A news- 
paper report, made up hastily in the field, 
is not final. Let this hope break the cruel 
force of the blow, for itis hard to live 
without hope.” 

‘* Well, Hobart, you area friend. God 
bless and reward you! If nothing comes 
of it for poor Nichol, as I fear nothing 
will, your journey and effort will give a 
faint hope to Nellie and, as you say, break 
the force of the blow. I'll go and tell her.” 

Martine went into the parlor, which Hel- 
en had decorated with mementoes of her 
soldier lover. He was alone but a few 
moments before he heard hasty steps. 
Helen entered with hot, tearless eyes and 
an agonized, imploring expression. 

“What!” she cried; ‘is it true that 
you'll go?’ 

“Yes, Helen, immediately. I do not 
think there’s reason for despair.” 

“Oh, God bless you! friend, friend! 
Inever knew what the word meant be- 
fore. Oh, Hobart, no sister ever lavished 
love ona brother as I will love you if 
you bring back my Albert!” and in the 
impulse of her overwhelming gratitude 
she buried her face on his shoulder and 
sobbed aloud. Hope already brought the 
relief of tears. 

He stroked the bowed head gently, say- 
ing: ‘*God is my witness, Helen, that I 
will spare no pains, and shrink from no 
danger in trying to find Captain Nichol. 
Ihave known of many instances where 
the first reports of battles proved incor- 
rect ;’ and he led her to a chair. 

“It is asking too much of you,” she 
faltered. 

“You have asked nothing, Helen. I 
offered to go and Iam going. It isa little 
thing for me to do. You know that my 


lameness kept me only from joining Cap- 
tain Nichol’scompany. Now try tocontrol 
your natural feelings, like a brave girl, 
while I explain my plans as far as I have 
formed them.” 

‘* Yes, yes. Wait afew moments. Oh, 
this pain at my heart! I think it would 
have broken if you hadn’t come. I 
couldn’t breathe; I just felt as if sinking 
under a weight.” 

‘* Take courage, Helen. 
bert is a soldier.” 

‘Is, is. Oh, thanks for that little word ! 
You do not believe he is gone and lost to 
me ?” 

‘*T cannot believe it yet. We will not 
believe it. Now listen potently: for you 
will have your part to do.” 

‘* Yes, yes, if Ican only do something ! 
that would help meso much. Oh, if I 
could only go with you!” 

‘‘That would not be best or wise and 
might defeat my efforts. I must be free 
to go where you could not, to visit places 
unsafe for you. My first step must be to 
get letters to vur State Senator. Your 
father can write one and I'll get one or 
two others. The Senator will give me a 
letter to the Governor, who in turn will 
accredit me to the authorities at Washing- 
ton and the officer in command on tne bat- 
tle-field. You knowI will need passes. 
Those who go to the extreme front must be 
able to account for themselves. I will 
keep in telegraphic communication with 
you, and you may receive additional tid- 
ings which will aid me in my search— 
Mr. Kemble!” he concluded, calling her 
father from his perturbed pacing up and 
down the hall. 

** Ah!” said the banker, entering, ‘‘ this 
is a hundred-fold better than despairing, 
useless grief. I’ve heard the gist of what 
Hebart has said and approve of it. Now 
I'll call mother, so that we may all take 
courage and get a good grip on rs saif 

They all consulted together briefly, and, 
in the prospect of action, Helen was car- 
ried through the first dangerous crisis in 
her experience. 


[To be continued. | 
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BROWNIE. 
(A PORTRAIT OF A PET SQUIRREL.) 
BY THE LATE PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 








Our frisky furred Philosopher, 
There whirling in his cage, 

Was captured in a hollow log 
At quite a tender age; 

They knocked a tiny piece of skin 
From off his infant nose; 

He squeaked, and yet that organ, sure, 
Should not object to blows! 


IT tied a cord around his neck, 
Else he had striven to range, 
For baby brutes like usurers 
Are prone to dote on—“ change”: 
Within my pocket’s cosy folds 
He couched so close and sly; 
Indeed ’tis feared from earliest days 
He rather loved—to lie! 


I bought that cage for him. when grown, 
And set him safe therein; 

Since then, life’s business he pursues 
Begirt by lots of tin.* 

He swiftly turns his Capital, 
As mill-wheels ’round a mill, 

And should become a millionaire 
For all that zealous skill! 


Oh, how he likes his lodgings placed 
Beneath the windy trees; 

He’s fast, you see, and dearly loves 
To go—upon a breeze! 

And that he loves a shower as well 
His antic glee makes plain, 

For like some ardent monarchist 
He hails a glorious rain ! 


How queer to view him at his meals, 
’Tis then he looks his best; 

With every broken nut, he seems 
To crack a jovial jest! 

And never yet did alderman 
Above the raciest stew, 

On daintiest entrée, testify 
A more exquisite govt! 


In truth our Brownie cultivates 
His palate far too well, 

And in an eating line appe irs 
A self-important “swell.” 

Yes! like a patent vendor, he 
(A figure bold and bluff) 

Is clearly waxing more and more 
An incarnated puff ! 


We trust no evil gases rise 
To make his form so stout— 
Orelse, like ‘‘Bleak House”’ “‘Chancellor’s,”’ 
His life may soon flame out; 
Combustion of spontaneous sort 
Brings sudden, hot decease, 
To leave but one scorched fluff of fur, 
And one small spot of grease ! 








*His eage being of that metal. 


“LA MONTELAISE.” 
THE MOUNTAIN MAID. 








(FROM THE PROVENCAL OF MISTRAL, BOUCHES-DU- 
RHONE.]) 





TRANSLATED BY H. D. JENKINS. 


IL 
ONCE upon a time, at Monteux, which 
is the natal place of the good Saint Gens, 
and also of Saboly, the poet of Christmas 
time, there lived a pretty little blonde 
maiden, with hair as bright as gold. 
They called her Rose. She was the 
daughter of the keeper of the café. And 
as she was well mannered, and sang like 
an angel, the good curé of the parish put 
her at the head of the choir in the little 
country church. For the feast of Saint 
Gens, the great holiday of the year at 
Monteux, the father of little Rose had 
hired a singer to add to the attractions 
of his café. The singer, who was young, 
straightway falls in love with the pretty 
face of the café-keeper’s daughter; and in 
good faith the blonde maiden lost her 
heart as soon to the stranger from the 
city. And thereupon the two precious 
children, without more ado, are married. 
The little Rosette becomes Mme. Bordas. 

Adieux, Monteux! Quickly they are 
off. Ah! but it wascharming! Free as 
the air, fresh as the mountain springs, 
they had nothing to do but to love each 
other and to sing for daily bread. 

The tirst festival upon which Rosette 
sang was the feast day of Sainte-Agathe, 
the patroness of the Mailanaise. I re- 
member it all as wellas though it were 
yesterday. It was at the Café-de-la- 
Place. The great room was as full as an 
egg. Rosette, with no more fear thana 
Bobolink has when it perches on a wil- 
low, stood straight up at the end of the 
room, in alittle alcove. Her bright gold- 
en hair féll about her shoulders and over 
her pretty bare arms; and at her feet her 
husband sat playing tue accompaniment 
upon his guitar. 

Ah, but there was an uproar when she 
ceased. They were all fellow-countrymen 
of hers. The good people of Craveson, 
Saint-Remy, Eyrague and of Mailanaise 
were allthere. You did not hear one 
crusty critic among them all. There was 
only one verdict: ‘‘ Isn’t she lovely, isn’t 
she gentle; and how she sings! She is not 
from far; she is from Monteux, you 
know.” 

And in truth Rosette did not sing of 
vulgar themes. She sung of her native 
land, of her country’s flag; of battle, of 
liberty, of glory—with a passion, an ar- 
dor, a fire which made the breasts of 
men to expand with emotion; and when 
she had finished the last song she cried, 
carried away by the enthusiasm of her 
own nature, ‘‘ Vive Saint Gens?” 

You would have thought the café must 
be wrecked by the applause that followed. 
Rosette descended from her place and 
made, triumphantly, the round of the 
tables; and the big coppers rained down 
joyously into her little basket. 
and grateful as though she had received 
100,000 francs, she ran back and poured 
her sous into her husband’s guitar, say 
ing: ‘‘ Take them; see! if this holds ou 
we will soon be rich.” 


Il. 
When Mme. Bordas had made the eir- 
cuit of the towns in the vicinity of her 
Provengal home, the desire to try the 
larger cities took possession of her heart. 
And there, asin the village, La Monte- 
laise carried everything before her. She 
sung the Polish national anthem, a flag 
in her hand; and she threw so much of 
her soul into her patriotic cries that she 
made her hearers tremble with excite- 
ment. In Avignon, Cette, Toulouse, 
Bordeaux it was all the same. Every- 
where the common people adored the 
pretty singer. And then she said to her- 
self, ‘‘ Paris next.” ‘ 
Straightway she is in the capital. 





It is 


singers. But here, even more than else- 
where, she becomes the popular idol. The 
crowds upon the Boulevards fairly wor- 
ship the fair, fresh face and the clear, in- 
spiring veice. It was during the last 
days of the Emperor; ‘the chestnut 





smoked in the pan,” and Mme. Bordas 








Smiling }- 


Paris that makes or breaks the fortune of 


sung “The Marseillaise.” Never before 
had she flung out that hymn with such 
enthusiasm, with equal frenzy. The 
workmen, the paviers from the streets 
believed themselves to see a vision, a re- 
splendent vision of Liberty incarnate; 
and Tony Révillon said, in one of the 
daily journals: 


“She comes to us from her mountains, 
Where blows the breath oi the sea; 
She knew as a child the spirit 
That fills the breast of the free. 


* Beauty and grace immortal 
Thou dost the soul enchain; 
Eager to follow thy gesture, 
We spurn the altars of gain. 


** March at the head of our columns, 
We follow wherever you go; 
For every man is our brother, 
And every tyrant our foe.” 


it. 


‘*At the head of our columns”! alas, 
those columns were too soon in motion. 
It all came sooner than singer or poet 
dreamed. The war—the defeat—the 
siege—event upon event, blow upon blow; 
and last of all the Commune, with its 
train of devils following. The foolish 
girl from Provence, whirled as a bird in 
the tempest, drunk by the furor, the rush 
of passions, the popularity of her songs— 
sung everywhere ‘‘La Marianne,” the 
last outcry of the popular heart. She 
would have sung in the floods of the del- 
uge; Letter still, in the tempest of fire. 

One day the surge of the revolution 
caught her in the street and carried her, 
as a leaf is tossed of the billow, into the 
very palace of the Tuilleries. The popu- 
lace poured in to give itself a carouse in 
the magnificent salons. Arms black with 
powder picked up ‘‘ Marianne”—for to 
the insurgents Mme. Bordas was the very 
incarnation of Marianne, the spirit of the 
Commune, and placed her upon the im- 
perial throne under the red hangings of 
the empire. 

‘* Sing to us,” shouted the crowd—“‘sing 
to us the last song which these doomed 
walls shall ever hear;” and the little Pro- 
vencal, twisting a red eap about her 
blonde tresses, broke out in the fierce 
strains of ‘* La Canuille,” re 

A mighty cry followed the last refram : 
** Vive la Republique! ”—Only one voice, 
lost somwherein the crowd, answered in 
Provengal dialect : ‘‘ Vive Saint Gens ?” 

Suddenly La Montelaise was as one be- 
fore whose vision rises a thick mist. In 
her blue eyes two tears glistencd, and her 
cheeks grew white as death. 

‘* Open the windows, give her air,” cried 
some one seeing that the blood ceased to 
flow from the heart. Ah, poor Rosette, 
it is not lack of air that disturbs thee; it 
is the the vision of Saint Gens in the 
mountains; it is the innocent joy of fes- 
tivities among the vineyards of Provence; 
it is all this which some unknown voice 
has chanced to call up from memory to 
overpower the present. 

Meanwhile the multitude, decking itself 
with the draperies of the imperial throne, 
surges through the yawning doors of the 
palace. Round the doomed city the roar 
of the cannon grows more loud and omi- 
nous; there are discordant cries in the 
somber streets; afar off one hears the 
thunder of the approaching batteries; an 
odor asof petroleum fills the throat and 
chokes the breath; and now high toward 
the clouds roll the smoke and flame which 
burst from every window, casement, and 
door of the Tuilleries. 

Poor child-singer from the happy fields 
of Provence—thy voice is hushed; thy 
face is no longer seen upon crowded bou- 
levard; and no bird sings above thy grave. 
That hour upon the throne of empire was 
thy last ! 

FREEPORT, ILL. 


> 
- 





“Very deep regret {has {been caused in 
Edinburgh,” says London Truth, ‘‘ by the 
fearfully sudden death of Dr. Dickson, the 
well-known Professor of Botany, who died 
while engaged in curling on the ice at Har- 
tree, his place in Peebleshire. Professor 
Dickson, who was only fifty-two, had held 
the chair of Botany for nearly nine years, 
and he was also Regius Keeper of the beau- 
tiful Botanical Gardens, which are one of 





the great sights of the city. 
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THE STORY OF THE SUN OAK. 
BY AGNES POWER. 








ONCE upon a time there was a little 
swineherd, named Med. He lived with 
his uncle Gurth in a hovel by the sea. 
His uncle was very poor and got his living 
by fishing. He used to go out in a boat 
called a coracle, and trade the ‘fish he 
caught to his neighbors for meat and bar- 
ley-bread. Sometimes it was too rough 
for him to go, or sometimes he came back 
empty-handed; then if there was any- 
thing to eat in the house he would eat it, 
and his nephew had to go hungry; if 
there was nothing it was worse, for he 
spent his rage in beating Med. 

Med’s life was an unhappy one. He 
had to keep the pigs of a rich farmer who 
lived near. There were a great many 
pigs, more than a hundred, and he had to 
drive them into the woods every morning 
and stay with them while they grazed on 
the acorns and beech nuts, and at night 
drive them back into their pound. 

He was happy enough with his pigs, for 
he knew them all and loved them, and 
they loved him, and if he might have been 
always with them it would have been all 
right; but at night, when he got home, if 
things had gone wrong with his uncle, he 
would vent his anger on Med, and per- 
haps beat him or kick him, and he was 
oftentimes very hungry when he had 
nothing to eat but a bit of black bread; 
so that-he was glad to eat the berries he 
found in the woods, and sometimes even 
the acorns, like his charges. The farmer 
used to give him food for wages, but his 
uncle took it nearly all. 

And the farmer was as bad, or even 
worse than Gurth. If any of the pigs 
were missing he would belabor poor Med, 
and it is very hard work to keep a hun- 
dred pigs together, I can tell you. 

One day as Med was about to drive the 
pigs home, he found there were three 
missing; he hunted and he called for 
them, but allin vain. Then he got terri- 
bly frightened, for he thought of the 
farmer and his uncle, and he counted the 
drove over and over again, in hopes that 
he had made a mistake; but no, they were 
not there. Then he sat down on the 
ground and began to cry, for he was cold 
and hungry and very miserable, and he 
knew how dreadfully they would beat 
him if he went back without them—per- 
haps even kill him. 

Then he felt something damp and cold 
against his cheek. It was his favorite 
porker, Scrub, who was rubbing his snout 
against his face. Then Med put his arms 
around Scrub’s neck and cried as if his 
heart would break. Poor little boy! he 
had no one to love him buta pig! By 
this time it was quite dark. He was 
afraid they would be coming to look for 
him, so— 

**Good-by, Scrub, 'm going away,” he 
said, kissing its nose. ‘*Good-by, Rub. 
Good-by, Dub. Good-by, all of you;” and 
he took to his heels and ran off in the op- 
posite direction to his home. 

He ran as far and as fast as he could 
through the wood, and he never stopped 
tothink of the wolves which he knew 
lived in the thick parts, or if he did he 
concluded that wolves could not be worse 
than farmers and uncles. At last when 
he was too tired to run any more he crept 
into a hollow tree, whose trunk was filled 
with drifted leaves (for it was late au- 
tumn), then he heard a sort of trotting 
sound approaching him, and there stood 
Scrub! faithful Scrub, who had followed 
him all the way! 

The pig got inside the tree, too, and 
they curled up together and raked the 
leaves over them and slept very soundly, 

This next morning, as soon as it began 
to grow light, Med and Scrub started off 
on their travels, and they went further 
and further away from the sea to a part 
of the wood where they had neither of 
them been before. There were a few 
blackberries still on the brambles, and 
crabs and hazel-nuts and pig-nuts, and 
these are what the two lived on, only 
Scrub had rare feasts of acorns as well, 
so he was all right; but poor Med was 
getting every day thinner and thinner, 
his legs were very tired, and when he lay 
down at night, sharp pains went shocting 





through his body, and if it had not been 
for Scrub, I think his courage would have 
failed him, and he would have died. But 
the pig kept frisking on before him, wag- 
ging his curly tail, and encouraging him 
in every way that a pig could. 

At last one day they heard the sound of 
drums and pipes, and the noise of people 
passing to and fro, and they came toa 
long grass lane which ran straight and 
smooth between two groves of trees, and 
at the end of the lane was a large oak. 

The branches of the oak were nearly 
bare, for the wind had swept away the 
withered leaves; but high up in the tree 
grew a green bush, with pearly berries on 
it, such as Med had never seen before. 
And there were a great number of people 
standing round on either hand, and the 
noise of the drums grew nearer and 
nearer and some one shouted out: ‘“‘ The 
King! the King!” 

Then Med saw a tall man with a lady 
by his side and the lady was leading a 
little girl by the hand, the most lovely 
little girl you can imagine, with long 
golden hair and bright blue eyes, and all 
the people cheered them and made way be- 
fore them; and there was a throne oppo- 
site the great oak, andthe handsome man 
and the beautiful lady sat on it, and the 
little girl sat by her mother’s side. And 
when Med saw the lady stroke the child’s 
hair and hold her hand it made him feel 
very sad, for no one had ever touched 
his hair except to pull it; to be sure it 
was not nice and “‘ strokey” like hers, his 
was black and very thick, and hung in 
tangled curls on his shoulders, and the 
curls were full of bits of moss and dried 
fern, and his face and hands were brown 
with the sun and winds and very dirty, 
so that between Scrub and his master there 
was not much to choose in the way of 
complexion. 

Then the drums began to beat again, 
and way down at the other end of the ave- 
nue Med saw some figures. As they 
drew nearer he could see they were men 
and women clothed in white garments 
with wreaths upon their heads, and in 
front of them walked an old man witha 
long beard. 

This was the Chief Priest of the Druids, 
though Med did not know that then. 

In his hand he carried a golden sickle, 
and all the people stood around the oak, 
and the Druids sang long hymns and the 
old Druid said some prayers, and then 
mounted up into the oak tree and cut the 
mistletoe with his golden reaping-hook 
and gave it to a young Druidess who 
stood below. 

All this time Med had kept drawing a 
little nearer the tree, because he was so 
interested; but no one noticed him till 
Flur, the little princess, caught sight of 
him. 

‘**Oh, mother !” she cried; “‘ look at that 
funny boy with a pig!” 

Then everybody’s eyes were turned on 
Med, who stood blushing for shame, and 
some of the folks began to hustle him 
about and tried to drive him away; but 
the princess ran down the steps of the 
throne and took him by the hand. 

‘* Where did you come from, little boy?” 
she asked. 

Then Med looked at her, and did not 
feel afraid, but told her all he knew 
about himself, and Flur begged her father 
to take pity on him. 

‘*For I am sure he must he nice, or his 
pig would not love him so,” she said. 

Now Flur was an only child, and gen- 
erally got what she asked for, so when 
she begged her father to be good to Med, 
he smiled and beckoned one of his serv- 
ants and told him to take the boy and 
see if he could find a home for him. 
There was a great feast going on, and the 
servant put Med at one of the tables where 
he had as much as ever he could eat, and 
after thesupper the King’s swineherd said 
he wanted a boy to help him, and as Med 
seemed to understand pigs he couldn't 
do better than go along with him. Now 
the swineherd had a wife, but no chil- 
dren, and he took Med home to live with 
him, and by and by the wife grew very 
fond of Med, because he was such a dear 
little fellow and because he wasso useful 
to her; he would chop her wood and draw 
her water before he went off in the morn- 





ing, and in the evening he would help 
her with the flax she had tospin. In re- 
turn she tried to teach him better ways. 
She taught him how to wash his face and 
comb his hair, and she made him a little 
sheepskin tunic and sandals for his feet. 

His uncle Gurth and the cruel farmer 
thought Med was dead, that he had per- 
haps been eaten by wolves, but they did 
not much mind, though the farmer re- 
gretted his four lost pigs, for the other 
three never went back, and Scrub lived 
with the King’s pigs and was happy. 

Med stayed with the swineherd for two 
years, till he was thirteen, and a big, 
strong boy. 

One day he climbed into the branches 
of a beech tree, to watch his pigs who 
were feeding below, when two men came 
and sat down under the tree. Med knew 
who they were. One was Moldo, the 
King’s musician, and the other was Ced, 
one of the Druids. They began to talk 
very earnestly, and fancy Med’s horror 
when he heard them plotting against the 
King; it seemed from what they said that 
they meant to murder him and the Chief 
Priest so that Moldo (who was the King’s 
cousin) might be king, and Ced chief 
Druid. 

This was the way they were going to 
do it: in three days there was to bea 
grand festival, to which all the people 
were invited. Ced had got some very 
deadly poison, and had bribed the cup- 
bearer to mix it in the King’s mead, so 
that he would fall dead directly after 
drinking it; but it was so subtle and secret, 
a poison that no one would be able to say 
what he had died of, then in the confusion 
that would follow Ced was to call out 
‘* Long live King Moldo.” 

Med was very much troubled in his 
mind about what he had heard; he dared 
not tell any one what he had heard, for 
who would believe a poor little swine- 
herd’s word against two such grand men? 
They would only laugh and find some 
way of carrying out their purpose all the 
same. So he determined to watch and 
see if he could not prevent this wicked 
plan. 

Early on the morning of the festival he 
took Scrub and crept with him under the 
table, up at the raised end where the King 
was to sit; he kept very quiet so that no 
one noticed him, and by and by all the 
grand folks began to arrive, and last of 
ali the King. 

You may imagine how poor little Med’s 
heart beat, and how anxiously he listened 
to every word that was spoken. At last 
the King called out for something to 
drink. 

Med peeped out cautiously, and he saw 
the cup-bearer fill a golden goblet full of 
sparkling mead, and then turn his back a 
minute. Every one was too busy eating 
and drinking and talking to notice him 
shake something into the cup; but Med 
saw, and he knew that he was mixing the 
deadly draught. 

Just as the man approached the King 
with the brimming goblet Med pinched 
Scrub’s tail as hard as ever he could, and 
with a wild yell the pig bolted from beneath 
the table, rushed between the cup-bearer’s 
legs, and sent the goblet flying out of his 
hand; the mead was spilt all over the 
King’s robe, and on to the crimson table- 
cloth, and wherever it fell it left crimson 
patches and stains. Then Med came out, 
and said to the King, who was looking 
very angry: 

** Please, your Majesty, I did it on pur- 
pose, because it was poisoned.” 

They gave a few drops that were left in 
the cup to a little dog, and it died di- 
rectly. Then the cup-bearer got so fright- 
ened that he fell on his knees and con- 
fessed everything. How Moldo and Ced 
had given him the poison and bribed him 
to put it in the mead. 

So then those wicked men were put to 
death,and the King was so pleased with 
Med that he took him away from the 
swineherd and gave him fine clothes and 
made him one of the Queen’s pages, so 
that he was always about with the Prin- 
cess Flur, who had been his first friend, 
and who was to play with him now. 

One day a dreadful sorrow came on 
the land, for the princess fell sick; no 
one knew what was the matter with her, 
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but she grew pale and thin and too weak 
to walk or do anything but lie still on 


her couch of deer-skins and stare out . 


with large wistful eyes. 

The doctors in those days were not 
very clever; they used to think they could 
cure people by spells and enchantments, 
Some of the old men and women knew 
how to make decoctions from herbs which 
really possessed healing qualities, but these 
people were few and far between. Anyhow 
the magicians and the herbalists failed 
alike to doany good to Princess Flur, and 
at lasteven her mother knew that she 
must die. 

You must remember that Flur was 
Med’s first friend at court, and he had al- 
ways loved and been grateful toher for 
her goodness tohim, and it distressed him 
dreadfully when she was ill. He used to 
gather her the prettiest flowers’and the 
greenest ferns and take them to her, and 
he used to catch butterflies and birds for 
her, and sit by her and tell her all that 
he could think of to amuse her, and at 
last she got so that she did not care for 
any one but him to be near her, and used 
to love to listen to his stories about the 
old sad time when he lived with his uncle 
and the wonderful sagacity of his pigs, 
especially Scrub, who was getting quite 
ancient now, and in whose tail several 
gray hairs were beginning to show. 

When Med was not with the princess 
he used to sit by himself and wonder 
what he could do to help her and make 
her better in any way. One day when he 
was sitting quietly in acorner he heard 
twoof the Queen’s ladies talking, and 
one said to the other: 

* Alas! there is no help for it. She 
must die. The gods are angry and will 
have a victim.” 

Med pondered over these words a great 
deal, till at last a thought came into his 
head, and he made aresolution. 

Early next morning he sought the 
chief Druid. When he was only a poor 
swineherd it would have been useless 
for him to try to speak tosuch a great 
man, but now thatjhe was the King’s and 
Queen’s favorite, and the playfellow of 
Flur, it was not difficult. ‘‘Oh, Sir!” he 
cried, flinging himself on his knees before 
the priest: ‘‘ the gods areangry and de- 
mand a victim; take me to offer them in- 
stead of Princses Flur.” 

At first the Druid did not understand. 
But by and by he saw what Med meant. 
Then he called together all his brother 
Druids and they held a grand Council. 
Some were pleased at the idea and some 
opposed it, but the chief Druid said: 

‘** Because he gives himself so willingly 
the gods must needs be pleased, and even 
if it fail, what is his life compared to hers 
that we should hesitate to take the one to 
save the other ?” 

So at last it was settled, and 
they all went in solemn procession to 
the King and told him that it had been de- 
cided to offer sacrifice, and that a victim 
had come forward who was willing to lay 
down his life for the princess. 

Atfirst the Kingwas very angry, the 
Queen cried, because they both loved Med ; 
but the priests talked and talked to them 
till they persuaded them it was the right, 
the only thing to do. 

No one told Flur what was going to 
happen, and indeed she was far too ill 
to have understood. 

The morning came on which Med was 
to die, and the poor boy thought, as he 
looked out from the hut where they kept 
him (always closely guarded now for fear 
he should change his mind and runaway), 
that he had never seen the world look so 
beautiful. The trees were out in full, 
fresh leaf, and the sun came dazzhng 
through the branches and fell in little 
patches of flickering light upon the mossy 
ground. From every bush the birds 
poured forth their song, and all the air 
was full of the soft hum of insects and 
the droning of the wild bees. Two sul- 
phur-colored butterflies were chasing 
each other from flower to flower, dodg- 
ing and dancing in the sunbeams. 

‘‘T shall never catch butterflies again,” 
thought Med. ‘‘ Never mind, though, 
she will, and that is better; and if they 
bury me where I asked them to, right 
the middle of the grass walk, she will run 
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across My grave sometimes, and perhaps 
Ishall feel her feet pattering above my 
head.” 

You see he was sorry he was going to 
die, but glad that he was going to die for 
her. 

Then canie the time for the ceremony; 
it was an imposing affair, this long array 
ef white-robed Druids and Druidesses, 
¢hanting as they moved toward the altar 
of gray stone, which had been built be- 
neath the great oak, where Med and Flur 
first met. The people thronged on either 
hand to see the procession as they had 
done on the day of Med’s arrival; but now 
it was headed by the poor little fellow 
himself. 

In front of the Druidesses, in front of 
the gray-bearded priests, one of whom 
carried the sacrificial knife, marched the 
victim, with firm step and head erect— 
no feat of him faltefing dr turning back. 
And the womén in the crowd pull their 
6wn children closer to them, and wipe the 
tears from their eyes. 

The pile of stones is reached at last. 
Pushing the hand which would have 
helped him, the boy climbs unaided to 
his place upon the altar; the cruel knife 
is raised, another moment to be buried in 
his bare breast, when a great shout is 
heard, a clear shrill voice cries stop, and 
u small white figtire springs beside the 
lirieeling Med. It is Flur, the princess. 
Her arms are round him, her long fair 
hair mingles with his dark locks. The 
priest dare not strike for fear of hurting 
her for whose sake the victim is to die. 

But he did not die. He lived to grow 
up and marry the Princess Flur, and how 
it all happened was written down in the 
wonderful book, 

All the world had gone to see Med 
killed; only an old nurse was left with 

Flur. Now it was very hot, and she was 
very fat and went to sleep. As soon as 
she was snoring, up popped a queer little 
wriggling thing on to Flur’s bed. It was 
the King of the Dits himself, who had 
been all the way to Italy to get the juice 
of a certain plant, and who had only just 
got back with it. He was very shriveled 
and brown, and he wore acrown that had 
been given him by the King of the Pixies, 
made like the cup of an acorn and very 
beautifully jeweled. He just squeezed 
some of the juice of his plant into Flur’s 
mouth (which was open), and she sat up 
in bed, rubbing her eyes and feeling as if 
she had just awoke. Another drop, and 
she was quite strong and well. 

Then an elf, whom the Dit had brought 
along with him, told her that was go- 
ing on, and that if she wanted to save 
Med she’d got to be quick; so out of bed 
she jumped,just as she was, in her night- 
gown, and ran as hard as she could run 
to the oak grove, and that she got there 
in time we all of us know. 

Alt the Druids said it wasa miracle, and 
that the gods had spared his life and 
Fiur’s, because he had offered his own so 
willingly, so after all it came to the same 
thing as if he had died and saved her, only 
both Flur and Med thought it was ever 
so much nicer the other way. 

And years after, on the day that Flur 
and Med were married, they planted a 
tree on the place where the altar had 
stood, and they called it ‘‘The Sun Oak,” 
because the sun was the emblem of joy 
and happiness, and because they had 
never had anything but joy and happi- 
ness since the day they had knelt side by 
side on the gray stones. 

And the tree flourished and its branches 
grew out and round it so that long after, 
when Flur and Med were forgotten, the 
name remained to it, and when the peas- 
ant children asked why it was called 
“The Sun Oak,” their fathers would tell 
them because it was so strong, and be- 
cause its branches spread out from it like 
rays. 

ST. GERMAINE-EN-LAYE, FRANCE. 

Seedy Individual: ‘‘Can I get a posi- 
tion as canvasser for that new book you in- 
tend putting out on subscription?” Pub- 
lisher: ‘Do you know anything about the 
book?” Seedy Individual: ** Yes, I’m the 
author; and I thought, if I could get a posi- 
tion as canvasser, I might be ableto make a 
little money out of the book.” —Life. 





PUBZLEDOM. 


Communteations for this department should Be ad- 
dressed * Puazles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 


INSERTED WORDS. 


1. Ac—n. Insert a small rope and a 
goddess and niake a musical instrument. 








3. B—-r. Insert a girl’s name and make 
a standard, 

6. B——e. Insert a wagon track and make 
a beast. 

4. H—~i. Insert a possessive pronoun 


and make a nymph of the Mohammedan 
paradise, 

5. H——y. Insert a kitchen utensil, a 
fowl, you and me, and make a geometrical 
line. 

6. G——l. Insert a prayer to the Virgin 
and have something used in parliamentary 
debate. 

7. G—zg. Insert the cause of the death 
of a noted quéeri and a preposition arid ha¥e 
a difficulty df breathiiig. 

8. L——et. Insert ‘‘entertainment for 
man and beast’”’ and have a sweet singer. 

9. In——es. Insert the strongest form of 
masonry and have the borders of a country. 

10. C—~s. Insert a word synonymous 
with before and havea goddess, 

11. M——e. Insert part of the face and an 
edible and have a portion of time. 

12. A——ne. Insert no one and have a wild 
flower. . 

13. C——e. Insért part of the earth’s sur- 
face,a Latin verb and an English preposi- 
tion and have something secret. 

14. T——t. Insert a personal pronoun, an 
English and a Latin preposition, a small 
instrument of great power and a cane and 
have an invaluable friend. ee 

NUMERICAL PUZZLE.—Selected. 

I am composed of 19 letters. 

My 4, 5, 14, 9, 6, what all “‘ young fol - 
love to do. 

My 2,17, 18, 19, passes us ‘tibia liad 
times every day: 

My 16, 10, 11, 9, 2, we see but 4 dozen 
times in a year. 

My 4, 5, 8, 7, 3, 9, 17, 11, none care to see at 
all. 

My 3,9, 10, 13, is the name ofa noted 
English college. 

My 10, 18, 15, 16, 17, 1, 2, 8, 
children love dearly. 

My 16, 10,6,2, is very troublesome to house- 
keepers, 

My 9, 2, 12, 4. 1, 7, 8, is not profitable upon 
the farm. 

My 16, 12, 
to us all, 

My 19; 14,12, 11, is what farmers love in 
spring-time. 

My 4, 7, 8, 6, 1, is what nobody loves at 
any time. 

My 16, 12, 4, 9, 7, 3, 1, 
holiday emblem. 

My 15, 2, 12, 13, 8, is the name of a notable 
river in Europe. 

My 4, 18, 16, 11, 3, 19, isa noted champion 

of mh Fighte. ag 





19, all good 


13, 18, 9, 6,4, are very precious 


10, 6, is an honored 
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My 14, 19, 16, 10, 18, 15, if What aticietit 
Warriors favoréd in thé field. . 

My 15; 6, 16; 17, 19, 4, 8; ndne But the wicked 
experience. 

My 19, 16, 4,3, 9, 15, 6, 8, is a beautiful 
gardén ornament: 

My 11, 17, 9, 12, 10, 18, 4, are found in most 
young people’s minds. 

My 14, 11, 1, 7, 5, 19, 4, crown a deer. 

My 4, 2, 14, 15, 5, would be a disagreeable 
companion in the surf of Newport. 

My whole is the title of a quaint story 
in verse, by one of our prominent living 
poets. B. F. 

DIFFICULT RHOMBOID. 


eee ReHEHeE 
ee RH HH 
ee eRe 
Fee SE 
HHRRHREHRH 


*%*kRRHRE HE 

Atross: 1, Altar’; 2, phantom: 8, hating 
spirit or mettle; 4, eagle-stone; 5, capable of 
being cut; 6, works raised in the middle of 
ditches; 7, an Italian silver coin. 

Down: 1, A consonant; 2, a man; 3, the 
border of a thing; 4, a rational conception; 
5, business promises; 6, puffs up; 7, to 
beseech ; 8, to irritate; 9, devils (Scot); 10, 
the track of a deer; 11, abbreviation of 
enough; 12, therefore; 13, a consonant. 


8. P. G. 
UNITED DIAMONDs. 
* a 
0*0 0*0 
xk KK * oO*x 00 
o*0 seek RK Ke 
« 00*00 
0*0 


Left-hand Dia +e 1. 
a boy’s plaything; 
name; 4, a smal 
consonant. 

Right-hand Diamond: 1. A consonant; 2, 
a small point in writing; 3. without him, 
where would be Robinson Criisoe? 4, a sur- 
namie: 5, dvimials resembliiig frogs; 6, ex- 
erance: 7, a consonant; 

he central letters of the two Soegte 
form the name of a remarkable boy. 


A consonant; 
a foreign Christian 
Bi. F.. fastening; 5, a 


CHARADE, 


My whole a noted chieftain, 

Famous in Scotia’s song; 

My first, they say, sometimes prevents 
A child from doing wrong. 

My next, a single letter 

To bind my first and third; 

And third the cattle will rejoice 
When wintry storms are heard; 

My fourth and last, a color 

Quite somber, on my word, 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 9th. 


BURIED COMPOUNDS. 

i, Grand-mother; 2, snow-drop; 3, boat- 

swain; 4, ee 5, waistcoat; 6. war- 

rant; 7, ear-ring; 8, fur-row; 9, hand-cuff; 

10, friend-ship; ll, goose: berry; 12, gad-fly; 
13, pill-age; 14, mat-trass 


INSERTED WORDS. 


pi-n; 14, c-lean-lines-s; 15, n-arrow-s; 
o-pen-eye-d 


16; 


CENTRAL LETTER PUZZLE: 
PoPiP 
EiPmi 
TePuP 


EoPmE 
RaPaR 
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- INTERESTS YOU. 


THE “ROCHESTER Lae 1) EPYER NEEDS 
aN VER BREA CHIMNEYS. 
SRF AFE. "2 a RE, STEADY 
LIGHT of 65 Candie Power. This is no boast, 
as we guarantee every lamp. Made in cheap and 
elegant styles, both stand and oe eed 
mammoth size, 300 CANDLE 
(entirely new) the best lamp made for lighting 
Churches. Halls, Stores, Factories.etc, 
Send for Circular 


S Menutectired by 
EDW. MILLER & 8O., 10 & 12 Gollege Place, N. ¥ 





other wringers, and costs 
but little more, 


EMPIRE Fie Giothes 


WARRANTED. Solid a Rubber ber Rolle. 
= wanted pase ‘Empire Go.. ata 
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SPECIAL 


MONARCH SHIRTS 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS 


Break ast Cocos 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, ftom which the etress of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
tines the strength of Cocoa mized 
with Statch, Arfowfoot or Sugar, 
atid is therefore far more econotti- 
cal, costing less than one céiit @ 
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well as for persons in health. 
Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN INK! 
Send 25 cts for a bottle of 
WALPOLE INE POWDERS 


BLACK : RED | VIOLET | GREEN 


which will make several quarts of the best ink. Will 
not corrode the pen. Namecolor. Circular giving f 
inf mn free on application. 


Walpole Dye & Chemical Works, 44 Oliver St., Boston, 






























































































BINDERS 





1, Deail-y; 2, j-am-b; 38, s-tone-war-e; 4, 
w-ease-l; 5, t-our-is-t; 6, p-ape-r; 7, tri- 
fle-r; 8, ‘fear-full-y ; 9, c-rave-n; 10, t-anne-r; 





jt f-rag-ment ; 12, ‘f-ire-ma- -n; 18, f-ire- 
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770 Broadway, cor. 9th, Street, New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHS IN EVERY STYLE AT MODERATE PRICES. IMPERIALS #6 PER DOJ. 





DUPLICATES, $3 PER DOL. 


Mr. Fredricks attends personally to the sittings, and guarantees perfect satisfaction. 
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The Independent for 1888. 


We have concluded arrangements whereby we shall publish during 
the year articles on 


Religious and Theological Subjects, 


By Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New York. 

F. D. Huntineton, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Central New York. 

5. S. HArRIs, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Michigan. 

R. S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., of Boston. 

Joun F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Methodist Episcopal Church. 
W. R. HuntinerTon, D.D., of Grace Church, New York. 

Wo. M. TAYLor, D.D., LL. D.,of Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 
A. J. GoRDON, D.D., of Boston, Mass. 

A. CLEVELAND Coxe, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Western New York. 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., of Brooklyn. 

J. N. GALLEHER, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Louisana. 

CHARLES J. LITTLE, D.D., of Syracuse University. 

HOWARD Crosby, D.D., of New York. 

W.S. RAINSFORD, D.D., of St. George’s Church, New York. 

Joun H. VINCENT, D.D., Plainfield, N. J. 

HowAaArp OscGoop, D.D., of Rochester Theological Seminary. 
GEORGE LEON WALKER, D.D., of Hartford. 

EDWARD P. Goopwiy, D.D., of Chicago. 

PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., of New York. 

J. M. Buck.ey, D.D., editor of The Christian Adwocate. 

M. VALENTINE, D.D., of the Gettysburg Theological Seminary. 
The REv. W. KIRKUS, of Baltimore, and others. 


We will publish articles by the most eminent writersin the domain otf 


Sociology, Political Economy and Politics. 


Pror. WILLIAM G. SUMNER, of Yale University, will write a monthly article on cur- 
rent social topics. 

JOHN BASCOM, LL.D., of Williamston, Mass., will furnish a series of articles on ec- 
onomic and sociological problems. 

Pror. ARTHUR T. HADLEY, of Yale University, will discuss from time to time mat- 
ters pertaining to Railroad and Labor Problems. 

JUSTIN M’CARTHY, M.P., of London, England, 

Prest. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., of Robert College, Constantinople, 

Prest. JOHN M. GREGORY, LL.D., now in London, 

©FHEODORE STANTON, of Paris, and 

FEDERICO GARLANDA, PH.D., of Rome, will write upon the current Political Affairs 
of Europe. 

As heretotore the best writers will furnish 


Articles of Criticism. 


THOMAS eewenen HIGGINSON, of Cambridge, Mass., will continue his monthly literary 
articles. 

MAURICE THOMPSON, of Crawfordsville, Ind., will furnish, among other things, a series 

of articles on the younger English and American poets. 

Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, of New York, WILLIAM C. WARD, of London, and 
AGNES PowER, of Paris, will supply the matterfor our department of “ Fine Arts.” 

JAMES PAYN, the English novelist, and Editor of the Cornhill Magazine, of London, 
will continue to send his monthly budget of ‘“ English Notes.” 

JEAN INGELOW, the poet, will furnish a series of articles entitled: ‘‘ Hints on the Cultiva- 
tion of the Senses.”’ 

ANDREW LANG, the poet and essayist, will continue his articles entitled: ‘Letters on 
Literature,” and EDMUND Gossk, Clark Lecturer on Literature in Cambridge Uni- 
versity, will continue to furnish from time to time his ‘“‘Gossip in a Library.” 

IsABEL F. HAPGOOD, author of “‘Epic Songs of Russia,” and the translator of Russian 
Novels, will write a series of letters from St. Petersburg. 

R. H. STODDARD, CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, DONALD G. MITCHELL, H. H. BOoYESEN 
and others, will write occasional articles. 


We will Publish 


Poems, 
By JOHN G. WHITTIER, 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
ANDREW LANG, 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
EDMUND GOSSE. 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY, 
JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY, 
EDITH M. THOMAS, 
SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


We shall also publish poems by writers whoHy unknown to the public. It is our 
special boast that we can discover merit under an unknown name. 


We will Publish 


Stories, 
By JAMES PAYN, 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD, 
W. H. BISHOP, 
W. E. NORRIS, 
Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, 
JULIA SCHAYER, 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
M. G. McCLELLAND, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 
F. W. ROBINSON, 
E. P. ROE, and others. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
One month ........0++ gittainenscomacad ey Cac oc cccceeed ecesaeusavebesnccd $3 00 


CINE MRUININGD £0 0c ccccvtacosesesr: caeses SS UD ND, «occu cecsvetscngetdensenseses 5 00 

EE ED, oc cc ccnecdbacesqeonesoeess SF Ns o0c cc cchoceegvestsseuacdtings 7 00 

IEE 60 caes-eteneebeles ceudauny Be IN» ich sctpnsntercsccessovesa --- 8 50 

PRO TIGRBIB. 0 occccccccccccecstsvcncicncs 4 34 GRE et Sores ++-.-10 00 
CLUB RATES. 

Two subscriptions..... .......+.- $2 50 each | Four Subscriptions............... $2 12 each 

Three i. sheeageineaeen 2:33 “ BT ee eee 200 “ 


Individuals, reading-rooms, societies, any one wishing to subscribe for auy neweparer or ~ 
azine, inconnection with THE INDEPENDEST, can save money by consulting our Clubbing 
sen ton application, and ordering therefrom. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


Subscriptions can begin at any time. No papers are sent to subscribers after the 
time paid for hes expired. 


ADDRESS, 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway New York. 


farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetwe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially imterested.J 


ARBOR DAY IN SCHOOLS. 


BY B. G. NORTHROP, LL.D. 








LAST spring an act establishing Arbor 
Day, passed in both Houses of the New York 
Legislature, was recalled from the Gov- 
ernor for the purpose of some amendment, 
and in the pressure in the last days of the 
session, failed to be reached again. New 
York is the only state north of Delaware 
and this side of the Rocky Mountains that 
has not observed Arbor Day. It has already 
been adopted in twenty-six states and terri- 
tories by legislative act, or special recom- 
mendation of the governor or school super- 
intendent. These officers in seven other 
states promise “to urge such action upon 
the next Legislature.” 

Economic tree-planting was the prime ob- 
ject of Arbor Day when it was started six- 
teen years ago. The co-operation of youth 
was not then specially invited. Arbor Day 
in schools is comparatively a new move- 
ment. To interest youth and especially 
schools is now everywhere made a promi- 
nent aim of Arbor Day. The economic and 
gesthetic here go hand in hand. This enlist- 
ing of schools has proved an effective way 
of calling public attention to the impor- 
tance of forestry. Parents and the public 
like to share in the work, when children are 
learning to plant and protect trees. Their 
value and heauty are impressively set forth 
in Arbour Day proclamations and circular 
letters of state, county, or city school super- 
intendents, in the local press and in school 
celebrations with appropriate essays by pu- 
Pils, songs, declamations and addresses by 
prominent citizens. A district town, city 
or county is easily led to patronize such a 
work in which youth are the actors. With 
proper pre-arrangement in awakening pop- 
ular interest and in the selection and pro- 
curing of trees, vines and shrubs, Arbor 
Day may accomplish wonders, many hands 
making merry work. 

This work naturally extends from the 
school to the home, leading children to 
share i: door-yard adornments, and in 
planting trees by the wayside. Under this 
new stimulus of Arbor Day, just adopted 
inso many states, more trees shc-uld be set 
out by the road-sides of America next 
springthan in any former year. Nothing 
can add so much to the beauty of our roads 
as long avenues of fine trees. One sees this 
illustrated for hundreds of mules on a 
stretch in some :ountriesof Europe. Grow- 
ing on land otherwise running to waste, 
such trees yield most satisfactory returns. 
The shade and beauty are grateful to every 
traveler and doubly so to the planter, for 
there is a peculiar pleasure in the parent- 
age of trees, whether forest, fruit or orna- 
mental. J.ike grateful children, trees bring 
rich filial returns, and compensate a thou- 
sand-fold for all the care they cost. Happy 
would it be for our homes and towns, if, on 
next Arbor Day, every parent, and every 
girl and boy, should plant, or help in plant- 
ing (if too young to work alone), some vine 
or tree to be known by his or her name. 
Such offspring they will watch with pride, 
asevery month or year new beauties ap- 
pear. 

Trees and tree-planting form a fit subject 
for the oral lessons row demanded in our 
best schools. Pupils should thus be led to 
observe trees and learn their habits, for 
then they will appreciate them as the grand- 
est products of Nature. One of the educa- 
tional forces of Arbor Day begins when 
children are prompted to plant, not only 
trees, but tree seeds, acorns, ash, elm 
or maple keys, nuts, drupe-stones or 
pits, and then year by year to observe 
the wonderful miracles, which the tree-life 
they have started is working out before 
them. What interest and profit, what 
growth of mind and heart they will gain as 
they watch the mysterious forces of these 
living germs; their marvelous assimilating 
power, carrying on such a curi3us chemistry 
in their underground laboratory conjoined 
with the upper-story apparatus of foliage, 
secreting acids that dissolves ‘nd and stones, 
transmuting coarse earth and even filth into 
living forms of beauty and fragrance. It is 
something for a child to drop such a germ 
in the earth and think of its possibilities. 
How lasting a contribution may thus he 
made to the natural beauty around the 
home. The trees which children start, may 
be prized with a growing sentimeat of 
companionship, and become living memori- 
als of happy youthful days. Thus the .in- 
fluences.of Arbor Day will manifest them- 





selves more and more as the years go by, 


especially to those who early follow Dy 
Holmes’s advice and “make trees mony. 
ments of history and character.” 

CLINTON, CONN, 


HELPFUL HOUSEHOLD HINTs, 


BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 








“Do tell me what ails my pie-crust,” saiq 
my newly married little friend; “‘it is ag 
tough as leather.”’ 

“Tell us how you make it,” we replied, 
“and we will tell you what is the matter”- 

‘Well, I put some flour ina pan, then | 
put in a spoonful of lard and a spoonful of 
butter, mix it up with water, and knead it 
well; but it is so tough, not white and ten- 
der and flaky, as it ought to be.” 

Now one might at first wonder that ing 
country overrun with books on cookery, an 
intelligent young woman would know no 
better than this. The truth was, the 
speaker was a bright little woman, a self- 
reliant one, a stenographer, and a most pro- 
ficient one, too. Hitherto her reading, 
study, work and duty had been entirely in 
another direction, and when called to pre- 
side over a home of her own, and take hold 
of its duties herself, and try the homely 
work of making pies herself, to please the 
palate of her husband, this young wife 
found she knew absolutely nothing how to 
go about making agood pie. Thousands of 
other bright young women, we fancy, from 
force of circumstances, find themselves ina 
like situation. 

Cook books, it is true, tell what ingredi- 
ents to use, and the propbdrtions, but fall 
sadly short in regard to giving the particu- 
lar manipulation of those ingredients, upon 
which most depends. This is notably the 
case in regard to pie-crust, in plain every- 
day parlance, in cookery-book parlance, 
paste. 

A pound of butter to a pound of flour 
makes arich paste, but that is not what the 
thrifty housewife ordinarily wants; it is too 
-Trich. Let us give, for the benefit of the in- 
experienced, a few helpful words. You 
wish to make a good apple pie, for who does 
not love the genuine, home-made article, 
with a tender, flaky crust, and plenty of 
juicy, high flavored, delicious apple inside? 

Contrary to the usual impression, pies are 
economical eating, as a dessert, for moder- 
ate tables; for two can be made for the cost 
of one from the baker’s, and much better, as 
we will prove. 

First, buy two quarts of Greening, or at 
least, tart apples: pare, quarter, and slice 
very thinly. In this way the pies will be 
uniform, and cook all through alike, 
while if cut at random, from the core, thick 
and thin, they will not. Some will be over- 
cooked, some uader-cooked, and success 
with the pie need not be expected. Itis 
trifles, attention to details, that bring suc- 
cess in pie-making, as well as almost every- 
thing else. Leave no remuants of the core, 
or any defects behind. This amount, two 
quarts of apples, will make three large, full 
pies, and allow liberal filling, upon which 
much of their goodness depends. The ap- 
ples will cost, now, about eighteen cents, 
Now, the crust: allow two level teacups of 
flour for each pie, for a ten-inck plate. Put 
the flour in a pan, with one level teaspoon- 
ful of salt and three level spoonfuls of lard 
to each pie; now put in the hands, and rub 
all together, thoroughly and smoothly, till 
it has a sugary appearance (a little more 
lard may be required to get this sugary ap- 
pearance, as there is much difference in the 
quality of lard); now throw in a handful of 
dry flour, and stir up lightly ; this increases 
the lightness and tenderness of the crust; 
it is now ready to mix. Take in the left 
hand a pitcher of ice water, in the right a 
good sized, blunt knife. Put the water 
into the flour slowly, in a tiny stream, in 
little driblets, mixing and stirring with the 
knife, at the same time. When nearly all 
the flour is moistened, yet comparatively 
dry, it is ready for use. 

Getting the crust too moist, and handling 
it too much makes it tough. It should be 
handled as little and lightly, and kept as 
dry as possible. Ice water is important; if 
otherwise, the color will be dark; and a 
marble slab to roll the crust upon is a help 
in keeping it cold, but is not necessary. 
Cover the pie-plates, after flouring them 
well, or greasing them with lard, not butter, 
as the salt in the butter makes the crust 
stick. Now take a piece of the crust, about 
the size of a teacup, enough to cover the 
bottom of a plate; roll it out evenly, and as 
near the size of the plate as possible, fold 
over once, fay on one-half the plate, lay the 
fold back, and the plate is covered. Now 
hold the plate up on the palm of the palm 
of the left hand, and with the knife in the 
right hand, cut the crust off around the 
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Our pie is now ready to fill. A thin pie isa 
miserable thing, so I repeat, have plenty of 
apple, plenty of filling; then one full cup 
of sugar, evenly put over the apple (use 
granulated sugar only, foritis the sweetest, 
the best and the cheapest). 

Then a heaping teaspoonful of butter (to 
each pie) cut up insmall bits, and putevenly 
around over thesugar. Gratea little nutmeg 
evenly over; or ground cinnamon, or even 
allspice may be used instead. Sprinkle over 
also a good pinch of salt. Now put over 
one large spoonful of cold water, and scat 
ter over all a heaping spoonful of flour; this 
thickens the juice of the apples. The very 
best apples make a more satisfactory pie if 
an acid is also added. If a spoonful of 
lemon juice is not tobe had, a spoonful of 
wine vinegar is a great improvement. 

These materials, put together in this way, 
make as good and rich a pie as one could 
wish who has any regard for his digestion. 
It isapt to bethe rich paste that disturbs the 
stomach, when it is suffering from too much 
pie. Nowthe covering crust must be en- 
riched; the under one is plainer, not because 
itis out of sight, but to hold all together in 
serving. We suppose half the crust is al- 
ready used, in covering the plates, in the 
under crust; take the remainder all to- 
gether and roll it out to half an inch in 
thickness; spread with lard all over, and 
sprinkle with flour plentifully, roll up, and 
roll out, andspread again. Spreading three 
times will make it rich enough. 

Roll up like a jelly roll, and cut the piece 
from the end, for each pie; lay on the 
board in plenty of flour, sprinkle over with 
plenty, and roll to a proper thickness to 
cover the pie, allowing a little to fold under 
the under crust, to save the juices from 
cooking out. The crust made like this will 
be flaky in rings, and handsome, and ten- 
der, without butter, but butter can be 
spread in instead of lard, if preferred. It 
makes a browner surface in baking, but 
people of moderate means, if considerate, 
would remember that lard is fifteen cents a 
pound, and butter is thirty-five. Such a 
thing as ‘‘ cooking butter’? ought never to 
have a place in the house. It is strong, ran- 
cid, unfit to eat at all, and a most unwise 
investment of money. To cover the pie, 

fold over as directed for covering the plate, 
lay it on half of the filled pie, turn back, 
and cut off the crust half an inch larger 
than the pie, and with the blunt end of the 
knife, lift up th» edge of the under crust, 
and turn the upper one under it, and press 
it down along with the left hand. This 
keeps it from losing the moisture, which 
would make all a failure. Stamp around 
the edge with a pastry cutter; this finishes 
the making of the pie, improvesits looks, 
and gives additional security to the filling. 
(There are many different and fanciful ways 
for arranging the edge of the pie, but this 
one given is the easiest for the inexperi- 
enced.) 

An apple pierequéres one hour or little 
less to bake, not too slow, and not too hot a 
fire. Thereis quite as much skill required 
to bake pies well, as to make them well. 
Judgment must be used, and experience 
will teach what no pen or book possibly 
can, on this point. 

One word about lard; years of experience 
have taught us that the best way, which is 
the cheapest and most economical in the 
end, is to buy the leaf-lard from the mar- 
ket, cut in inch syuares, put in a covered 
kettle, witn no water, simmer till the resi- 
due floats in the liquor and then strain out 
the clear lard. Itis purelard, while that 
wecan buy has half its weight of water 
boiled into it, oftentimes, and the home- 
made article of course is accordingly more 
effective. Twelve pounds of leaf-lard can 
now be bought for a dollar; nosalt should 
be added, when itis rendered. It will keep 
a year in a moderately cool —_ 





—> 
WINTER SWEET APPLE. 


THE NEWPORT WINTER SWEET.—The Tol 
man Sweet is a standard winter baking 
apple over a wide extent of country, and it 
ranks among the very hardy varieties, bat 
itis not iron-clad. The above-named vari- 
ety, seems to possess all its merits, with the 
added power of resistance to extreme cold. 
I have never succeeded at all with the Tol- 
man, but my trees of the Newport have en- 
dured our severest winters unharmed, pro- 
ducing good crops of an apple equaling the 
Tolman in size and keeping, as good for 
baking, and better for eating uncooked. 
It is roundish conic in form, grass-green 
in color at gathering time, becoming yel- 
low during the winter, witha fine white 
flesh, and a pure, delicate, sweet flavor, 
becoming tender as it yellows up, whichTol- 
man does not.—'T. H. Hcskins, M.D, 
Vick’s Magazine. 











When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Caatoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 
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& following novelties, the price of either of 
which is 25 cents: One packet of the new 
Green and Gold Watermelon, or one 

: Cab 


), or one packet of new 
Verbena, or one plant of the beautiful 
Moonfiower, on the distinct under- 
standing, however, that those ordering 
Se whet paper they saw this 


” 35 & 37 Cortlandt St, 


S NEW YORK. 





ULBS AND ROOTS 


For Spring Mgrs 


Gheatoll. A pahling. Lik llis, Bego- 
mums. Cac! _— 
Rise Covent Ge meng Celebrated 


HOOPER & ©U., Lim’d, London, W. pe ty 188, 
Catalogues free on deetieaten to 
J. A. DE VEER, 19 Broadway, New York. 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


- YEARLY SALES 
50,000 Tons. 


We again offer this old 
lished and reliable 





Gardens, whs, an 
nor it has no supe- 


For sale by our Uived 
“s mtd, "che ited 
= taining 
ieitioana 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


General Selling Agents, Boston, | Mass. 


~ ROBINSON'S 
HAY 


UNRIVALLED 


‘Bee! Spring 


‘itis, Feed team- 
{Fatebliabed 1900 1830,} 
-¥> 


YOu vr CONSUMPTIVE 
are metietin covered that utes when 











= een orci 
f the 
Hiscox & Co., N. ¥. 


w at Druggists. 
HINDERCORNS. 


The safest, surest and best cure for Corns, 
Stops all pain. Ensures comfort to the feet. —— 


tocure. 15 cents at Druggists. Hiscox & Co., N, Y. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 








One Month. a0 
Three Months 1% 
Four Booths ° i S 
Nine Months... nvled 2% 





IN JLUBS OF Five OR MORE, $2.00 Each. 


Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universal! 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 
RATES. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time of 
which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upen Application, 

62" Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

2” Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order, Bank Check, Draft, Express, Express 
Money Orders, or Registered Letter. 

Postal Notes being payble to bearer are no safer 
to send than Bank Bills. 

SUBSCRIBERS are requested to renew two or 
tnree weeks previous to the expiration of their Sub- 
scriptions so that no loss of numbers may occur. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO.., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our agents in London to receive subscriptions and 
advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1888, 


THE LINDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT. can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by crd3mnng from 
our Club-List. 








- 
oe 


RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 20@ lines to the column.) 





“Tebmesaccsrne 1 ont ol famene ie 
Fh na cee pee s times one month ec. 

° — - wield - : e : “ 
Sodas NOTICES......... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATS 


LINE, EACH TIME. 
FINANCIAL NOTICES...... TWO DOLLARS PER AGATS 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES...... ..... FIFTY CENTS A LINE 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines 
$1. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 


Address all letters 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Breadway, New Verk. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, éach File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has ‘‘ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in 
large gilt ietters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
en the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 








sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the United 
States, on the receipt of one dollar each, 




















































































THE INDEPENDENT. 





[February 16, 1888, 














Absolutely Pure. 


This 
and wholesomeness. 
nary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
vowders, Sold only in eons. pores BAKING POWDER 


wader never varies. A marvel of purity,strength 
More economical! than the ordi- 


SOMPANY, 106 Wall St.. 


a APANE SE SOAP 


Is made of the PUREST, CLEAN- 
EST and BEST MATERIALS, 
without Filthy, Rancid Greases 
and Chemicals that Eat, Rot or 
Burn the Clothes or Hands. For 
the Laundry, Bath or Toilet it has 
no rival, saving many times its 
cost to any household ‘in clothes. 
The price is less than for inferior 
soaps of equal weight. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


FISK MANUFACTURING CO. 


Springfield, Mass, 








— aN Appun Co. 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St. 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 










“OSGooD” 
U.S. Standard Scales. 
ae senton trial, Freight 
paid. Fully warran- 
ted. 3 TON $35. 
Other sizes propor- 
tionately low. Illus 
trated book free. 


ts well id. 
see we Oda00b & THOMPSON, Binghamton, ¥. 7. 


Qs 
oO. 





STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

*¢ Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


WALTERS’ TIN, STEEL, 
GALVANIZED OR COPE 





Shingles, 


Make the 
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roof roof, 
e guaran- 
tee satisfac- 
tion, Send for 
irculars. 


The National 
SheetMetalRoof- 


106 ‘Ory 
510—520 EAST 
20rH ST., N. Y. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MID DLETOWN, 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PU MPS, 











































rd 
Street Washers 





Hydrants, 






etc. 
WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 

‘ Highest medal awarded 

\them by the Universal Exhi- 







France, in 
y i667; Vienna, Austria, in 1873; 
ope Centennial Exhibition 
















CRIMPED & CORRU GATED 


ARON ROOFING 









W.G.HYNDMAN 8 C0. 


CINCINNATI 0.) 





fy "S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
STE ET t x sgalicies, 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 





THE NEW BAXTER 


ENGINE. 


This Engine is made with 
all latest improvements, 
~~ 1 to 15 H, P., and has 
record unsurpassed in 

the history of steam mo- 
teres ore 74 Engine is pro- 
all economic 

a sitet att iances 
known, an ully de- 
scribed o circulars, 
which will be sent to any 
address, on application to 











D. NEEDHAM'F 
116-118 Dearbor, re. 
OCHICAE 2 


Red Clover a 








Rh tism, Dys Pepa! “sick 
cums: sm. 
Headache, Constipat on, Pil 


Whooping Cough, and al 
Send . 
Reset ities, Scar ce 
‘NOME RRERCUBER Ze F 


and Youths; 
= Athlete or ov Invalid. A complete in : 
but 6 inches square floor-room; 
+ durable comprehensive, cheap. 
Sehoole f for Physical and Vocal ¢ .sture,” 16 
sure, 

b Street and 713 Sth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Prof. D L. Dowp. Wm. Blaikie, author of 
“How to get Strong,” saysof it: * Baeva 

saw any other that I liked halfas well.” 











HOTELS, HEALTH RESORTS, ETC. 
C0 TO FLORIDA shecrcare cold. For 


guide books, maps or truth about land, write 
0, M. CROSBY, 9 Franklin Street, N. Y.: 


VISITORS TO WASHINGTON, D. C., 
will tind comfortable accommodations at’ reasonable 
prices, near the be ms House and railroads to all 
parts of the city. . V.INGHAM 18% H St., N. W. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL}: 


AND 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT, 


cnet corner 11th Street, New York 














BARNES & DUNELEE, 
PROPRIETORS, 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET, YORK. 


DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 








TRAVEL. 





J.C. TODD, 6 












THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 


STEEL PENETRATES THEJe 
CENTRES OF POPULATION 
IN EIGHT STATES AND 
28 TERRITORIES. ITS DAY Jo 

<2 \ COACHES AND PALACE f 2 
SLEEPING & DINING 
CARS AFFORD THE 
HIGHEST REALIZA- 
TION OF SAFETY, 
LUXURY & SPEED. 






















EASTERN AGENCIES: 
- 5 STATE STREET, BOSTO 


No. 409 BROADWAY, NEW YORK; No. 40 EXCH 
STREET, BUFFALO; No. 29 CENTER SQUARE, LANCASTER, 


AND MINNEAPOLIS, 
Sr PAUL, DULUTH, MIL. 





OR ADDRESS ANY Ri:PRESENTATIYE OF 


APS, TIME TABLES, GENERAL INFORMATION, 
OF TICKETS, APPLY T() THE NEAREST TICKET A 





HE PIONEER CALIFORNIA LIN 
J.M. WHITMAN, H.C. WICKER, £. P. WiLSO 
+ Trafic Manager. @en’l 


= “ol 
Gen’! Pos. 


NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD 




















LAHN AAl E 'EIDER 
tus. Lae TRY FU FLDA. ‘Lise, 
from 5,600 to tons, and 5,5 to 10.000 ewer 
Steamers leave New York every ,- yand 
Saturday. 


as erage time from New Tox, - Southampton 7 
, and to London less than 8 
Por London special train A passengers in 
Southampton Docks on landing. 
Seems of _— line take the southerly route dur- 
ing the ice se 
irst cabin “table oe to that of the finest Eu- 
ropean hotels. Apply 
OELRICHS & oe. 2 Bewling Green. 


‘omen NOW WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


Is reached in state Dense tre from won York by the ele- 
ant steamers of the Quebec S. S. Co., sailing weekly. 
rhe situation of these islands south of the Gulf 


coral formation PREVENTS MALARIA. T 
bec S. 8, Co. also nee highest class rus and 
steamers e oo teen days for Santa Cru: 
the principai West india Islands, affording 
ing tropical trip at a cost of about five “sollars per 
day. For all a apply to 

A. AHERN, Sec’ 


} uebec. Ca anada. 
THOS. COOK & SONS, 21 Broadway. New York 





_ or A. E. OUTERBRID DGE & CO., Agen 


hE, New York. 


TA MAN 








The_ Travels of the Bontramont and Gor- 
man Families, A Co romance illustrative 
of llorida scenes and Southern life, sent free on receipt 
of postage (four cents), E. O. MCCORMICK, General 
Passenger Agent Monon Route. Chicago, ils. 


c NTEO WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WI 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 














Guts GATRAL 


}e out Tiny 








Hew tor B ti eiand Points. 3 = OW Ruggles. Genl Pasar « Tyr Ag 


RAYM ND ION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 
Two Grand Trips 
TO 


CALIFORNIA. 


The Eleventh and Twelfth Parties of the season will 
leave New York Thursday. March 
Monday March 12th, in Elegant 
ullman Palace Cars, wit 
Dining-Cars or Hotel Cars attac 
The party leaving March 8th will actire in Southern 
California March lIith, going via Chicago, Kansas 
TS Santa Fé Albuquerque and d Barstow. 

e March {2th excursion will go via Cincinnati, 
Louisville, Mammoth Cave. Montgomery New Or- 
leans, Houston, Galveston, San Antonio, and El Paso: 
arrtv ing at Los Angeles and adjacent points March 
7 

Eleven Returning Parties, under special esc 
over Five Diffe erenk Reutes, Return tickets 
also good on a rains. lsdependent Tick- 
ets, covering every expense both ays, and giv- 
ing entire freedom to the passenger whi e in Califor- 
nia, and also in making the journey. 
Hotel Comp = sd at 


ast Excursion to to Mexico, 
, eh aie nnual Spring Trip to California. 


olde" Norihwepty wad’ Yellewavens 


I. A. WHITCOMB, 








ft 
the Pacific 5 
National Park, J 
W. RAYMOND. 
Send for descriptive riptive circulars, designating 


a erioalar tour regarding which information is 
desired. 





wet Browdway my te York. 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RV 


Its main dues and branches include CHicaGO, 


tickets. 
Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
“Creat Rock Island Route.” 


Is the favorite Chicago, Rock 
City and Minnespolis and 8t. 
Paul. Its Watertown traverses the great 


apply atany Office or 
E.ST.JOHN, E.A. HOLBROOK, 
Gen’l Manager. < og Se. & Pass. Agt 


ey 


THOS. H. CHUBB, 
THE FISHING-ROD MANUFACTURER. 

















Send for his new 100 page Illustrated Catalogue of 
Fishing Rods, Reels, Lines, Flies, Hooks, Rod Trim. 
mings, etc. 

Catalogue also contains original articles on Fish. 
ing, written by the most noted anglers of the present 
day, which will be ready about Jan. lith. Send at 
once. Address, 


THOs. H. CHUBB, 
Post Mills Vt. 














Suit No, 1. 


Terry, $42, 
Plush, @ 
$s. C. 
Small 
& CO., 


Boston, 
Mass, 
Sé END to T.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 


294 and 296 Lye pon Street,Boston, Maas. for the 
owest rates in all pa 











For Iron Roofing! 


WRITE THE 


CINCINNATI CORRUGATING CO, 


_CINCINNATI OHIO. 








1 RS pooh nyt iy . 
SW.cOnIaT RMARKET STS. wk 





GOODYEAR’S 


INDIA RUBBER GLOVE M'F'G CO., 


503 and 505 Broadway. 
Robber Goods of -every description, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


@ ROBINSON'S 
SURE CURE 


RHEUMATISM 


weunaceta. 


and ee 45" diseases arising from an im ~~ state 
e blood. An Anti roe for Mala 
Prices, 50c, and $1.00, Can be sent by "mail, 
ROW: ROBINSON SON, 
Send for Circular. 184 Greenwich 8t., N.Y. 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 
eS aa 
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sarcta Servis, Doi 9 SG AGEN Bostoy 


re BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 





VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. O. 


VICTOR terereies 
Highest grade known, Illustrated Catalogue free. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., 








182—-1&8 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mase 
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The quiet, : 
To cheat 


’ What if he 
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Supple in 
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Freed, like 
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A victory 
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bring 


The tune- 
wore 
Sofullo 
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For there 
her 
Unto wh 
Yet in her 
were 


And soon 
In swift 
wen 
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How ten 
thou 

It were 
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Of joy or: 
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last 
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